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CHArTER I. 

.ther was a gontleman of small estate in Lincolnshire, 

^ family possessio'.js, under a race of ^cnerous ances- 
liafl dwindled from splendid lordships to bare compe- 
. IT is blood, which was derived from as noble a source 
lat of any in the land, had come down to him pure 
I'jrli a lumibor of knights and noldes, who, though they 
iifcllo scrupulous as to the means of spending their 
s, were very careful not to augment them by cultivating 
uit the somewliat barren field of war. He made a love 
;h v*’ith a daughter of the second Lord Wiliiierton; and 
* hu’ that his wife might not draw unpleasant compari- 
hotween the station of her diusband and that of her 
er, he li(y]::ented the court and lived beyond bis means. 
Was already iu dilncultics when I was bom; but like a 
Hy man he resolved to meet them boldly, and after some 
station obtained a small military appointment, which 
ca^d bis revenue without adding to his expenses, 
'afly with him was a passion, which, like love in other 
y, ])rcveiitcd him from seeing any faults in its object; 
I of course, as the coxirt well knew that no benefits could 
ke him more loyal than he already was, it showered its 
purs upon persons whoso affection was to be .gained* 
iving him to struggle on without further notice. 
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My mother I ' hardly rcmeiuhcr, thoup;h my memory is 
very good; hut as her death took place before 1 was three 
years of age, her cares of iny infancy wore never extended 
even to my boyhood. 

Left thus . to conduct my cducati<m alone, ipy father, I 
firmly believe, would have suffered ?iotl.ing to remain undone 
which could have contributed to rendrr me a learned man, 
had not the civil war broken out, and all tlic royalists lias- 
tened to the support of the king. Amongst the first of tho 
volunteers who flocked to the royal standard, wdien it was 
raised at Nottiiigliam, was Captain IJiill; and having been 
sent to Worcester with Prince K.u])crt, Ini showed ]:;tns<lf 
the foremost in those acts of daring courage which turned 
the contest helweeu Colonel Sandys and the prince in favour 
of the cavaliers. In every skirmish and in every battle 
which took pbee thronghont the course of the great r(d)t .. 
lion, niy father had his share. Tbo natural desire of 
stimulus and exedtement, which was origiiiaiiy strong in 
his character, grew graduall y into a habit, and from a bn bit 
becauio a passiion. Tbe tidings of an approaching conll.'ct 
TTOuld at any time liavo induced him to ride as far and iast 
as other men would go for more pacific pastitjics; iind ilio 
commanders of tlio royal ar:i»ies })crcoiveiI a want in their 
ranks when, on looking along the line, they could not dis- 
cover the face of Captain John Hall. 

During tlie first, year of the civil war I wa. left at home, 
under the charge of my nurse, and of the events of tiiat 
period 1, of cour.se, remember but little. Put shortly aitcr 
tlie taking of Birmingham by Prince Jluptn t, a inarl y of 
Gettes’s brigade were quartered at our house fur tliree diiys, 
swept the whole estate of everything ihat it produced, 
carried off all tliat could tempt their rapacity, and on ilieir 
de])arturo set bre to tbe bouse, as that of a notorious 
malignant. 

My father’s home bad by this time become the tented 
field. Houseless and nearly penniless, tlie nurse eaiThid me 
away in search of my only surviving parent, whose i’l|fimeut 
was quartered at a few miles’ distance; and being a woman 
who loved quiet, and hated to see houses burned over head 
she resigned her charge of me as soon as she liad conscieiN 
tiously placed me in the hands of my natural protector. 
Sut tbe addjtion of a child of four years old to bis 
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equipage wa» not by any means desirable in my father’s 
eyes; and for some time he talked of placing me with a 
relation here, or a friend there, where 1 might remain in 
security. Two or three months, however, fled without this 
plan being executed. We had often during that time to 
change our quarters, passed through more than one adven- 
ture, were involved in more than one severe struggle, and 
encountered as many hardships as a longer campaign could 
have inflicted. My father found that I bore up stoutly 
against them all, that I was not so great an ciicuinhranco 
in moments of danger and haste as he had expected, and 
that in those lapses of inaction, which will break in upon a 
soldier’s life, I afforded liim amusement and occupation of 
the tciiderest and most engaging kind. Thus 1 soon became 
necessary to his comfort and his happiness; and though he 
vould often talk still of having me placed in some situation 
where I could be properly instructed in arts and sciences, 
and Icajncd lore, it became evident to every one who saw 
lis together, that he would never part \vith me so Io})g as he 
coultl keep mo with him. To make up for the want of other 
knowledge, however, be himself began, from my very ear- 
liest years, to teach mo everything that might render me 
successful in that way of life which ho himself bad so 
ardently embraced. My hands, almost in infancy, wxrc ac- 
customed to the sword, the dag, and the potronel; and I 
rcincnibcr, c.e 1 was six years old, being permitted, as a 
high favour, to apply the match to the touch-hole of a cul- 
vcM’in that commanded a road by which the roundheads w'cre 
advancing. 

Many, too, were the dangers through which I passed in 
safety. Often in times of surprise and coiifusicni luivo 1 sat 
the peak of my father’s saddle, while he cut his way 
through the enemy; and often have 1 stood as a mere child 
amidst the charging squadrons and the bristling pikes of a 
general field of batile. Strife and bloodshed became so 
familiar to my mind that I could hardly conceive another 
Btat(#f things; and when any occasional jjause took place 
in the dreadful struggle that then desolated our native land, 
I used to wonder at the space of time Hf>ueU idloticss was 
sufici tjd to continue, and to long for the moment of activity 
and exertion. It was with joy and satisfaction tiiat my 
father beheld this disposition in his son, and ho strove by 
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every means in his power to promote its growth, and to 
direct the efforts that it prompted. He taught me to be 
cpiick and decisive, as well as bold and fearjewss; he bade 
me always think, in the first place, what was best to bo 
done, and how it might best be executed, and then to per- 
form wliat my reason bad suggested without either fear or 
hesitation. Always keeping his view fixed upon the ulti- 
mate advantage of the cause he had espoused, he zealously 
instructed me to remark and remember every part of *,tho 
country through which we passed in our \vanderiiig life, 
and the person of every one who was brought into temporary 
cenn exion with us in the changing fortunes of those adven- 
turous times. 

.Besides teaching me to ride and to shoot, and to perfonn 
all other military exercises, lie did not fail to give me vrliat 
little education of a luildcr kind circumstances permitted, 
during the sliort lapses of tranquillity which occasionally 
intervened. He w'as himself, how'cvcr, obliged to ho my 
preceptor; for lie was not only jircvcnted from engaging any 
other person in that ca]»acity by our continual cliaiigcs from 
place to place, but ho was also rendered unable to do so by 
his pecuniary circumstances, which had by tills time been 
reduced to tlie lowest ebb. Our own property had been 
sequestrated; the king had no money to bestow; and although 
Captain IJall sometimes enjoyed a moment of temporary 
prosperity, after fupieczing some rich parliamontariaii or 
capturing some inimical town, his whole jiroperty more 
iisnally consisted in his liorso, his sw’^ord, and liis son, I 
acquired, it is true, in a desidtory manner, soiiui knowledge 
of history, geog]*aj»liy, and arithmetic; hut this, to (.Iier 
with a smattering of Latin, and the capability of wiiting 
and reading, was all that I could boast of by the time I was 
ten year.s old. 

Unr moments of quiet, indeed, were always of very short 
duration; and during all my early remembrance:?, 1 scarcely 
can recollect having passed six weeks w'ithout seeing blood 
flow in civil strife. 

It must not be thought, however, that our state was 
raelauclwdy or painful. To those w ho thought as little of 
human life as the ])crsons did by wdiom 1 was generally sur- 
rounded, this kind of existence w\n.s gay and ha])|)y enough. 
When they saw a comrade sent to his long home, or a ifi.end 
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fall dead hj their side, a minute’s mourning, and a vow to 
revenge him, was all that the sight excited; and many a 
eheerhd howl and a gay jest would circulate in the evening 
amongst the cavaliers who had lost in the morning the 
dearest acquaintances and oldest companions. 

Habit is a wonderful thing, and it would he difficult to 
mahe other people comprehend how little emotion blood- 
slied or massacre produces in the minds of men accustomed 
to 1)0 daily spectators of such scenes. It is not at all sur- 
prising then, that a hoy, born as it were, and brought up 
in the midst of them, should feel their awful nature less 
than others, and should enter with more pleasure into tlie 
adventurous excitement which they certainly afford. Such, 
at all events, was the case with myself ; and although I 
have learned, from after events, to believe that my heart 
was neither naturally hard nor cruel, yet it is scarcely pos- 
sible to describe the joy and enthusiasm 1 experienced on 
the ap]>roach of strife or battle; the triumph that I felt at 
the overthrow or death of any remarbahle foe, or the care- 
less disregard with which 1 viewed the slaughter of my 
eoiinirynicij, and the fall even of those I personally knew. 
Tjiis military zeal was known and remarked by all my 
fatlicr’s comrades, and the amusement and gratification 
which tlioy d(‘rived from my early passion for that course 
of life, to which they had given tliemselves up at a more 
mature age, caused nuj to bo a general favourite with every 
old soldier in tlie ranks of the royalists; so that each one vied 
with llio other in exciting me more and more upon the very 
track whicii I was already too eager to pursue. Amongst 
tlic cnvalicrs I was generally know'u by the name of “Little 
Bull o’-Fiiv,’’ and I soon learned to be proud of that ap- 
and vexed when I was addressed by any other. 
In times of prosperity I was loaded with presents and 
eai-esses; and ill moments of defeat and danger there was 
still some one to think of and protect Little Ball-o’-Fire, 
the soldier’s son. Nor were these good deeds entirely 
■without requital on my part; for shre\vd, active, and fear- 
less, 1 was often enabled to assist the defeated or pursued 
cavalier, to mislead the parliamentarian by false information, 
or to gain intelligence of the enemy’s movements, and to 
gui(]i> my friends either to security or victory. 

4wVinongst all the comrades and connexions of my father, 
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Goring, afterwards Lord Norwich, vras tlie foremost in his 
affections; and with him also 1 was an in£nito favourite, 
although there were several others to wlioin I was personally 
more attached. I remeinher, however, many instances of 
great favour received from him; and as diihculties multiplied 
round the royal cause, and as dangers threatened more and 
more imminently the head of our sovereign, it was U, the 
exertions and friendship of Lord Goring that wo nere, more 
than once, indebted for our existence. With him we served 
in many a campaign in Kent and Sussex; witli luui Ijuvc I 
aided my father to empty many a flagon wdicn the light v/as 
over; and with him have we lain in concealment ft»r weeks 
togethci', when our paths were surrounded by enemies 
against whom our force was too weak to contend. 

At length, when I was little more than ten years old, and 
a moiucntary gleam of success brightened tuo cause of tlio 
cavaliers, ray father and Lord Goring unfortunately sejia- 
rated; and with a small hut welhappointed troop we haslened 
across the country, with the intention of joini])g the royal 
army, which was then ma,;fcl^|ig^|^wards Cornwall. At Didion- 
lo-Moors, however, while we Wer^marehing gaily along, 
without the slightest idea that tWe was an enemy in our 
neighbourhood, we were suddenly surprised by a party of 
the parliamentarian forces; and after a rapid but dcy]>r.ratc 
struggle, every man of my father’s troop was jnit to iloath. 
He himself fell amongst the last, brought from his liursc to 
the ground by a ball through the neck. 1 was at llie di.^tanoe; 
of about fifty yards from him, and hastened u}) to give liiin 
aid; but just as 1 was running forward, i saw one of tin; pike- 
men stoop over him, and while my father held up his hand, 
in the vain endeavour to ward otf the blow, the man drove 
his weapon through him, and pinned him to the ground. I 
had a largo horse pistol in my hand, which was instantly 
directed to the pikeman’s head ; and had 1 hut had time to 
discharge it, he would, most assuredly, have lain Ix-sidc the 
gallant officer he had just killed. J3ut, at that moment, one 
of his comrades struck me across the head, with the staff rrf 
his pike, crying, “ So much for thee, young viper!” and 
brought oie, stunned and powerless, to the ground. 

Fortunate it was for me that the blow, without being suffi- 
clcntly violeiit to bereave me of life, had been severe enough 
to deprive me of all souse or motion, for 1 was thus paiiv 
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over as dead, and I found afterwards that no one had been 
taken to inerey by the victors. It was evening when we begaBi 
a fight, wliich, in duration, did not last ten minutes ; but 
when I woke from the sort of sleep into which I had fallen, 
I found the moon shining briglit upon the moors, with my 
father and fivc-and-twenty gallant soldiers lying dead around 
me. In truth, this was the first event that ever made me 
think of dc.itli, oven for a moment, as of a thing to he feared, 
or regal'd sti ii'o as the great destroyer of all dear afi'ections 
and kiiidred ties. The sight was horrible enough, to see the 
hodiLS of siifli a number of brave and noble- hearted men 
now cold, inanimate, and most of them stripped of every 
thing valiiJible, lying dead in the pale moonlight, with their 
faces liearing all the various expressions wbich the liurnaa 
countcu.'uicc can assume under different modes of violent 
death ; but it was the sight of my father’s corpse which 
bnoigiii. it home to my own heart. 

AVlien 1 had rccuvircd my senses completely, which was 
not f >'.* s(;veral niiiiutos after consciousness began to return, 
I crept onward to the spot where my fadier liad fallen, 
whicli was not above ten paces from that on which I had 
been lying; and as I gazed on his still, silent face, and 
thouglil ot all the affections towards myself which I hail seen 
it hear so often, I could* not help feeling tliat death is indeed 
a horribie tbing. I looked at it long, till the moon began to 
go dov. n, and I know not well what to do. 1 bad no means 
of burying the body, and yet there was a feeling in my 
bosom, not to be defined, which would not lot me leave the 
cor]is(' oi rjiy lather uninterred for the ravens to make it 
their prey, or the dogs to mangle it. 

Near the spot, hotvever, tliere was a little copse, with 
some tall t]\ es rising out of the brushwood ; and after 
many a paijifiil thought, thither I retreated for shelter. 
As I know not wdio might visit the field irmu the town, and 
as 1 liail heard that the people of the nciglibourhoo^i were 
rank roiindbeads, 1 tlioiiglit it best to climb one of the 
oaks, and there I watched till the dawn of morning. 
Hardly was the sky gray with the first light, when I saw 
six or seven people coming over the Downs with spades and 
shovels, ar.d I soon found that tiuur pin*jH)se wiis to bury 
the dead. By them that otHce was ])orfoiTjicd decently 
^ii»gh ou the spot itself; and in about tlii*e© or four hours 
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it was all over, leavm;^ no trace of tlie alvirmish, Init tbo 
turf beaten up by the horses’ feet, and here and there dyed 
with gore, and the long low mound of fresh earth which 
covered the trench containing the dead bodies. 1 found, 
by the conversation of the men employed, that this act of 
charity had been performed by order of some ptir-uiis in the 
little town, who had witnessed tlie affair ; and who, partly 
moved hy a sense of decency, and partly \vitli a view. to 
Balubrity, had caused the corpses to bo thus covered over 
W'ith earth. 

I was now, like many another, alone in all the earth ; 
without friends, or home, or resource; without money, or 
protection, or expectation; hut perhaps 1 was boner fitted 
for su(!li circurastarices than any one wlio was ever yet cast 
an orphan upon the world. I was accustomed to i ely u])ou 
myself alone; to take every event as I found it; aiid I had 
hecn so long in the habit of seeing the sunirhine and tlie 
shade, the defeat and the triumpli, the disastio* and the 
success, succeed each other like April (domls and beams, 
that though my heart wa.s full of mourning for my father, 
yet I confidently anticipated that the next cast of the die 
in Fortune’s liand would reverse my fate, and bring me back 
to prosperity again. 

I was mistaken, liowcvcr. A long scries of sufferings 
ensued, aiid tlicy were sufforings of a nature, that 1 had 
never encountered before. 1 lu,.] oifen, indeed, imdergono 
privation, and known poverty, i bad olYen been than 
one day without tasting food, and liad slo[it for iiuiny a night 
togethm- on the bare ground ; but all tbeso incouvinienccs 
were part of the soldier's fate: matters w'hi(di, luinever un- 
pleasant at the time, Averc laughed at and foi'gottcui as 
soon as they were over. Now, however, I had to endure 
poA’crty without one alleviating circumstance, or one con- 
soling reflection. 

All tliat T had on earth, at the moment my fatlicr Avas 
slain, consisted of tAvo crown pieces, Avhich had born given 
me by Lord Goring Avbcn ^vo parted ; but Avlirn 1 came to 
seek for tlicin, after recoA'cring my senses, I found tliat 
they bad .not c.scapcd the rese.arcli(;s of the plundtu’crs avIio 
had stripjied the dead around me. ]\ly c]otb<^s, indeed, 
probably being of little value either in of size or 

quality, had been left me ; and these, with a pistol an*^* 
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dagcjer, whlcli I found upon llio ground, constituted my 
wlicle property, when at length I left the earth that con- 
tained the body of my unfortunate parent, and went forth 
again into the world. 

it would be diilicult to give any detailed account of tbe 
life I now led. I wandered over almost every part of Eng- 
land, seeking a precarious subsistence by every means that 
my liahits and education permitted. Often I fell in with 
old coinrados of my Ihther, and then I was sure of protec- 
tion and assistance as long as they had the means of afford- 
ing it. OfLOii I joined myself to a troop of cavaliers, and 
j’or a few days lived the life to which I had been accustomed 
in former years. But the power of the parliament was 
daily increasing, that of the king daily going down ; and, 
one by one, every force to whicdi I joined myself w'as dis- 
persed, and 1 was again obliged to seek my way alone. I 
never, however, yichled for one moment to despair ; and at 
times, wlum I have sliarcd in the stores provideil by iiatui-e 
for tlui birds in the air, when my st.le food has been haws 
and wlior tie-berries, roots and acorns, I have hummed to 
myself — 

“There’s a Ixittcr time coming!” 

and gone on wdlh a light heart to seek a richer meal for the 
next day. 

Although to plunder or to kill a roundhead in any way 
that chance liajjpened to present, was, in iny mind, at lliat 
time, iicitlier sin nor shame, yet I cannot remeinhcr ever 
havinir doi owhat I slunild even now’’ consider an evil act on 
my o^YJl account. INcverthdess, I must acknowledge, that, 
when a wounded or a fugitive com})aiiion Yvaiitcd Icod or 
other necessaries, and could not obtain them for himself, I 
liave often ventured beyond any code of morality that I 
know of, and luivc gone dowm to spoil the Philistines with 
indcscriba blc glee. 

W oil kiiowui to every leader in the royal cause, and 
almovst to every stddicr, I >vas often employed as a guide, 
and still more frequently as a messenger. In the latter 
capacity, indeed, 1 was generally successful, even where 
others would probably have failed ; and wlieii ’ Langdalo 
rose in Wales he entrusted his design to me, for the pur- 
^pose of having it clearly communicated to Musgrave in tlio 
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iK>rtli, and to the cava^rs in Kent. 1 received no written 
document, indeed, although my youth and my knowledge 
^ the country enabled me, in general, to pass unmolested ; 
but Langdale knew that he could trust to my never-failing 
memory to repeat every word as he had spoken it, and 
was also aware that the other royalists would trust to my 
report. 

This commission I executed with ease and safety, as far 
as my journey to the north went ; but in making my way 
towards Kent, I encountered more dii&culties and some 
dangers. The small stock of money with which I had been 
furnished failed me before the object was accomplished; 
mid at Reading I was recognised by a puritan whom 1 had 
mice, about six months before, tripped up into a river, while 

ran off with a fat baked pig, which he was carrying out 
uf ;the town from the baker’s oven. Of the pig my share 
been small, having performed the feat in favour of three 
comrades who were lying concealed in the neighbouring 
iklds, and were half dying of hunger : but, in the present 
case, the roundhead made no nice distinctions; and as soon 
as he set eyes upon me, caught me by the throat, conveyed 
me to the town prison, notwithstanding my most vigorous 
resistance, and left me in the hand of a jailer, whose tokens 
of affection remained upon my skin for several weeks after- 
wards. J^ot at all admiring my faro or treatment in the 
Prison, and having also acquired a strong distaste to re- 
maining long in any one place, the very first opportunity 
afforded by open doors I made my escape — ^not unpiirsued, 
it is true ; hut that mattered little ; for at that time it was 
'Only necessary to give me the free use of my limbs, and a 
start of ten paces, and the man would have been swift and 
tetrong indeed that could have overtaken me. 

Several other adventures also befell mo ; but at length T 
;made my way into Kent; and here, to my unspeakable joy, 
1 found myself amongst a royalist popidation, and saw in 
every part of the county preparations for a great effort in 
favour of the king. I heard in every quarter, too, that 
|[iord Goring was to take the command of the forces ; and 
Ciire of receiving protection and assistance,"! made my way 
^rward to join him, with a feeling in my heart that a 
i^ange was about to come over my fate. I was half 
nii^ed by this time, and was all in rags; hut 
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t etter oavalier than mjself vaa in &6 aame state, and I 
id not fear that my father’s old MeM would deny me. 
Befor^^I could reach the army, however, the royalist 
force had advanced towards London, and were again in 
retreat ; and when I arrived in Maidstone, 1 found the ca» 
valiers pouring in, and learned that the enemy were follow* 
ing fast upon their steps. During the whole of that evening 
I could not find Lord Goring (who, by the way, had before 
this* become Earl of Norwich), but I met with many an «dd 
acquaintance amongst the officers, and every kindness was 
shown to the sou of Captain Hall. As an attack waa 
expected early the next morning, the troops were undex^ 
arms before dawn ; and as the earl was riding along the 
line, 1 ran up to the side of his horse, and spoke to him^ 
For a moment, in the rags that now covered me, he did not.: 
recognise his friend’s child, and replied, sharply, ** Get’ 
along, hoy ! get along ! I cannot speak to thee now ! ” y. 

It was the first rebuff I' had ever received from a 
Her, and I thought that my heart would have broke; but I 
still clung to his stirrup, and saM, What, my lord, 
you forgot Little Ball-o’-Fire?” At that name he drew 5a’ 
his rein short, gazed upon my face for a moment, and then 
stooping down over his sadcUe bow, he caught me in his' 
arras, and lifted rae quite up to his bosom. ** Forgot theel 
no, my boy; no!” he cried; “and now I have found thee 
again, thou shalt never quit me, for thy good father’s sake,'* 
There was little time given for farther conversation. The 
enemy had been more on the alert than we expected, and 
were, by this time, rapidly advancing, and the shot of their 
artillery began to tell upon our line. Every one has heard 
of the gallant defence of Maidstone; but it soon became 
clear that wo could not maintain the position in which we 
were first attacked; and Lord Goring, who had laid out? 
his plan the night before, ordered a slow and firm retreat 
to the ground he had fixed upon, at the hack of the town. 
Before he left the green, however, he beckoned me up, and 
gave me a scrap of paper, on which he had written some- 
thing hastily. “Get thee behind that house, Ball-o’-Fire,^ 
he said, “and wait there till you see a young gentleman 
come up with a troop of cavaliers. Ask if he be Colonel , 
Masterton: give him that paper, and them guide hixp dovm:i 
by the back of the town to the b<^owjfaCL-by 
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enemy must advance : take him to any point he can best 
cut his way through, and bring him to me, on the edge of 
yon hill.” 

I did as I was bid ; and Lord Goring himself remained 
• for about ten niinutes longer with the Kentish horse, kcuip- 
ing the green tinnly against the enemy, while ilio other 
regiments tiled oft‘, and took up their position on the slo])e 
beyond. At length, he too retreated; and 1 ]iid inysulf 
while the enemy passed over the same ground. Scareely 
was the green clear, when up at the lull gallop caiiio a 
young gentleman, seemingly scarcely twenty, with as gal- 
lant a regiment of horse as ever I saw. lie halted his 
men before “The Bush” ale-house, and then rode on a 
few yards to see 'what was passing in the hollow way and 
on the slope. 

Plis coniitcnance was a pleasant one, at least to mo; with 
abroad open brow, and quick tine eyes; and although I saw 
the niaimer in which he looked at some dead and 
wounded soldiers, who were scattered here and there, that 
he was nut so habituated to scenes of death and conllict as 
myself, yet I could not help thinking that lie must be tlie 
Colonel Mastertoii to wlioiii I ’was ordered to address myself. 
I watched him for a minute, as his keen ra})id glance ran 
over the confused spectacle that wois passing beyoiul tlic 
town; and as J saw him turn his lioi'se, and ride ba(jk to- 
wards his men, I ran up and .spoke to him. At iirst lie <lid 
not distinctly Iioar what 1 said, but lie bent down his head 
towards me with a good-humoured smile, and I again re- 
peated the words “ ColoJiel Mastertuii.” 

“ VV'elJ, my little man,” he replied, >vitli a look of sur- 
prise, “ what is it?” 

I saw at once, from his tune and his look, that I was 
right, and I gave him the bill<‘t frenn Lord iSh»r iviid., lie 
read it attentively; and then asked, “ Can you lead mo by 
some hyc-path to the left of the enemy’s line/” 1 answt red 
that I coulil; and without more ado, set oifLel'me Iiim, and 
condiieteJ him by the back streets to a poijit where a liiiio 
road led out into the country. 

The moment that his eye gained a clear sight of the 
enemy, I observed it mark every part of their position, rest 
jfixed on one particular spot for an iiistant longer than any- 
jrhere else; and I saw that God had made him a soldier. 
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(His plan was evidently formed; his orders were short, clear, 
and accurate ; and drawing out his regiment from the town, 
ho charged a large body of cavalry, Avho, together with some 
pieces of artillery, lay upon the extreme left of the enemy’s 
lino, and in a moment drove them to the devil. 

1 ran on as hard as I could to see what was going for- 
ward, and just as I came up, I found the roundhead horse 
forced hack into the lines of the pikemen ; and one of the 
first faces tliat I beheld amongst the parliamentarian foot, 
■was 111 at of the man who had killed my father. I never 
forgot fa(;es, and his I was not likely to forget. The fello'w 
was jilke in hand, in front of the young cavalier, and I had 
just time to mark him so as not to be mistaken, when 
Colonel Mastertoii’s horse passed tlic jiikc, and at one blow 
of the rider’s sword the roundhead went down never to rise 
again. 

The battle was like all other battles ; hut by one means 
or another I contrived to keep near Colonel Mastorton’s 
rcgirnorit tliroiigli tlio wliole atfair till, just wlien they were 
in some difficulty, 1 offered to guide them up tlie lime road 
to Lord Goring, if one of the men would take me behind him 
on liis horse. The young gentleman seemed surprised to 
find me so near him ; and after another charge upon a body 
of London troojiers we made our way forward, and reached 
the brow of the hill where the commander-iii-chief thou 
stood. 

The event of that day every one knows. The enemy 
were repulsed at all points, hut it could hardly he considered 
as a battle ^*on, for we were ultimately obliged to retreat. 
After a long, severe march, we halted for tlie nighr, and I 
remained quartered with Colonel Masterton and his regiment, 
and was treated with the greatest kindness both by officers 
and men. It was soon found that the army, being cdiiofly 
conip()se<l of raw and ill-disciplined troops, could n(»t be held 
together; and the same night Colonel Masterton was ordered 
to lead his regiment towards the riglit of the enemy’s line 
of advance, and if possible, to eficct a diversion, while Lord 
Goring, "with wliatever veteran troops could be collected, 
endeavoured to cross the country, and throw himself into 
Colehcstcr. After having attacked an outpost, against 
which he was particularly directed, the young officer was 
ordered to disband a foot regimeat which was joined to his 
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cavalry force; and then, making the best of his way bank 
to Devonshire, whence he had come, to disperse his meri^ 
and keep quiet till better times. As his family, from par- 
ticular circumstances, although attached to the royal cause, 
had not called upon themselves the indignation cf the par- 
liament, in near so high a degree as it had been excited 
against Lord Goring, that nobleman, on giving me to 
Colonel Masterton as a guide, made him promise that ho 
would always protect and never abandon me; and well did 
he keep his word* 


CHAPTERS II. III. IV. V. VI. 
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♦ The above oljnpfcrs are or Jfted by the editor of this work, inasmuch 
as every fact contained in them is to bo found much more fully detailed 
in the “ Memoirs oi Henry Masterton, Lord Masterton;*’ and it may be 
only ncajssarv to add, for tlie infonnatioii ot such i)er8ons as arc unfor- 
tunate onoufyii ijut to liave read that work, that I^ord Mitstorton was 
accompanied tbrou^ii all the adventures tliercin descrii^cil by .lolm Marslon 
Hall, the writer of the present book. Farther, it. may not be irnporf inent 
to obser\’'e, that, as Lord Masb rton himself slates, the subject of the 
present memoirs was ot itiliiiite service and assistance to his noble friend 
in the difficulties and daiijjjers w. lich he hud to tmcounlcr ; and wc have 
every reason to believe, that had it not lurn for ttic pramptitude and 
assistance ol “Little. Kall-o’-iire,” as he is generally culleil in that work^ 
the history oi the noble lord would not have been brought to so liapf>y a 
conclusion. In the chapters here omitted, the writer details all tl)c .scenes 
that took place in England, and all tliose tliat followed :n Fraiu:e, up to 
the period when his Lord Masterton was haj)pily wed<led to tlu- La( " 
Emily Langlcigh, and took up his abode with her falhcT at the bcatiii- 
fttl little chateau of St. Matir, At that point we sliall again commenec 
the atl ventures oi John Marston Hall, as written by liimscif. and ]n occod, 
even to their conclusion, with no otlier alteration whatever, than a. Mght 
modification of the orthography, which docs not particuiarly well suit tho 
fashion of the present day, anci the occasional translation of variou pas- 
sages pziginally written in the French tongue. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

When all these affairs were settled, and my young Lord 
Masterton and his fair lady were looking as pleased as heart 
could wish, going about with each other from morning till 
night, and seeming perfectly contented in every respect, the 
house began to grow tedious enough; for though, perhaps, 
in the wide range of human enjoyments there is no greater 
pleasure than tnat of contributing to render oihcr people 
happy, there are few things more tiresome than looking on 
after the work is complete. I loved Lord Masterton, it is ; 
true, as sincerely as it was possible; for dangers encountered 
with him, and services both rendered to him and received 
from him, had of course made him very dear to me. 1 loved • 
Lady Emily, too, just enough less dearly than I did my lord 
to make my affection distant and respectful; and they both 
loved me very much, from the same motives that 1 loved 
them. Nevertheless, 1 acknowledge again that the time 
hung very heavy upon my hands; and after the first week 
of the honeymoon, when all its bustle and its gaiety was 
over, I began to long for something new. 

I ha^ve no doubt that Lord Masterton, who was keen 
enough in perceiving other people’s feelings, had no difficulty, 
in luulerstj nding that the happiness of himself and his wife 
was too quiet and tranquil in its nature to be very amusing 
to other people; and knowing perfectly that I was of a dis- 
position to which activity, either mental or corpoi cal, w«b 
absolutely necessary, he took no small pains, as soon as he 
could think of anything besides his bride, to give mo full 
3euj>.‘ition, in suj^plying, what be called, the defct^ts in my 
education. I was taught French thoroughly, wdiieh, to say 
truth, has been of great use to me; but, at the same time, 

1 V as filled with a great deal more Latin than 1 ever knew 
whr to do with; and an attempt was made to cram mo 
with Greek, which I resisted with all the repugnance of a 
child for an emetic. Still Lord Masterton, thinkirig himself 
bound to act the part of an elder brother to the orphan boy 
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lie had taken under his protection, persevered in the attempt, 
and several other branches of science were added to iiiy daily 
routine of instruction; hut 1 need hardly tell the reader, that 
this sort of occupation was the least palatable that it is 
possible to conceive in the estimation of a hoy brought up 
as I had been. 

I believe, and indeed am sure, that my good young lord 
saw how distasteful the whole was to me; for 1 have often 
remarked, Avhon he casually entered my place of stiuly, that 
a sliglit smile would play upon his lip, as ho .noticed any of 
the frctfiil and impatient movements with which J accompa- 
nied my lessons. He persevered for nearl^^ nine months, 
however, thinking it absolutely necessary, 1 imagine, both 
to give me such instructions, and to tame, in some degree, 
my wild and restless spirit. For my part I was Ino grate- 
ful for ail that he liad done for me, too scnsihle of the 
kindness of his motives, and too well aware of the snp(u*i()rity 
of his mind, to complain aloud of anything that he might 
think beneficial for me to do. Kepine, 1 did, in scM/rct, and 
that most heartily ; hut, nevertheless, as 1 was quick jiml 
active in mind as well as body, and ajiplied myself diligently 
to learn while I was about it, I probably gained more in the 
same space of time than many other people wfuild have 
done. At length, one day, to ray surprise, my iisunl mastcTs 
did not appear from Paris, and I received directions from 
my lord to prepare to accompany^ him on a long ride. 

This was all very ])leasaut to me, especially as it seemed 
to augur something neW; and no language that e\er yet I 
heard is adequate to describe the sort of thirst for seme no- 
velty, some change in niy situation, which then cousumed 
me. Gladly did 1 get myself ready, gladly did 1 mount 
m|r horse; and riding forward with Lord Master ton alone, 
while th(i gi-oonis remained at a good distance behind, I 
gave tvay to all the wild gladness of my heart. 

Lord ]\Iastcrton suffered the first burst of joy to have its 
full course, and smiled as he remarked it ; but in a few 
mimites he assumed a more serious tone, saying, “ Como 
come, Little Ball-o’-fire, let us ride on calmly, and eotiverso 
like rational people, for I have something serious to say to 
you.”. 

In a moment I was all attention, and ho proceeded: — 

“I was in hopes,” ho said, “ to have kept you^with mr 
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jet for several years; till such time, indeed, as young mea 
Usually set forth in the world ; and even then only to have 
parted wiili you in order to have placed you in some station 
where you might win honour, and make your way to fame. 
For such a purpose, however, it was necessary that all those 
points which circumstances had caused your father to neglect 
ill your education should be supplied here, and I consequently 
have endeavoured to obtain for you every sort of iustruction 
which tliis country can afford.” 

“ Indeed, my lord,” I cried, as he paused for a moment, 
“ I am not of the wood of which men make a scholar; and 
I am nfj’aid, if my getting on in the world is ever to depend 
upon my learning, that I shall drop by the wayside from 
pure weariness.” 

“ I have come to the same conclusion too,” ho answered, 
in a tone vvliicb expressed some degree of mortification, but 
not a touch of anger; “ I have come to the same conclusion 
too ; for you must not suppose that I have been blind to 
your impatience. I bad hoped, indeed, that it would wear 
away, though Lord Langlcigh assured me that it would not; 
but now having given you a trial, having added something 
to your stock of knowledge, and having found that your 
distaste to study increased rather than diminished, I havo 
dctcriniued to abandon the attempt, and to let you follow 
out that way of life for which nature seems to have formed 
you, and in which Fortune herself had placed you.” 

Never did such joyful words ring in my ears before; and 
had we not been on horseback, 1 should have thrown myself 
at liis feet ^0 pour forth the gratitude that swelled in my 
heart. Words, however, were not wanting; and although I 
never made use of more than served my purpose, yet I con- 
trived to make him understand how very hap 2 )y lie had madp 
me. 

“ AVell, well,” he replied, *^all I can wish is to advance 
your interests ; but you are of course aware, that such a 
change of prospects implies that you must leave me.” 

Althoiigli I l)ad thought the matter over a thousand times, 
and ])icturcd to myself all I should like to do, yet 1 had cer- 
tainly never contemplated the necessity of quitting .a friend 
and protector that 1 loved, as a j^art of the scheme ; and 
when lie placed it thus plainly before me the tears rose in 
mj eyes. 
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•‘Such, nevertheless, must be the case,*' he continued; 
** for, of course, to pass your time in idleness here would 
be as disagreeable to you as to pass it in dry study.” 

“ But cannot you go to the wars,” I cried, “ and let me 
go with you?” Lord Masterton smiled. “ I am atraid,” 
he replied, “that I cannot mingle in the scenes of civil strife 
that are going on here, solely to find occupation for your 
active spirit. No, no, my good boy, Lord Langleigh and 
myself agree in thinking, that foreigners, casting tliemsclves 
upon the protection and hospitality of a nation like this, 
should take no part in the factious intrigues that agitate 
the country; and we have determined to remain as quiet as 
possible till they are all over, which wo both hope and 
believe will he the case ere many years be past; for the 
most turbulent cannot long remain blind to the dreadful 
evils which such a state of distrust, uncertainty, and appre- 
hension inflicts upon every class in the community. But 
to return to our subject : it becomes us now to think of how 
we can place you to the best advantage. You are too 
young, of course, to serve in any of the regiments at pre- 
sent in activity, and if we place you as page to any one else, 
it must solely be with a view to yqur military promotion 
hereafter. A gentleman who was here the other day, with 
our good friend Monsieur de Vitray, was pleased with your 
history, and expressed a desire for just sucli a hoy as you, 
to bring up in his own steps, which have ever been foremost 
in the field of battle.” 

“ Who, who was that?” I cried eagerly. “ I saw them 
all. W’as it the dark man with the heavy hanging brow? 
I do not like him,” 

“No, no!” he answered. “It was Monsieur de Vill- 
.ardin, wdio sat at table on Lord Langleigh’s left, with 
dark hair, just mingled with gray, and a scar across his 
forehead.” 

“ I like him,” I replied; “ I like him !” and Lord Mas- 
terton went on. “Well,” he said, “ho luckily liked you 
and your character; and after a long consultation with njy- 
self ,upon the sulyect, and the fullest consideration of your 
interests and your happinese. Lord Langleigh is now gone 
to speak vrith Monsieur de Villardin on your account, and 
to see whether he is willing to receive you in the capacity 
which we wish you to fill. Although the usages of this 
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coBntiy would render it in no degree degrading for the eon 
of the first nobleman in the land to become the page of tlie 
Due de Villardin, yet we wish you, as it were, in quitting 
me, to gain a step in lile. Lord Langleigh, therefore, will 
tell liiiti that if lie will receive you as superior to his common 
pages, and promise to obtain for you a commission in the 
service of the state, when you reach the usual age, we are 
willing to place you under his care. At the same time, to 
enable you always to maintain the station which we wish 
you to take, we have determined to grant you a pension of 
a thousand crowns per annum, chargeable upon a farm of 
Lord Laiigleigh*s in Normandy. You will thus be indepen- 
dent of any one, for the deed of gift shall be drawn out, 
giving you that* revenue irrevocably.’' 

The confused whirl of ioyful ideas that took place in my 
brain at these tidings, would be difficult to express. The 
idea of seeing the world, and mingling in scenes of warlike 
activity once more, was all joy; and if there had been any- 
tbiog which could have given me a moment’s uneasiness in 
tho prospect of going forth again into that world alone, it 
was the chance of being reduced to the state of poverty 
and destitution which 1 had suffered for one whole year. I 
do not mean to say that I did fear it, for I was not of a 
character to fear any of earth’s evils, or even to take them 
into consideration in my lookings forward towards the 
future; hut the memory of some pains and some degrada- 
tions which I had sufl’ered did certainly cross my mind for 
a single moment, thou^i without any power to affect my 
hopes or purposes. By the liberality, however, of my kind 
protectors, all such apprehensions were entirely removed. 
I had now always a resource, and that resource greater in 
amount than the pecuniary means of many a nobleman’s 
son. Sorry I am to say, that for the time these joyful 
feelings, and all the gay dreams to which they gave rise> 
very nearly wiped away the grief I had felt at the pros- 
pect of quitting Lord Masterton; and although I was 
deeply grateful, and expressed my gratitude for the new 
proofs of his generous kindness which he hod just given 
me, 1 could not help, as we rode home, raving upon all 
the bright anticipations which 1 entertained in regard to 
the future. 

o.miled at my delight; and though perhaps another; 
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man might have been offended at the little regret I expressed 
at leaving him, he had himself known what the spirit of 
adventure was too well not to make full allowance for the 
passionate desire of novelty that I felt, and for the restless 
love of change which habit had, in my case, rendered second 
nature. 

To hear the success of Lord Langleigh’s mission was now 
my thirst. But ho did not return for several hours, and I 
was obliged to bridle my impatience the best way I could. 
When he did appear, however, his countenance, which was 
a very expressive one, showed me at once that he was well 
pleased with the event of his errand. Nevertheless, he said 
nothing to me on the subject ; and as Lord Mastertoii was 
out of the way, 1 was still compelled to digest my curiosity 
till the next morning. Before breakfast, however, I observed 
them in close conference for some time; and Lord Langleigh, 
whose custom it never was to talk upon any subject of im- 
portance sitting still, called me to him as he rose fj*om the 
breakfast table, and in a walk through the park informed 
me, with his usual prompt but somewhat sparkling manner, 
that the Due de Villardin had very willingly agreed to all 
that he proposed. 

“ You are not to think,” he added, “from his readiness 
to take you, urchin,” the name by which he always called 
roe, “that you are any great acquisition, after .all. Never- 
theless, you are a good, quick-handed boy, and if you go 
on as you have begun, you are in a fair way to got yoursidf 
hanged, shot, or made a field-marslial of. My sou-in-hiw 
tells me, what indeed I very well kjiew without his telling, 
that your heart is all on fire for activity and new scenes. 
Now, with Monsieur do Villardin, it is probable that you 
will have as much as you could well desire ; for he is one 
of those men who let no moment fiy by them unmarked by 
some deed or some event. He is in the midst of all the 
Parisian factions, too ; and if one half of the rumours of 
the day be true, they will soon bring down Spanish cunning 
to aid French intrigue, and make a mess of it fit for the 
palate of the devil himself. So, now you will be in your 
right element, urchin, and I will only give you one piece of 
advice before you go. Never let your zeal for any one’s 
service make you act ill, even to his greatest enemy.” 

1 felt myself turn as red as fire, for, to say the truth. 
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the good old lord had touched upon a tender point; and 
though I was young enough to think of such matters lightly, 
yet during the nine months which I had lately passed in 
a much more contemplative manner than pleased me, a 
suspicion would now and then come across my mind, that 
one or two things in my past life might as well have been 
left undone. Lord Laiiglcigli observed me colour, and 
adding, with a nod, “It is worth your thinking of,” he left 
me, and returned to the house. I did think of his advice 
long and eagerly ; and his words sunk down into my heart, 
producing therein the first of many changes whicli I shall 
yet liave to notice in my principles and conduct, as in 
passing through life I every now and then gained a lesson 
or an admonition, which taught me my own weaknesses, or 
restrained my wild passions. It was in vain, I soon felt, 
to look hack and regret the past; hut from that moment I 
formed my determination for the future, and tritjd never to 
forgot, that no cause could ever justify an evil action. 

All after arrangements were soon concluded. My dress 
was already more splendid than was at all necessary. My 
purse was well furnished by the liberality of my kind bene- 
factors; and a pass having been procured for mo to enter 
Paris, I took leave of the family at vSt. Maur three days 
after the conversation I have just detailed, and was delivered 
ov(',r into the hands of Monsieur de Villaruin himself, by the 
chief icuyer of Lord Langlcigh, who accompanied me into 
Paris. 

. My now lord received me very graciously, and promised 
me great thirgs if I attached myself to him as zealously as 
I had done to Lord INIastcrtoii. His countenance, I have 
already said, had pleased me from the first; and it certainly 
was one well calculated to command both respect and regard, 
Nevertheless, as I came to know him better, I remarked 
occasionally two expressions whicli I had not at first ob- 
served, but which were strongly indicative of his real charac- 
ter, or rather of his faults. The first was a quick, sharp, 
inquiring, perhaps fierce expression, when anything was 
said in an under tone by the persons around him. This, 
however, passed away in a minute; but the second, which 
consisted in a tremondoiis gathering together of tlio brows, 
when any one seriously offended him, would last for some 
hours, and it was evidently with difiiculty that he could re- 
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aaaitme his uanal gay and cheerful manner, through tha 
whole of the rest of the day. 

I liad early Jeanied to watch people’s countenances as 
the v/eather-ghisses of their minds, and thence to judge, not 
only of what was passing within at the mooient, hut also of 
their habitual feelings and inherent dispositions. This had 
been taught me by my father, who Ijad establislied his cri- 
terioiis for judging by long experience: and I had not seen 
the fierce, sharp look, and the deep, heavy scowl, upon the 
face of the duke more than twice, when I estabiisliod it in 
my own mind, as a fact beyond doubt, that he wan both sus- 
picious and revengeful. At the same time 1 discovered, by 
other circumstances, that he was highly sensitive ti» irlicule; 
and that, knowing well to how many jests he would expose 
himself if he suffered his irritalde jealousy to ap]>ear, he 
laboured strenuously to cover it by the sQ,mc light and witty 
manner of treating everything, which in that day was uni- 
versall}’’ affected by all Frenchmen. In this he was not 
paini(mlarly su(ieessfiil; for, though his mind was (juick and 
brilliant enough, Ills heart was too full of deep and power- 
ful feelings to harmimise well with that playful badinage 
which alone ofiects the surface. 

So much for my new mssler; but there are otlier mem- 
bers of Lis family who yet remain to be noticed. Tiie first 
of these, of course, is ]\iadame la Duc'nesse, to whom he led 
me immediately after I had been presented to himself, and 
introduced me as his new page, of whom she had heard so 
much. She was a very lovely womaii, and at heart a most 
amiable one; considerably younger than her husband: per- 
haps about four-and- twenty years of age; and ihough, I 
believe, it would be doing Diana herself no injustice to com- 
pare her to Madame de Villardiii in point of cJiastity, yet at 
the time I was first presented to her, ere sorrow or domestic 
<liseomf()rt had tamed the light heart and banished the vani- 
ties of youth, she had decidedly that love of admiration 
which has often, in this world, done more harm to a woman’s 
character than half-a-dozen faux pas. It mattered not 
with whom she was in company : rank, station, age, made 
no difierence; admired she was determined to be by every 
one who came wdthiii the sphere other inlliieiice : a thousand 
little airs would she assume to excite attention ; and bright 
^uid sparkling was the triumph which lighted up her eyes 
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irhen Bhe had succeeded in captivating or attracting. In 
the case of myself even, a boy of twelve years old, she could 
not resist the desire of displaying the same graces which 
she spread out before others; and when her husband brought 
mo forward to her, the smile that played around her lips, 
tlui fl.isli that glistened from her fine eyes, and the elegant 
attitude with which she held me by the arm, and gazed for 
a moment in my face, were all a little more than natural, 
and very, very different from the calm sweet manners of die 
boautifid Emily Langleigh. 

llosidcs herself, I found in the saloon where she was sit- 
ting her only child, a fine lively girl of little more than six 
years old, who afterwards became my frequent playfellow. 

Having introduced me to his lady, and told her several 
particulars of my history, adding no small commendations 
thereunto on my own behaviour, the duke summoned his 
major-domo, to whose hands he consigned me, bidding him 
make me familiar with the house, and all that it contained. 
The old man, who had been in the family of De Villardin 
from infancy, took me by the hand kindly enough, and led 
me aw(vy to his own apartment, which consisted of two small, 
neat cluiinbers, on the lower story, looking out into the court. 
EA'celleiit old Jerome Laborde, for such was the name of the 
majer-domo, took care, as we went along, to give me many a 
consolatory assurance of my being well taken care of, and 
rendered very happy in the mansion of his master, con- 
ceiving me to he one of those young and inexperienced hoys 
wlio are generally preferred to the place of page in a noble- 
man's house at a tender age, and who, commencing with 
timidity atid innocence, generally end in impudence and in- 
trigue. llis compassion was also moved towards me from 
the misfortune, as he thought it, of my being an English- 
man. But by this time 1 had learned to speak French al- 
most as -fluently as my na.tive tongue; and before I had 
boon half an hour witl^the old major-domo, I had convinced 
him tlioroughly that I was a person to make myself very 
mucli at home anywhere, and in any circumstances. His 
ideao of a page, however, did not permit him to imagine 
that, as I had not the bashful fears of the earlier stages of 
pa geiiood, 1 could have anything better in my character 
than the pert sauciness of its latter epoch; and having con- 
ceived this bad opinion of me, the good old man very soon 
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civilly told me, that he would lead me to the pages’ room, 
where I would find three others, as gay and hold as myself. 
But before I proceed to this new theatre on which iny young 
abilities were destined to display themselves, lot me add 
that, ere many days had passed, I found means to convince 
worthy Jerome Lahorde that the circumstances of my former 
life had rendered me a very dilferciiit creature from any lie 
had yet met with in all his long experience of pages. The. 
injustice that he found he had done me, added to the favour- 
able impression he afterwards received, gained me a place 
in his good will, which I did not lose till his death. 

A scene, however, was yet to take place which was to 
signalise my entrance into the house of Monsieur de Villanlin, 
and to place me, by my own exertions, in that station in his 
family wdiich Lord Langleigh had previously stipulated tliat 
I should enjoy. On entering the pages’ room, as it was 
called, I found, indeed, three boys as gay and bold as my- 
self, full of saucy conceit and pert jocularity. They >vere 
all older than I was, and one seemed little less than fifteen 
years of age. No sooner was I left there hy the inajor- 
dorno, than, of course, I became the subject of their raillery, 
and for some time submitted to afford them matter for 
amusement. Their first employment was, naturally, iho 
examination of my dress, wliicli I could see, hy a frequent 
shrug of the shoulders, and the words mauvais did 

not particularly please these juvenile (Joing 
from that, however, to otlicr matters, they carried their 
jocularity so far, that I soon found it >vould be net^ossai-y to 
exert one or two of the qualities which I had acquired in a 
harder school than any to which they had ever been sub- 
jected, in order to put them in that place which I intciulcd 
them to occupy during ithc rest of my stay in tlie family. 
I consequently took advantage of the first insolent word 
spoken by tlic eldest, who appeared to have a riglit prescrip- 
tive to tyrannise, and having drn||heil liim more lu'artily 
than ever he was drubbed before, I proceeded to reduce the 
two others to a complete state of discipline and subordina- 
tion. 

It may easily be supposed that nil this was not efiectod 
without considerable noise; for though we were all small 
enough to have lain quiet in any bouse, my tbicc com^ 
jianions were very vociferous. Just as I was putting, what 
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may be called tlio finishing stroke to the aflPair, hy once 
more knocking down the eldest, who, on finding that his 
two fellow pages, notwithstanding all they had suffered from 
hi!n in former times, were now willing to espouse his cause 
against tlio new comer, had roused himself again to the 
combat, I perceived that the door of the apartment was 
ajar, and that the face of Monsieur dc Villardin (with two 
or three huyers behind) was gazing in upon the conflict. 
This discovery, however, did not prevent my giving full 
force to my blow, and my antagonist measured his length 
upon the floor at his master’s feet. 

“Very well struck for a coup d'essai!^' cried the duke, 
walking in; “ every fresh dog must of course fight his Avay 
tlirough the pack; hut now, young gentlemen, as your new 
comra<le seems to have satisfied you pretty well that his 
must he the first station amongst you, by right of superior 
strength and activity, I also tell you that it is by my will. 
Gas])ard,” he continued, turning to his eldest page, “you 
arc hut a hoy, and not fit to cope w-ith one who has slain 
men. So submit with a good grace, and give him your 
hand,” 

The hoy, wdio had hy this time risen from the floor, 
obeyed; hut, as he did so, he eyed me from under his bent 
brows witli a look of sufficient warning that I had gained 
an enemy. This ^vas an acquisition not particularly dis- 
agreeable to me; for, to tell the truth, I had at that time 
been so iniicdi more accustomed to deal with enemies than 
friends, tliat 1 hardly felt in my element without them; and, 
indeed, as I looked upon man’s natural position to be a state 
of warfare, 1 was always prepared to bear my share in it 
with good will. These opinions, it is true, changed greatly 
afterwards; hut how the alteration was brought about is to 
be found in the history of my after life. 

Tlie mortification of Gaspard do Belleville, which was the 
name of iny chief opponent, was rendered complete by the 
duke selecting me as the companion of his ride to the palais, 
whore the parliament was then sitting. But 1 must speak 
of the events which occurred to me in Paris by themselves; 
nor, indeed, should I have mentioned the childisli sqiUibblo 
which took place between me and the other pages, had ifc 
not been neces.sary to explain the origin of a good solid 
hatred which Gaspard de Belleville conceived towards me. 
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and which lasted undiminished through life, rendering hia 
own days miserable, and having quite sufficient cifect upon 
my fate to show me that we should never make au eiiciuy 
when we can make a friend. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The city of Paris, and the country in general, were then in 
a pitiable state, owing to every party in the land combining, 
in the strongest degree that it is possible to imagine, the 
qualities of knave and fool. The parliament was playing 
the fool in Paris, and yet sacrificing the country to the nicest 
calculations of its own interest. The party of the Duke of 
Bouillon was playing the fool, and letting slip every o])por- 
tunity of effecting its own objects, while it was calling a 
foreign power into the heart of its native country to obtain 
them. The people were playing the fool in suffering them- 
selves to be letl by an ass, the Due de Beaufort, and ty a 
knave, the Cardinal de Retz, while, at the saniO time, they 
took care to enrich themselves by the plunder of the sti?res 
and magazines ; and last, not least, the court was playing 
the fool at St. Germain, treating weakly wlicrc it might 
have acted vigorously, and yet clicatiug all the other par- 
ties with the most consummate art. 

The situation of France at the tinie I entered Paris was, 
in a few words, as follows: — Louis XIV. was then a mere 
hoy, under the regency of his nwther, who, in turn, was 
under the government of Cardinal Mazariii; and these three 
personages, together with the Prince of Conde, and a hu ge 
body of nobility, were tben at St. Gcrmain-en-Laye, shut 
out of the city of Paris, which they were hesiegirag without 
a sufficient body of troops to take even one of the gates. 
The parliament, which had begun the war, and the pimple 
who had seconded it, remained in the capital, hating Maza- 
rin, and laughing at the court; but heartily sick of a war 
which prevented the butter and cream from tlie count)*y 
reaching Paris in safety; while a party of clever men and 
iminense rogues, consisting of a nuniber of general officers, 
with the Dukes of Bouillon, Elbeuf, Beaufort, the Prince 
de Conti, and the Archbishop de Retz, laboured night and 
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day to keep both people and parliament in a state of agita- 
tion and excitement, in order that each of these worthy and 
notable leaders might wring from#he weakness of a regency 
every sort ol gift, honour, and emolument. For this pur- 
pose, open war liad been declared against the court, while, 
as usual, the king’s name was used, and the king’s standard 
displayed on both sides. All the people in the realm seemed 
.mad, and a strange spirit of contradicting their own estab- 
lished characters appeared to have seized upon every one. 
Acknowledged cowards led armies and ruslied into battle, 
the most faitliful tunied traitors, the most honest became 
knaves, the firm w'ere in a continual state of vacillation, the 
wdsc showed themselves fools, and the brave ran a^vay. 
However, as it became evident to the Parisian generals that 
the parliament w'as inclined to separate from the people, 
and make peace with the court for itself, before tlie conces- 
sions W'cre granted wliicli they, the generals, demanded for 
themselves, lljey determined to do their best, by means of 
the pe(‘j)lo within the city and of armies witliout, to compel 
the parliament to be honest to them and dishonest to the 
court. Negotiations were immediately opened wdili the 
Spanish government of the Lo^w Countries: Spaiiish ambas- 
sadors were received in Paris; the archduke began his 
marcii into F'rance; Turenne, himself, with the common 
madness of tlic day, raised the standard of rebellion against 
his king in aid of his brother the Duke of Bouillon, and the 
Due d.c Longuoviile promised to advance also with his forces 
from lloucii to support tlie Parisians in tlteir stmggle. 

Such was the '’.ituatiou of things externally when I eiitered 
the ca]»ital, and became attached to one of the party of 
general ofiieers. At the same time, it is to he remarked, 
that deputits from tbe parliament were treating for ]^eace 
at Rufl; and though tbe date of their powers had expired, 
they were still continuing their negotiations. A report 
even was current that they had concluded a treaty' with 
Mazarin; and as I Ijatl passed through the town on my tvay 
to tlic house of Monsieur de Villardin, I had found the people 
collected ill large bodies, shouting, “Dotvn with Mazarin* 
down with the parliament!” 

By the time that we issued forth into the streets to taka 
our way to the building where the great judicial body wua 
ftSdembled, the rumour had become still more general, and 
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the crowds, of course, were increased. Nothing was heard 
hut cries and shouts, and what were then called Mazarinades. 
Poniards, muskets, pikes, ftiid swords were in all hands; and 
BO very indiscriminate was the use which the people seemed 
inclined to make of their weapons, that it ^vas only hy con- 
stantly joining in their shout of “Down with Mazarin !” that 
we made our way through them in safety. The numbers in 
the neighbourhood of palais were still more immense and 
vociferous; and even the crowd of guards who were keeping 
the court and the doors of the building, seemed not a whit 
less infuriated than the people. At the same time persons 
were seen continually coming out from the parliament, and 
haranguing the multitude ; and those also who went in sel- 
dom failed to treat them to a taste of their eloquence ero 
they entered the gates; the state of insanity to which all 
this oratory raised the populace may easily he im«igined; 
and at one time I heard a man exclaim from amongst the 
crowd, that they should hang the deputies over the gates ; 
while one of the town-guard added, that if Monsieur de 
Villardin, who was just going in, would return and point 
out to them who were really the Mazarins in the parlia- 
ment itself, they would drag them out, and poniard them in 
the court. 

Upon this, the duke, of course, favoured them with an 
oration also, and a curious piece of composition itw’as; con- 
sisting of a series of jdeasantrics upon the parliament, upon 
Mazarin, upon himself, upon the court, and upon everything, 
mingled with a few apophthegms upon policy, religion, and 
morals, which all tended to captivate the people, and make 
them think him wondrous wu*se, without tending in the least 
to calm them, or reduce them to order and decency. Now 
Monsieur de Villardin was not only a polished speaker, and 
wliere his own passions were not concerned, a close rcasoner, 
but be was also really a patriotic, generous, disimtM*csted 
man; and tbc fact of bis speaking for half an hour, as ho 
did on the present occasion, a tissue of higli-sounding, dis- 
jointed nonsense, which could only servo to inflame still 
farther the minds of a mad and excited populace, can only 
be accounted for upon the ground of the general insanity 
which seemed at that time to have seized upon all ranks and 
classes. 

This oration being hnished, we entered the parliament 
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houBo; and by the special favour of one of the door-heepers, 
my new lord was permitted to take me with him into tlvo 
interior of the building, perhaps anticipating one of tliose 
scenes in which the prompt hand and ready perception that 
had been my principal recommendation in his eyes, might be 
Bci viceahle to him in more ways than one. We took our 
way by the great staircase in the right wing, and soon found 
ourselves in what is called the Salic des pas perdus, which 
was full of people of all sorts and descriptions; guards, 
door-keepers, andofiiecrs of palais; counsellors, states- 
men, inenlbers of the different chambers, and the mixed 
crowd of attendants belonging to all those who were throng- 
ing to the parliament on the present momentous occasion. 
Passing onward, through the small rcfresliment rooms called 
Lvs Buvettes, where no obstacle was presented to my fol- 
lowing my master, we were soon in the midst of the hall in 
which the parliament were assembled ; and such a scene of 
disgraceful confusion has seldom, perhaps, been witnessed, 
Ilalf-a-tlozen people were upon their feet haranguing at 
once, and several minutes elapsed before anylliing could bo 
heard except a confused gabble of tongues, which might have 
done lionour to the top of the tower of Babel. 

At lengtli, the Due M’Elbeuf, whom 1 had seen before, 
and who seemed to have the longest breath, the loudest 
voice, and tijc most determined pertinacity of the party, ob- 
tained the ascendancy; and one by one sitting down, ho was 
left speaking alone. 

“Now, sir president,” he continued, turning to a man of 
dignified a}>pearance, who, habited as a high law i.fficer, 
occupied one of the principal places of the assembly, “now, 
sir president, since 1 can make myself heard, 1 demand dis- 
tinctly wliether you or any of your fellow-deputies have, at 
your conference with Mazarin and the court, made any pro- 
vision whatever for the security and remuneration of the 
generals and other officers who have sacrificed so much in 
the cause of the parliament and the people?” 

“Before I reply to any particular questions,” answered 
the president, “I will, with the permission of the parlia- 
ment, read the proch verbal of our proceedings at the 
conference at Ruel. Then having seen what we have really 
done, the chambers will bo enabled to judge whether they 
can approve of the treaty of peace we have concluded,” 
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*‘Yon had no power, you had no power,” shouted forty 
or fifty voices at once ; “you had no power to c*»iicludo 
anything I Your authority expired four or five days ago! 
There is no peace ; we will have no peace I The dc}>utie3 
have gone ]>eyond their powers; they have abandoned dis- 
graccfully our generals and our friends!” 

In vain the chief president attempted to read the paper 
which he had in his liand. Every time lie opened his 
mouth his words were drowmed in murmurs juid rcpiMiuhcs; 
and even when he abandoned the endeavour and t at down, 
it was clear that the rest of the assembly only w'aited for 
sonic new ivord to break forth again into tumult ami invec- 
tive. All solemnity, all dignity, was laid aside; tlio 
turhulonce had not even the impressiveness derived from 
being torriUe, it was simjilv ridiculous, and the only image 
presented to the mind by the whole scene was a body of 
fishwomcn scolding in a market. 

After the silence of perhaps a minute whitdi ensued, a 
little pale young man, who seemed to be slightly deformed, 
and who 1 afterwards fvumd w’as the Frince de Conti, rose 
near the head of llic liall, and said, in a mild and swoct- 
tonod voice, that he did wxuuler that the depiui('s irom 
the ]>arlia!3iei(.t liad thought fit to conclude a peace with tlic 
court, witih.ut oonsulling himself and the geiicnil*' of the 
army. Another pci'son, w’ho ■was afterwards add rosed as 
the Due do liouiiion, with a broad, uunicaning counte- 
nance, which, however, lighted up in an extrum ilinarv man- 
ner when he bi gau to speak, followed the l*nuce de Conti 
in addivsring tiie jmniainent: — 

“ Gviitlcmcn,” he said, “ since you have thought fit to 
conclude a peace with tlio court, and allowed tin* t'ardimil 
Mazarin, whoso enmity 1 have so highly provoked in \auir 
service, to remain prime niiiihtcr, the only favour amd re- 
ward that 1 sludl require of you is, to ohuin me. a ]‘ass- 
port, as speedily a.s possible, to quit the country willi my 
family.” 

“ We liavc not concluded a peace; we disavow it. The 
deputies had no power,” cried a dozen voices at rmec: and 
ev<>ryb<»dy again began speaking together, as if the sense of 
of hearing had suddenly left the, whole assembly. One 
mail, the i)u<; do TJeaufort, who was handsome cnoiioh, 
indeed, but whose good looks were principally composed of 
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high heaJth «ia<d stupidity, laid lii.-^ Imud njvon the hilt of lam 
sword, and declared that it sboukl never draw Llood for 
Mazariii. Another protested that the parliament had ren- 
dered itself for ever unworthy of the conlidence of the 
peojde; and what between repr<jachos ami tiimuit, more than 
an hour ]»assed without anything being concluded. 

In the midst of all this uproar, however, a piece of buf- 
foonery, ])eri(jrmed by the wcdl-known Bachaurnoot, restored 
some sort of good humour to the assembly; lor, seizing a 
moinentai’v yiausc, when every tongue, as if b}' common 
consent, hulled to take breatlj, he ]>asscd behind the famous 
Do itotz, tbeti arehhidmp-coadjnror of 3 'aris, snatched forth 
a jKriiiard, whioli he had e:.-.pied lying eoneealed in the 
bosom (ff tiiat facthms y^relate, and liolding it up to the eyes 
of the pari i.’juo 111 , exclaimed, “ (ienllemen, gentlcuitn, look 
at tlio Ireviarv of our archbishop!” 

A roar of laughter succeeded, winch left the whole of 
that grave n?-.Si‘iultly so nuicli out of countenance, that it 
was some time bidore tliey could speak of any serious busi- 
nes*;, much m<ir<‘ return to the angry di>putaUon, in which 
they had been iuterni]>ted. 

'iakiug advantage of the chungo, one of tb(‘ lawyer’s, 
called the Jhvsidcut de Coigmnix, ruse and inadi^ the most 
BOiJsildc ]»roj)osiliou winch iiad yet been lieard: namely, 
that us tlie deputies liad acted without authority, and as the 
resyfuusiliiliry of what they had done, ot course rested upon 
1 ]ie.m,'(.lves, tliey sliould be sent back with llie treaty they 
had framed, and though jicnuitied to take it ior the basis 
of a new one, snould he diructed, in addition, to siijail ite. 
for immnaiiy and recom]K*nco to tl*c generals a-nd uolks 
W'ho had engsjged in the cause i.f the ]>arliamcnt. 

He Ijiol not yet coiieliuled his harangue, however, when* 
tremendiius noi-** in tlie court below, and even in the hall 
without, t<»gethcr wiiU loud shouts of “Down witli Mazu- 
rin!” “Down wdth the parliuinentl ” “Hang up the 
deputies! ” Long live the noble generals!” “Let us liave 
a republic!” “Set lire to the palais!^* and other such 
sweet and delectable exhortations, roared by the stentorian 
voices of the crowd, caused the orator to turn very' pale, 
and to sit down bclorc^o had finished his oration. Ano- 
ther la>vyer rose to second the proposal of the first; but by 
this time the noise had become so tremendous that wduit ho 
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flAid doidd not bo distinguished, and the moment after the 
' great door of the hall opened, and one of tlie door-ktcpcrs 
entered, pale and trembling, announcing in a voice scarcely 
articulate with fear, that tho populace had forced their way 
into tho Salle cles pas perdus, and demanded to speak with 
tho Due do Beaufort. 

That prince, who, with scarcely common sense to carry 
him through the world, was the great popular leader both 
at that time, and for many years afterwards, went out and 
tranquillised the people for a few minutes; but scarcely liad 
he again entered the hall when the tumult recommenced, 
and it was found absolutely necessary to break up tho 
Bitting. 

Nevertheless, the chief president, although against him- 
self personally, as the principal member of the deputation 
which had signed the peace, the anger of the multitude was 
most fiercely excited, still maintained his place with calm 
dignity, and declared, without the slightest shade of fear 
detracting from bis perfect self-possession, that a proposi- 
tion being before tho parliament, it could not separate witlj- 
out coming to some decision on the subject. The motion 
that the deputies should be sent back was immediately put, 
and was carried witli somewhat timid rapidity. Tlie next 
question was, how to get the obnoxious deputies to their 
houses with their lives, especially the chief president, who, 
notwithstanding political differences, was admired and es- 
teemed by every nobler spirit present. 

He had just taken tho voices of the assembly, as calmly 
as he would have done at any ordinary time, ami on any 
ordinary occasion; and for a moment after, there followed 
a general pause, while the whole assembly looked upon him 
with a fticling of interest and apprehension that is ditficult 
to describe. Even I myself, who had never seen him be- 
fore, and now, as I stood behind, under one of tbc arclics, 
only caught an occasional view of him through the crowd, 
felt tliat I would have shed my own blood to save him. 
Everybody present was well aware that there existed a 
thousand chances to one that lie would he massacred tho 
moment he showed his face amongst the infuriated mob 
witliout; but be himself did not s<0m to feci that he was an 
object of any particular attention, or to suppose that there 
was any imminent danger, though he must have been inter- 
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sally convinced that his life was not certain for a moment^^ 
Caltnly rising, however, after he had declared the vote of 
the chambers, and had pronounced the sitting at an end, he 
prepared to leave the hall without any apparent agitation. 
As he took the first step towards the door, the Due de 
Bouillon and several other officers, amongst whom my new 
lord was one, pressed about him, and entreated him to pass 
round hy the writing-rooins at the back of the building, by 
whicdi means he would avoid encountering the people. , 

“Gozitlemen,’* he replied, “ the court of parliament never 
conceals itself; and if I were certain of being torn in pieces 
the moment I set my foot beyond this hall, I wouhl not 
cormnit siicli an act of cowardice as to go out by any but 
the way to which I am accustomed.” 

“At least,” cried the archbishop, *‘do not attempt to 
proceed till I have endeavoured to calm the people.” 

A bitter smile curled the lip of tlie president, who well 
knew that prelate to be the instigator of half the seditioifc 
wliicli took place in the city; but he replied, with a low 
how, “Well, well, my very good lord, go and give them 
the word, hy all means;” and almost as soon as De Beta 
had left him, he again began to move tow'ards the door. 
Several of the more popular amongst the officers surrounded 
him as he advanced, in order to protect him; and Monsieur 
de Villardin, placing himself on his right hand, bade me go 
on immediately before, and do what I thought best to assist 
in clearing tlic way. 

“You seem to have great confidenco in y-our page, Mon- 
sieur le Due,” said the president, in a calm, easy tone. 

“ You will see whether I have not cause, sir,” replied the 
duke; “hut lot me beseech you not to utter one word, 
either good or bad, till y'ou are safe in your own dwel- 
liiig.” 

It is a certain fact that, to teach people that we expect 
great things from them is the best of all ^va^^s to cause them 
to use great exertions ; and the words that I overheard at 
once made me determine to leave nothing undone tliat could 
show my zeal or activity. The rest of the populav nobles 
and lawyers now approached to protect the other deputies, 
and thus we jnlvanced to the door. When wm were close 
to it, the huiss'icr threw it open, and a sight certainly some- 
what appalUng presented itself. The outer hall was filled 
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l^jQi suffii^tioii witli a dena^ mass of ill-favourod vagabonds, 
wbo presented themselves, with fury in their eyes and 
weapons in their hands, shouting all sorts of imprecations 
Ijpon the deputies, upon Mazarin, and upon the court. 
They were led by a ruined advocate, called Du Boislo, who 
was almost as ragged as his followers, and equally well 
j&iriiislicd with arms. Indeed, tho combination of swords, 
guns, and daggers, with rags ami tatters, had a very strange 
effect to the eye when it first lighted upon tlio multitude, 
which presented the aspect of a strong force of armed 
beggars. 

However, we moved on directly towards the opposite 
door; and , as all looks were turned upon the parliament, 
none upon me, I advanced, kee]»ing a step before the pre- 
sident, till I almost touched the front rank man in the centre 
of tlio crowd. lie showed not the slightest disposition to 
move out of the way; and although 1 kept my hand upon 
. my dagger, I thought it miglit he as well to try mild means 
■ first, ami therefore, setting my heel upon his toes, I gave 
them a gentle squeeze, which made liim start back, roar- 
ing, upon those behind lum. The tumult was still so great 
that the cry of pain he uttered passed almost unnoticed, 
while his rush back made those bchiiid him retreat also, so 
that a passage was cleared for us half way through the 
ball. We lost no time in taking advantage t>f this favour- 
able circumstance; but before wo had proceeiLd far, Du 
Boisle threw himself in the way of the president, aud ad- 
dressed him in language which at once showed why his 
oratory was so much more successful in, a mob thriu in a 
court of justice. As his harangue was rather lengthy, and 
a crow'd, like damp hay, always heats itself hy standing 
close packed together, 1 sotm saw brandishing <,-f weapons, 
and caught a sight of two or three men mounting upon tlio 
benches at the hack, and calmly taking aim, with their 
muskets, at varioms persons in our little party. It tliere- 
fore seemed necessary to bring tho advocate’s oration to a 
conclusion; and as he was so near the president as some- 
times to take him by the robe, 1 easily got in behind liiin, 
and catcliing his coat, so as to throw him over anumgst the 
|WiOpb, I tripped up liis heels, in tlie very fury t>f his de- 
wmation. My size, of course, greatly contrihuied to my 
BiiccesBi, and also shielded me from notice aud retribution; 
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and in the confnsion which followed, the president and hk 
companions pushed forward, and descended the great staiiv 
case ill safety. 

The crowd without were not prepared for our issuing forth 
without any notice from their friends within, and thus we 
got a considerable start of them, which enabled us to con- 
vey the president to his house unhurt. Our morenients, 
however, were soon perceived: the multitude followed, 
shouting imprecations upon us; and as we endeavoured to 
disperse, after having accomplished our purpose, a thou- 
sand scenes of confusion and brutality ensued. What 
became of the other nobles and counsellors, 1 did not see. 
Monsieur de Villardin turned again towards the palais to 
find his grooms and his horses; but as he bad made himself 
one of the moat conspicuous in defending the president, h'e 
was surrounded and attacked by a party of butchers, who 
threw him down upon the pavement. I was three steps 
behind: one of his assailants knelt over him with a poniard 
in his hand, shouting, “Death to the Mazarin!” and as 
long practice in cutting throats seemed to have rendered 
him expert and quick, it is possible that, cre I could come 
up to atford any assistance, Monsieui* de Villardin would 
have lost his life on the very first day of my attendance 
upon him. At that moment, however, a young cavalier, of 
not more than four or tive-aiid-tweiity years of age, followed 
by two or three servants, dashed in amongst the butchers, 
received iu his own arm the blow of the dagger which was 
intended for the duke’s throat, and cleared the space round 
him. 

At the same time, though he was sharply wounded, ho 
exclaimed with the utmost good humour, “ What! gentle- 
men, are you going to kill your friends? This is no 
Mazarinl^ This is one of the generals. Do you not remem- 
ber Monsieur de Villardin?” It is astonishing how few 
words will convince a mob of anything under the sun. 
The butchers looked utterly confounded when they heard 
that they had just been engaged in the laudable employ- 
ment of assaulting one of the generals of their own armies, 
though they were told so by a person of whom they appa- 
rently knew as little. It was quite sufticient for them, that 
some one said so; and a few more words from the duke 
himself, who had by this time regained his feet, finished the 
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unpresBion, and sent them away to assault somohody else 
mik as much reason. 

As soon as we were left alone, the duke turned to his 
deliverer, and expressed his gratitude for the scr\ice he 
had received. “It would he a shame to me,” lie aclded, 
after his thanks had been poured forth, “if I were to 
remain one moment longer ignorant of the name of one to 
wliom I am so deeply indebted.” 

“I can well believe that you have forgot me,” answered 
^ the young gentleman, “for you have not seen me for seven 
or eight years, which at my time of life effects a great 
change; hut you cannot have forgotten the name of Charles 
de Mesnil, your nearest neighbour, I believe, in Brittany.” 

“Good heaven! my dear count, is it possible?” exclaimed 
Monsieur de Villardin. “ I had indeed forgot you; but you 
were merely a boy when I last saw you. You are changed 
indeed. I never thought to sec you such a height. You 
are taller by full two inches than your father was. Gra- 
cious heaven! but you are bleeding,” he added, remarking 
the wound in his arm. 

“Oh! it is a mere nothing,” answered the other; “I 
will seek some surgeon, and have it dressed.” 

“ Nowhere but in my house,” replied Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin. “ Call up my horses. Are those yours standing 
yonder, count?” 

Tlie reply was in the affirmative; and the young cavalier 
added, that seeing Monsieur do Villardin coming out of the 
palais, he had followed on foot to claim acquaintance with 
him. 

I was not long in finding the grooms, and the two gen- 
tlemen having mounted, we rode home, after having spent 
a morning as full of bustle as even I could wish. 

A surgeon was instantly sent for, and the young cavalier’s 
wound having been dressed, he was presented by Monsieur 
de Villardin to his lady, as the sou of an old friend, and 
the saviour of his life. What passed further 1 do not 
know; hut the day closed, and I felt myself very well con» 
tented with my situation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

After slipping with the pages, whose meals were taken in 
a separate chamber, 1 inquired of the old major-domo, who 
I found was to be my oracle in the house, whether the duko 
was likely to require my attendance upon him diirii'g the 
course of the evening; and learning that I might absent 
myself in security, I told my old adviser that I should go 
out into the streets ot Paris, and‘ take a stroll through the 
city, which I had not seen since 1 left it with Lord Master- 
ton, many months before, The good old man gave me a 
great many sage and prudent cautions as to my behaviour; 
but at the same time, having a billet to send to his nephew, 
one Jacques Marlot, a printer, who lived upon the Quay of 
the Goldsmiths, he did not at all oppose my expedition, but 
on the contrary, requested ino to deliver the note as I went. 

I willingly undertook the task, and sallied forth full of 
glad thoughts, and well disposed to bo pleased with every- 
thing that a great city could present. 

To tell the truth, iny freedom from tho irksome restraint 
and wearisome application which my late studies demanded, 
made me feel very much like a bird escaped from its cage, 
and I walked along through the streets of Paris far happier 
than if I had been lord of one half of the universe. That 
capital neverlheless, was not, perhaps, one of the best 
scliools in which a boy, who, like myself, had run on far 
be V Olid Ilia years in the race of life, ^ould complete his 
education. Always the great emporium of vice and de- 
bauchery, Pans, in its present state, offers httb a feint 
picture of its former self. The license of every kind that 
then existed in the city, no tongue can tell, nor pen can 
describe. Everything the most sacred had become a jest. 
Every moral tie was broken, without shame or care; and 
never did liberty of speech and action arrive at the consum- 
mation of a total demoralization of the whole people, more 
completely than it had done by this time, in the French 
capital. It luckily happened, however, that, though doubt- 
less I might have found plenty to initiate me into all sorts 
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pf mysteries which I had better not have known, I was too 
young for the sort of instruction 1 might otherwise have 
received, and my nature was too quick and vehement to take 
pleasure in vice without passion. 

All that I found then to amuse me in the streets of Paris, 
was the gaiety, the bustle, and the liveliness of the ])eople, 
the witty ribaldry of their songs and jests, their easily 
excited merriment, and their extravagant grimaces. All 
this certainly pleased and interested me; and I met with 
many a sight to attract my attention and arrest my steps 
as I walked on to the Quai des Orfevres. However, I at 
length arrived there, and having discovered the dwelling of 
Jacques Marlot, I went in, and delivered his uncle’s note. 

He was a little, gay, joyful-looking man, not in the least 
resembling the worthy major-domo, but with a face not 
Kxdike the busts ot Socrates, if we can conceive the counte- 
liance of tho philosopher covered over with a florid and 
somewhat wine-imbued skin, and lighted up with two spark- 
ling small black eyes, full of unquenchable Are and malice. 

At the time that I entered he was busily engaged, though 
in total solitude, in despatcliing the goodly form of a fat 
roasted capon, which he took caro to bathe in repeated 
draughts from a tankard of warm wine, which stood in the 
chimney corner. He received me with the sort of gay 
civility which his whole demeanour bespoke, and opening 
his uncle’s note, grinned merrily at the contents; observing, 
that his relation warned him to beware of printing anything 
against the court, as the parliament and the generals were 
all racing against each other to see which would make 
peace fastest. 

**Ma faiV* he added, “I will make my peace as they 
have made theirs, with arms in my hand;” and setting me 
down a cup, he insisted on my staying to drink with him, 
which, after having once tasted his potations, I felt very 
well inclined to do. It struck me, perhaps, as a little ex- 
traordinary, that a poor printer, whoso trade was not at 
that time the most lucrative in Paris, should be able to 
alPord rich Burgundy, and to feed upon iat capon; but I 
soon found that, being of a very unscrupulous nature, 
idaster Jacques Marlot obtained large ^h'ices for printing all 
those defamatory libels againatr Mazarin, the queen, and 
the whole court, which then formed the amusement and tho 
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teproacli of the city. It was his rule never to inquire whoji 
the authors were, provided they paid him largely. Tha 
more unceremonious the wit, and biting the satire, the more 
it agreed with the tastes of the printer himself; and many 
a noble, and 1 believe I might add, many a reverend pen, 
poured forth its gall from under the mantle of Jacques 
Marlot. 

My promptitude in catching his hons mots, my rearliness 
in replying to tlteni, my English accent, and my insular no- 
tions, as he called them, all seemed to please and to amuse 
the printeir much; and after liaving, with a rueful glance, 
divided the last drop in the flagon equally between himself 
and me, lie invited me cordially to come back and see him 
again in a few days at the same hour, wliicli I did not fail 
to do more than once; and many a merry Liugh have we 
had tog('ther at the follies and the vices of persons of every 
rank, class, and condition in the state. Indeed, there was 
sucli a strange ini.\ture of the cynic, the stnic, and the 
epicurean, in the wlnde life and conduct of Jacques Marlot, 
that 1 could not help looking upon him as a great phiio- 
sojdier. 

WJiethcr any one, who by chance may read these pages, 
will coincide in ray opinion, I cannot tell, but every one shall 
have an ojqiortunity of judging; for this casual acquaintance, 
formed under such very common-place circumstances, went 
on into after years, and followed me through many a strange 
scene <o distant parts of the land. Those scenes, however, 
will, themselves, require too long detail for me to pause upon 
our less interesting interviews; though the conversation of 
Jacques AJarlot would, at the time 1 speak of, have formed 
no bail jest-book for the Fronde ; and on that very night I 
heard tnorc hons wots and anecdotes in half an hour than 
had met ray ear for many a day before. 

On niy rotui n home, I found a neat small room, not far 
from the apartments of tlie good major-domo, prepared as 
my lodging ; and by the time I had half undressed myself, 
in Ol der to go to bed, I was surprised to see the door open, 
and Monsieur do VLllardin himself enter the room. As his 
brow was somewhat grave and stern, I imagined that he had 
come to chide me for my absence during tl»o evening, and I 
instantly began to feel a spirit of rebellion at very 
thought, partly engendered by my old habits of mdepen- 
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^eiice, partly by the sense of having in a degree recovered 
it anew. To my good young lord, whom I had lately left, 

1 had been bound by ties of afPection and gratitude, which 
would have made me do anything to please him, and which 
caused ino to submit to his orders or to his rebuke with 
patience and good-will. Such, however, was not the case 
in regard to Monsieur cle Villardin, at least as yet; and I 
determined to show him tliat, though I W'as perfectly willing 
to give him every sort of attendaneo when he required it, 
yet that I looked upon the rest of my time as at my own 
disposal. I resolved to let him know, also, that tliough 
the fortunes of my family had been for some lime at a low 
chb, I had as gentle blood in my veins as lie had; and in 
short, I was prepared to be as saucy and impertinent, I 
doubt not, as any wild, ungoveimahle, and liot-hcadcd hoy 
could be, when, to my surpnsc, ho began upon quite a 
different topic, without taking the slightest notice of my late 
absence. 

Setting down the taper that he carried, he tlirow himself 
into a large chair that stood l>y the fire, and bidding mo put 
on my vest again, as ho had a good deal to say to mo, he 
continued, “Well, my page, wc have begun together, this 
morning, as well as I could wish, and 1 find that the character 
I have received with you does you no more than justioe. I 
(loiil)t not that every hour will increase my regard for you, 
and I shall take care that you have every op|>ortunity of 
distinguishing yourself that you could desire through life.’' 

This discouiv^e, so dilferent from that I had expected, was 
certainly very pleasing to me; but at the same time I had 
learned too much of the world not to understand that it was 
a prelude to something else, wliieh perhaps might not be so 
gratifying; and consequently, I answered wiJi the words 
which mean less than any others in the world: “Your lord- 
ship is very good.” 

“Nevertheless,” proceeded! Monsieur dcYillardin, “it is 
hut right that we should clearly understand upon 'vvluit terms 
ive are to go on together. Now,” he continued, assuming 
a frank and easy air, which when you see men do, you may 
be perfectly sure that they arc clieating themselves, and are 
trying to cheat you also ; “now, I am not in the least a 
suspicious man ; far from it ; by nature I am quite the con- 
trary; nevertheless, 1 think it hut right that every master of 
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a large household like this should be thoroughly acquainted 
with all that takes place in his dwelling. Of course you 
will have a great many opportunities of observing what 
passes in my family, and I must require of you to be frank 
and free with me on all such subjects.” 

I did not like the matter at all, for I understood very well 
what he meant; and I was sure that, although ho felt some 
, difiiculty in explaining himself at first, he would not he long 
before ho found an opportunity of doing so completely. 
However, I thought my usual straightforward way was the 
biest, and I answered, “I am always frank and free, my 
lord. I say what I think to everybody, and of everybody.” 

“So I have heard; so I have heard,” said the duke; 
“and 1 must desire that you do so, particularly towards me; 
remembering that I look upon a person w'ho would see his 
master wronged as fully more culpable than the person who 
wrongs him.” 

“My lord,” I replied, seeing that we must come to the 
point at last, “I certainly never will sec you wronged with- 
out endeavouring to right you ; and if 1 cannot do it in my 
own person, I shall hold myself bound to tell you, in order 
that you may do it. I am sure your lordship docs not wish 
mo to become a spy upon anybody, nor would it have any 
effect if you did, for I would not remain in tlie bouse of any 
one half an hour who was to require such a thing of me.” 

It is w'onderful how many things people will do, from the 
very name of which they would shrink with shame if put into 
plain terms; and though I am perfectly convinced that Mon- 
sieur do Villardin, from some of those vague and visionary 
doubts which haunt the minds of suspicious men, the spec- 
tres of a diseased imagination, would have liked me to watch 
all the events of any importance that took place in his house, 
and make him a full report thereof, yet he iiiwncdiately testi- 
fied great disgust at the very name of a spy, and replied, 
“Far from me be such a thought for a moment, as to pro- 
pose to you, young man, anything mean or dishonourable. 
I know you are of gentle blood, and have served w'ell in a 
noble cause; and therefore, though I hold you bound by 
your duty, as you are also by the promise you have just 
made, to give me instant information if you see any one 
attempt to wrong me in any way, yet, of course, I do not 
desire you to become a spy upon those around you.” 
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I saw evidently that he caught at the promise I had made; 
and to tell tho truth, I was sorry that 1 had made it. Not 
that I did not consider myself bound by the station I held 
in his family to do exactly as 1 liuid said, but J was a little 
afraid that my good lord might construe my words rather 
more liberally than 1 had intended them to be uuderstood. 
Ab they were spoken, however, there was no help for it ; 
and though I repeated over again, to make the engagement 
as clear and definite as possible, that 1 would never see him 
wronged without endeavouring to right him, or without 
giving him an opportunity of doing so himself, still I was 
afraid he might be inclined to exact, under that promise, 
more than 1 should he inclined to concede. I found, indeed, 
afterwards, that he himself very well understood, that there 
was another way of making it a point of honour with me to 
do as he desLred, which was by loading me with benefits, 
and bestowing on me that confidence which would have 
rendered it an act of the greatest ingratitude on my part to 
conceal from him any attempt to injure him. 

Satisfied with the promise I had made, and determined 
with regard to the course he would pursue towards me, he 
dropped that part of the conversation there ; but made me 
give him a long history of my family and my adventures; 
told me that be had been well accpiainted with Lord Wil- 
merton, my mother’s father, some fifteen years before ; and 
ended by giving me an assurance, which he nobly accom- 
plished, tliat thenceforth he would treat me more as his son 
than as his attendant. He then took up the light and 
quitted the chamber, leaving me to meditate over the fu- 
ture, which, notwithstanding the promises lu? bs'l made, 
and w'bich 1 lully believed he would keep, still presented 
some clouds and shadows that 1 certainly could have vvislied 
away. 

After this conversation, I was almost continually with 
Monsieur de Villardin, especially as, in all those exercises 
in which noblemen of that day held themselves bound to 
have their pages well instructed, I was already as skilful as 
necessary, and consequently, bad scarcely any other occu- 
‘pation .than that of attending upon the duke. In tlie pages* 
room matters soon assumed tho state into which 1 could 
have wished them to fall. Master Gaspard de Bclloville, the 
eldest of my three companions, submitted to necessity with* 
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a Bomewhat bad grace; and the two younger, as booh as 
they liad become reconciled to me as their new comrade, 
and accustomed to my manners and accent. Bought shelter 
under iny protection from the tyranny of their former despot. 
The old major-domo ere long acquii*ed a great affection for 
me; and as I was quite willing, from the novelty of the 
thing, to be petted as much as any one pleased, he made 
quite a favourite of me, providing me with all those little 
comforts and luxuries which the chief domestic of a great 
house has always at his disposal. 

Monsieur de Viilardin himself was, as Lord Langleigh 
bad said, a man who let no moment slip past him unmarked 
by some event; and with a spirit of restless activity, not 
unlike what was my own at that time, he took part in every- 
thing that was going on. By day he was either busy in 
the iiilrigucB of liia faction, or in the field with liis troops;, 
and even at night he was very often as busy in beating up 
the eneniy’s quarters, or in stirring up the Parisians to some 
new absurdity. In all his expeditions I formed one of his 
attendants : 1 had constant employment, and both at home 
and abroad was as happy as I could wish. 

This state of things, however, could not, of course, last 
for ever ; and had no other circumstance occurred to inter- 
rupt its duration, the gradual recovery of Monsieur de 
Viilardin from the madness of the Fronde would ultimately, 
have put au end to it ; but an incident soon happened, to 
wliieh I siiall now turn, and which eventually occasioned 
my departure from Paris rather faster than I approved of. 
The first tree/y of peace which had been signed was indig- 
nantly rejected, as we have seen, by the parliament, the 
populace, and the generals, and the deputies were again 
Bent hack to treat at Ruel. During tlieir conferences, as 
an armistice had been refused, Monsieur de Viilardin and 
others took care to amuse Mazarin by frequent excursions, 
■which sometimes were pushed to the gates of St. Germain., 
^lazarin, always timid, made concessions in proportion to 
his alarm ; hut, at the same time, as he loved not the sort 
of arms with ■which the Parisian generals fought him, he 
took care to combat them with weapons peculiarly bis own. 
Throe fresh armies, as I have said, were directing their 
course towards Paris in support of the parliament. * In 
regard to the one promised &om Normandy, the cardinal 
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tampered with the generol, the Due de Longueville, and 
delayed its march. In regard to tbe other, commanded by 
Turenne, knowing the chief to be incorruptible, Mazarin 
corrupted the men. The whole army was literally bought; 
and when its general was about to begin his advance upon 
the capital, he was at once abandoned by his troops. The 
third, consisting of Spaniards, the cardinal well knew would 
not march without the others; and having thus placed him- 
self on more equal terms with the Parisian leaders, he took 
advantage of the consternation which these events produced 
to press the treaty of peace, which was soon after concluded 
and ratified by all parties but the populace, and one or 
two of the leaders, who had too great a love of faction in 
the abstract, to yield to any measure calculated to put it 
down. Thus, then, the war was brought to an end ; but 
still so turbulent and disorganized was the state of Paris, 
that the court dared not set foot within its walls; and, 
while the people were committing every sort of excess, and 
the most scandalous libels upon Mazarin and the royal 
family -were every day published, the parliament, in order 
to signalise their zeal for thoir new allies, the court, pro* 
ceeded against the authors and printers with the most 
tyrannical severity. 

Of course my good friend Jacques Marlot could not 
escape, and I one day found old Jerome Lahordc, the 
major-domo, in great affliction on account of his iie])hcw, 
•who had been .arrested that morning for the publication of 
the famous attack upon the queen, called “La Custoue.” 
It so happened that, by my master's permission, 1 ])assed 
the two following days at St. Maur, with Lord Mastortou, 
who was kindness itself towards me; and on the third 
morning I was sent by the duke, immediately after my 
return, to gain some intelligence in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. As I came back, I saw an immense crowd advancing 
rapidly towards the Place de Gr^ve, and crying “Ilontol 
hontc! Aux Mazarins! aux Mazarina!" Running my 
eye a little foiward, I soon perceived that the cause of the 
tumult originated in the procession of the criminal lieute- 
nant and his archers towards the place of execution, whi- 
ther they were carrying some condemned criminal to make 
itis last public appearance in the most disagreeable manner. 
As it was evident that the principal personage on the scene 
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was in favour with the public, I hastened forward to obtain 
a glance, when, to my horror and astonishment, I beheld 
the jovial face of my poor acquaintance, Jacques Harlot, 
still as jovial as ever, notwithstanding his endeavours to 
assume a sober and sedate demeanour under the very grave 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

Every sort of mad enterprise was then as common as a 
hedge sparrow, and some evil demon put it in my head to 
rescue the unhappy printer from the hands of Monsieur le 
Bourreau. 

Amongst, the mob were a great number of printers’ devils, 
booksellers’ boys, and other shopmen; and speaking a word 
or two to those who seemed the most zealous, our plan was 
'.quickly arranged, and spread like wild-fire amongst the 
people. The crowd was every minute increasing; their 
cries and execrations were gaining new strength at each 
vociferation; and I saw Grani, the criminal lieutenant, turn 
his head more than once to scan the aspect of the very im- 
welcome train which now accompanied him. He soon, 
however, reached the gibbet in the Place de Grove, and 
poor Marlot turned, with a face o?it of which even his 
Tueful situation could not banish entirely habitual fun, to 
;^noiiiico, as usual, his last oration; — “My friends, my 
he cried, “take waimiiig! See what comes of a 
]yj:zarinadeP’ 

Che name acted as a Avatchword, and the moment it was 
a well-directed volley of stones Avas let fly at 
the cSj^ihial lieutenant and his archers, Avho were not pre- 
pared ixL sort of attack. One of the men was knocked 
down, the ’’^st were throAvn into confusion, and taking 
advantao’e moment, Ave pushed on and charged the 

paiiic-strufk officers of justice.^ Some of the guards were 

* Tlic rnf'Hnal de Retz inontions in his memoirs, that two criminals 
were rejicued, and seems to imply that tliey were saved from the gallows 
tog(^tlier. r^oly, Avliosc work forms a running commentary upon that of 
De li' li!, sliows that the Canliual spoke of Jaccjiies Marlot, the printer, 

oijo of these cnljuits, and mention.^ his crime, though the punislimciit 
of death for ■writing, or rather for printing, a libel, may seem a little 
severe. It mast be acknowledged, indued, that “La Custovlo,” a copy 
of whict exists, in the British Museum, is a most dirty and scurrilous 
attack upon tie Queen; but still the tyranny of the Avhole proceeding 
against this ihhappy man seemed to Ju.stify the hatred which the 
people conceivd, about tiiis time, towards the gi*eat body of I’ari&lan 
lawj’crs. 

P 
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fel!«d to the earth; some of them €ed as fast as their legt 
would carry them. The criminal lieutenant was beaten., 
sererely, and glad to escape with his life; Jacques Marlot 
was in an instant set at liberty, amidst the shouts and gra« 
tulations of the populace. 

Feeling tliat I had perhaps done a foolish thing, and 
from a knowledge of the delicate situation in wbit^h tho 
dnhe stood with the court, more apprehensiro of the con- 
sequences to him than to myself, I made as much haste as 
I could to get away quietly, without even staying to con- 
gratulate the printer on his deliverance. As we had com- 
pletely put the archers to flight, and had quite satisfied 
them with their airing in the Place de Greve for one day, 
no one op]K)sed me on my way home, and I 1 ‘ouiid Monsieur 
de Villardin in the hall ready to go out on horschaek, ac- 
companied by the page I have mentioned under the name 
of Gaspard do TJelleville. I had generally found it a good 
plan throughout my little life, whenever I '**ul committed a 
fault wliicli I was conscious might affect hotuc other persons, 
to make them acquainted with it immediately, that they 
might he upon their guard against the conseij notices, aiid 
following this rule, I at once went up to Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin, and informed him that 1 believed I had done a very 
foolish thing. 

“ It is half repaired by acknowledging it so frattkly,” r^. 
plied the duke; “but what is it, my boy, that we may/^Q 
the best to remedy it?’' 

Without farther circumlocution I informed him of tho 
facts, which seemed to startle him a good deal. 

“ This is unpleasant, indeed!” be replied; “ but. j,, truth, 

I cannot find in my heart to be angry with 3 ’ou; ioi - 1 <loiibt 
not I should have done just the same, and wh.'it tlie nia?ter 
would do he cannot well blame in the page. Wo-*/,!!! liope, 
however, that you have not been recognised. Nev<irtlitltss, ” 
he added, in a low, tone, “have what clothe^i you may need 
packed up, and he ready to set out at a minute’s notice, for 
in these times no one can tell one moment wliat he ma^ 
have to do the next.” 

I followed my lord’s orders to the letter; and as soon as 
he had gone out, cast everything that I had tlfit was well 
worth carrying into two large saddle-bags. Ih this occu- 
j^ation I proceeded most zealously, not having die slightest 
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inclination to act as substitute for Jacques Marlot in the 
elevated station which the criminal judge of tlio 1'oiiruelle 
Court had destined him to fill that very mor!ii:«g. The 
thoughts of sueli a consummation to my enterprises disgusted 
me considerably, as, of all deaths under the sun, I had the 
greatest objection to that of hanging; and the idea tliorcof 
occupied me so completely, that it was not till I liad finislied 
the preparation of my saddle-hags, that I bct!i‘»iud:t mo how 
much interested the old maior-domo might feel i:i tiie mutual 
adventures which his nephew and myself lui'l gone through 
that morning. As soon as the idea crossed my mind, how- 
ever, 1 took my way to the old man’s apartments; and as. 
he had heard of his nephew’s condemnation, but not of his 
deliveraiice, 1 found him in a state of great agitation and 
distress. 

“ Cheer up, cheer up. Monsieur Jerome Lahorde!” 1 said, 
as soon as I had obtained admission; “ cheer up, things are 
not so bad as you suppose.” 

The old man shook his head, but 1 went on and told him 
that I had heard from certam authority that his nephew 
liad been delivered by the hands of the people. He was at 
first incredulous, and although I could have given him 
stronger proof than mere hearsay, that what I asserted was 
correct, 1 did not think it necessary or right to make any 
one acquainted with the share I had borne in the rescue, 
except my lord and master. I added, however, so many 
assurances, that the old man at length began to have some 
faith in my statement, and went out himself to ascertain 
the facts, i did not see him afterwards till night; but I 
was very w'eli assured tliat lie must soon receive satis- 
factory confirmation of the good tidings wliich 1 had brought 
him. 


CHAPTER X. 

Shortly after Monsieur de Villardin’s return, on the day 
of which I have just been speaking, I received notice that 
I should be required to accompany him in the evenii;g to a 
great supper at the house of the Due de Bouillon. As I 
was hcgimiing, at that time, from one circumstance or 
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another, to imagine that I was in no degree uglier than my 
fellow mortals, to find out that good looks were prized even 
in a page, and that a handsome person was not shown to 
less advantage hy appearing in becoming apparel, I took 
care that the finest of my^ wardrobe should be displayed on 
the present occasion, where 1 was sure of seeing, and in 
some sort mingling with, all that was bright, and noble, and 
beautiful, in the French capital. 

Although self-conceit has made many a man very com- 
fortable through life, I do believe that the peculiar modifi- 
cation of the same feeling, which is generally called vanity, 
seldom, if ever, produces anything but disappointment. We 
did not arrive at the Hotel de Bouillon till more than one 
half of the company had assembled; and though the scone 
was certainly as splendid as youth, beauty, wealth, gaiety, 
good taste, and grace could render it, my pleasure was of 
course confined to seeing others, without attracting the 
slightest attention myself. Confounded witli the other pages, 
of whom there was an immense profusion, nobody, in all 
probability, ever saw me, except worthy Monsieur de Vitray, 
who recognised me instantly, and spoke a few words to luo 
as he passed. 

As is usually the case, I believe, all the visitors who ap- 
peared thei’C^, came with their own thouglits and purposes, 
and gave not one idea to anybody else, except as they were 
conri€cte»l with tlicir designs and pleasunjs. From the 
extraordinary twist, too, that everything had got in I'raiice 
at that time, the general order of all things seemed in- 
verted. Tlie bright, and the beautiful, and the yoiiiig of the 
Other sex, gave the whole of their conversation to politics 
and factious intrigue ; while cunning statesmen, dce]> law- 
yers, tiiid reverend divines, old ivarriors, and gray- headed 
politicians, universally devoted tbemsekres to making love 
to everybody they should not have made love to. 

I came away, thinking a Parisian party very dull ; and 
sitting in the portiere of the duke’s coach, who carried 
along with liiiu one or twm of his particular friends in the 
body of the vehicle, I ruminated over my disaj>j)ointmont; 
too young, indeed, to investigate metaphysically the sensa- 
laons which I experienced, but quite old enough to resolve 
would never again expect any one to take notice of 
either for my fine clothes or my good looks. 
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When we reached home, Monsieur de Villardin’s friends ; 
descended and went in with him, to tlioir respects to-; 
the duchess, who, having been slightly indisposed, had re- 
mained at home. He, of course, accompanied them into 
the hall, but as he passed me he paused a moment to say 
in an under voice, “ Do not go to bed.*^ There was a good 
deal of anxiety in his eye, and emphasis in his tone, which 
made me attach to his words a greater degree of importaiico 
than they seemed at first to bear. Nor was I wrong in my 
interpretation, for in less than half an hour, the old major- 
domo called me out of the pages’ room, in whieh I had been 
sitting with Gaspard de Belleville, whose spirits 1 had 
remarked to be extravagantly high, and led me by the hand 
to his own apartment. 

When he had got mo there, and shut the door, good 
Jerome Laborde folded me in his arms, and th(*. tears 
actually rose in his eyes. 1 Imve had news for you, niy 
son,” he said; “for unfortunately it happens tiiat your 
kindness to juy nephew is likely to prove your ruin. My 
lord the duke has just been telling me tluit it was you who 
saved my poor nephew, and that the criminal lieutenant and 
his myrmidons have fouiul you out.” 

Of course the first announcement of such a fact wiis not 
particularly agreeable to mo; hut, as 1 came hastily to 
reflect upon my fate, and to think that I should again ho 
obliged to scamper otf, and do the best I could foj‘ myself 
in the world, tliere seemed something so absurd in tlio sort 
of perversity with which fate destined me to he a wandei’er, 
that I could not help laughing, nutwitlistaiidiiig tlie dilH- 
culties ol’ my situation. 

“ You laugh, my son,” cried the old man, in great asto- 
nishment; “]>at I can tell you the business is a very serious 
one, and that you fRight chance to be shut up for life in the 
Bastille.” 

“ If that is the case,” replied I, “ the matter is serious 
indeed. I thouglit they would only have, liangod me ; and 
i have been so accustomed to risk hanging every day of my 
life, that it was nothing now; hut as to spending iny wliole 
existence in a prison, that is a very dilfe rent aifair; and 
therefore, good Monsieur Jerome, 1 shall get out of the way 
directly, leaving you to make my excuses to my lord for 
going withiiut asking his permission.” 
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** You are too quick, my son ; yomlire too quick!*’ cried 
the old man; “ it was the duke himself. told me but 
now to speak to you. Do not suppose that he intends to 
leave you without protection. No, no; ho is a kind-hearted 
man, though quick and jealous in his disposition from a 
hoy; and he hade me tell you that he would have defended 
you to the last for the act you have committed, even had it 
not been in favour of my nephew; but that, as it ivas 
so, he will defend you more eagerly still. He thinks, how- 
ever, that for your present safety, you liad better quit Paris 
as soon as possible ; and as he intended to send some one 
to bis estates in Brittany to-morrow, he will give yon the 
commission, and order a groom to accompany you and show 
you the road.** 

** 1 am quite ready,” replied I; ‘‘ there is nothing to he 
done but to saddle the horses.** 

Never did 1 see so hasty a boy!** cried the old man; 
** how will you get out of the gates, I should like to know, , 
wiicn they are closed as hrmly as locks and chains can 
make them?’* 

... « I would get over the walls,” replied I, smiling. 

“And the horses ?” said the old man, with a smile. “No, 
no, my son. you must follow the plans laid down for you by 
my lord, who knows this country, at least, better than you 
do. Whc.n you have everything ready, he says, go to hied, 
and sleep for two or three hours ; rise twenty minutes be- 
fore the dawm, and you will find horses, and the packet he 
intends you to take, all ready prepared for you. By the 
time you get to the gates, they will be opened, and you will 
have nothing else to do but to ride on as fast as possible, 
till you reach my lord’s castle of the Pres Vallee. B en tain 
there quietly till you hear from him, and in a few weeks 
he will have negotiated your pardon with the court.” 

This plan was, of course, one that both suited my w'ishes 
and pro>ided for my safety, better than any I could hovo 
laid out for myself. It offered me the prospect, tots ot new 
scenes and adventures of a nature somewhat less appalling 
than those which might lead me into a dungeon for life; and 
I consequently proceeded to put it into execution wdih every 
feeling of joy and gratitude. Good Jerome Laborde undeJP' 
took to have me called at the appointed hour, and aceus- 

^ed from infancy to take repose at any scattered momeutB 
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that offered the possibility of doing so, I laid down and 
was soon asleep. 

When I was caifed in the morning, I found, much to my 
surprise, that Monsieur dc Villardin was himself up ; and 
as 1 afterwards discovered, had risen at that early liour 
solely on my account: a mark of kindness and interest tliat 
touched my heart the more, because it was totally unex- 
pected. After receiving from his own hands a packet of 
letters for his different fanners and receivers in Brittany, 
accompanied by the assurance that ho would leave no means 
untried to procure my pardon, I took my leave, and de- 
scending to tho court-yard, found .die groom who was to 
accompany me holding two strong horses, on one of which 
already appeared the saddle-bags containing my wealth 
and apparel. Old Jerome Laborde was also there, ready 
to embrace me before 1 took iny departure; and ere we set 
out, he did not forget to burden the groom with a busac 
^loaded with various Parisian delicacies, to console me on 
my journey. 

Tho duke had strictly enjoined me to avoid all towns ia- 
the noiglibourhood of Paris, and to make my first day’s rido^. 
the longest and the most rapid of the whole expedition; and 
consetjuentty, when once we had passed the gates, which we 
were permitted to do without question, we set spurs to our 
beasts, and never drew a rein for twenty miles. By this 
time, liowever, 1 began to feel in security from the pursuit 
of any tiling but hunger, which was now pressing me hard; 
and after riding on a few miles further, we saw a small open 
wood in the neighbourhood' of Epernon, into ivhich we retired 
for tho purpose of lightening good Jerome Laborde’s bissac 
of some of its savory contents. The groom, wdio, like most of 
Monsieur do Villardin’s domestics, seemed to be a connois- 
seur in the good things of this life, spread forth the viands 
on tlie table-cloth afforded by tho green grass at the bottom 
of the gentle slope in the wood, with infinite taste; and the 
fine pate of turkey and truffles which formed the staple of 
the bmac, looked none the worse for its crust liaving 
cracked in more than one place under the jumbling of our 
ride, siiflering the topaz-like jelly to shine forth* through 
tlie a])ertiires. 

Scarcely, liowever, had I time to help myself to a pon- 
derous slicsjBLud to add thereto a portion of wild boar’s face. 
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•which exceeded any Hampshire chaw I ever tasted, when I 
fancied that I heard a low groan quite near. The sound 
made me start up and look around; but as I could pcirceivc 
nothing, as hunger was unruly, and as the groom, who by 
this time was deep in the appropriate worship of the pasty, 
declared he had heard nothing, I sat down again, and in one 
attack very nearly demolished the slice I had first assigned 
to myself. I then added a draught of excellent Hui-giindy 
from a flask Avhich the hissac also afforded; hut I now cer- 
tainly began to think that our regale had made tlio hama- 
dryads envious, for another distinct groan followed, oA'idently 
proceeding from a largp oak tree luird by, and the moment 
after, the body of a man appeared, cautiously descending 
from the higher houglis. As he swarmed down the trunk, 
tightly embracing its rugged circumference with his arms, 
which operation was rendered somewhat.difficult by a certain 
degree of obesity in his own person, he every now and then 
turned his head partly over his shoulder, as if to ol>tiiin a 
sight of the good things before ns, exclaiming as he did boJ^^p 
‘‘I t is irresistible! philosophy is in vain; I resign myself 
to my fate!” 

The next minuto his feet touched the ground, and turn- 
ing round with a sort of joyous pirouette, he gave me a full 
view of my acquaintance, Jacques Mailot. I confess that 
a suspicion of the identity of this genius of the oak and the 
ci-devant printer had crossed 1113' mind, as he descended the 
tree, from various peculiar points of his rotund conforma- 
tion; hut it appeared, that on lus part, although ho liad 
obtained a thorough ]>erceptiou of what w'e had been eating 
and drinking, his bird’s-eye view in the tree had not enabled 
him to see enough of. our faces to recognise my person, for 
his first exclamation was, as he turned round, “Genllcmen, 

I am an hungered; and if yc do not give me food, ye liave 
committed a heinous sin in displaying that delicious pate 
beiore me. Yc gods! what do I see?” he continued, as his 
eye lighted full upon me: “ My phoenix of pages, my master 
Jean T Anglais ! My deliverer from a more elevated station 
than over I coveted! Let mo embrace thee in token of 
thanks for my abasement.” 

As the best welcome I could give the unfortunate printer, 

1 made him partake liberally of our fare, and sufi’ered him 
to cheer his heart with our flask, till half, his woes were 
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forgotten. While he went on, which was nearly till pasty 
disappeared and bottle sounded empty, 1 told him that 1 was 
now suffering on his account, and explained to him my 
situation. At first his whole soul being engrossed in one 
occupation, he seemed to feel but little for my misad- 
venturcs; but as soon as he had a moment’s leisure, he 
looked shocked; and when he had finished, and could abso- 
lutely cat no more, he expressed, gracefully enough, both 
his gratitude for my services, and his grief for the incon- 
veniences to which they had exposed me. He then told mo 
that as soon as ho was out of the hands of the archers the 
day before, he had taken leave of his friendly mob of de- 
liverers, and trusting to nothing but his own legs, had made 
the best of his way out of Paris. 

“ As soon as I was fairly beyond the gates,” he added, 
*‘I set off' running again, as hard as I could; and when I 
could run no more, I walked ; and when I could walk no 
longer, 1 stood still, which was exactly on the spot where 
I now am. I had nothing to eat, and you there behold my 
beverage,” he continued, pointing to a small streailfi that 
danced before us. “I christened it, however, vin blanc 
d’Hpernon; and though it was not quite so good as the vin 
blanc dM']pcrnay, it quenched my thirst; and having dug 
up as many pignuts as I could find, I mounted yonder oak 
with all the agility of a light diet, and soothed myself to 
sleep by comparing myself to Diogenes. How I should 
have passed over this day I do not know, for I dared not 
visit my house, which doubtless was also pillaged long ago 
by the ministers of justice; and you may easily conceive 
that the archers of the criminal lieutenant do not suffer 
those who are placed under their protection to do so foolish 
a thing as go to the gallows with money in their pockets. 
However, 1 never despair, doubting not now, as heretofore, 
to make something out of whatever lot dame Fortune 
chooses to throw. Nor has she ever been unfavourable to 
those who trust to her bounty, for what can prove her 
kindness more strongly than sending you here for my relief 
and consolation?” 

I complimented Maitre Jacques upon his philosophy, 
which was niiich of the same quality as my own, and begged 
him to keep the wild boar’s cheek, which had suffered less 
in th| eu^up.tt^r than the pasty, as another token of for- 
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tune’s favour. I found, however, that he was very desirous 
of acconip.in3dng us on our journey, and talked of ray horse 
being strong enough to carry two. The groom also se- 
conded his proposal in a way that I thought somewhat 
extraordinary; hut nevertheless, at the risk of ap])earing 
selfish, I put a decided negative upon it, not so much upon 
my own account as because I thought that it might place 
toy lord in very unpleasant circumsta^ices, if the criminal 
wlio liad just been rescued from the gallows, and the page 
who had helped to rescue him, were found riiling to hia 
estates in Brittany, guided by one of his own <:r; (»ms. 

I represented, however, to Jacques Marha. that in all 
probability the officers of justice were after us both hy this 
time; and that, although in some cases union was security, 
in this instance our best hope of escape lay in separating, 
especially as it was more than probable that the knowledge 
of my being attached to Monsieur de Villardin might make 
the archers follow upon the very road I was pursuing. 

This last argument was conclusive with the printer; and 
as, thanks to the bounty of Lord Masterton, I was still fur- 
nished with more money than I knew how to employ, I 
added tliirty crowns to the breakfast I Iiad given my ac- 
quaintance, and left him to continue his joumc}’- full of 
renewed hope and gratitude. 

Tlie groom who accompanied me seemed to take a greater 
interest in Jacques Marlot than the length of their inter- 
course warranted, and inquired veiy particularly into the 
route he was likely to pursue; hut the printer, according to 
the good English proverb, was too old a bird to he taken 
the clialf which my guide spread before him, and 
with a cunning smile evaded his questions, whispering 
to mo as he embraced me at parting, “ Beware of your 
guide,” 

Early, too early, had I learned to distrust my fellow- 
creatures: a lesson which we have unfortunately too frequent 
opportunities of repeating in our course through the world 
ever to fo}*get, when once the sweet confidence of inno- 
cence and inexperience, like the bloom upon ripe fruit, has 
been brushed away by the first touch of the polluting world. 
I had seen fully enough, however, to doubt the laitl\ of my 
present conductor, and I resolved to watch him closely as 
we proceeded, not well knowing what panvmlar line his 
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roguery mig^ht talce, but suspecting strongly that bo was 
not the most honest of servants, nor likely to prove the 
most infallible of guides. 

It luckily BO liappeiied that the saddle-bags containing 
my stores of all kinds were upon my own horse, and there- 
fore I possessed the power of directing all our movements, 
as well as the right of doing so, wliich my station and my 
dord’s commands conierred. Nor was it at all unpleasant, 
I confess, to reflect that, in the event of any dispute arising 
between mVvSelf and my companion, who had been directed 
in all respects to consider himself as my servant, I had 
nothing to do but ride away, and leave him to do the best 
for himself, which refl^ection was the more especially grati- 
fying, as 1 believed he might obtain a considerable reward 
by betraying me, and did not much doubt that he had some 
thoughts of the kind in his own mind. 

I slmwed him, at least, that expedition was part of my 
plan, for as soon as wc were once more in our saddles I 
pushed lor ward with all speed, and accomplished nearly 
forty miles more before night. A considerable town lay at 
the distance of a few miles to our right, and thither my 
guide strongly recommended me to proceed, lauding to the 
skies the accommodation we should there meet with; but I 
took my own plan, and riding on till 1 espied a neat cabaret 
in a village, halted there, preferring the risk of a bad sup- 
per to the risk of an unpleasant lodging. 

The next day we proceeded in the same manner, though 
not at the same rate, taking whatever refreshment we 
needed at the smallest and most retired places I could find; 
and tlmiigh the worthy groom more than once attempted to 
prove restive, and to treat me as a mere boy, he found that 
he liad to do with one who had managed shrewder men 
than himself. It soon became apparent that, though our 
horses were strong and well seasoned to hard work, it would 
take us rather more than four days to reach tlie place of 
our destination; hut for the last hundred miles I found my 
companion much more easily managed, yielding at once to 
my will witJi the best grace in the world, which conduct 
pleased, though it did not deceive me. 

Sudden changes, without an apparent cause, always 
afford very good reasons for suspicion; and it was clear 
enough that th^ alteration in the good groom’s behaviour 
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had not taken place from any increased reverence for 
myself. 

“Whatever it is he intends to do,” I thought, as I re- 
marked this change in his demeanour, “ the fellow has laid 
out his plan, and thinks it quite secure. He must have 
fixed, too, upon some spot for executing it towards the end 
of our journey, since he is so indifferent as to the way we 
take here. I will watch him well, however, at every mile.*' 
This resolution I kept to the letter, never suffering liiin te 
be out of my sight for a minute; but nothing suspicious 
occurred till the close of our fourth day’s journey, when he 
declared that, since I was so fond of hard riding, he thought 
we might get on to Rennes that night. 

I did not exactly know how far it was to Rennes, for had 
I been aware that it W'as at the distance of twenty miles, 
when our horses were already nearly knocked up, 1 should 
have concluded that, calculating on my distaste to anything 
he proposed, he wanted me to stay where we were, and 
therefore suggested that we should proceed further. I 
certainly fell into the trap, and simply because he desired 
to go on, determined to halt at the next village. 

When we reached it, the first house 1 espied was a neat 
cabaret, and drawing in my rein I sprang to the ground, 
announcing my determination of sleeping there. A gi*in of 
satisfaction on the groom’s face was the first thing that 
excited sui^picion in my mind that I had overreached my- 
self; but the countenance of mine host, who now a[)peared, 
confirmed my doubts; and as he spoke to the servant as an 
old friend, 1 soon found that I had made a terrible mistake. . 
On inquiring the distance to Rennes, too, and findijig that 
our horses could by no means have accomplished it, 1 saw • 
that the attempt had been proposed solely to make me do 
the contrary; and thence deducing that, at this very spot, 
the consummation of the groom’s manceuvres was destined 
to take place, of course I determined to he all eyes, ears, 
and understanding. 

The landlord’s daughter, a very pretty frank-faced bru- 
nette, of about twenty, attracted by iny gay dress, and 
feeling that kindness which all women experience towards 
extreme youth, soon came up to me, and in a very short 
time wc were great friends; but I could not attend to half 
her civil offers of the various sorts of refreshment that the 
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house afforded, on account of my anxiety to keep watch 
over the groom. In this endeavour I was tolerably suc- 
cessful for some time, and I do not think he obtained an 
opportunity of exchanging one word with the landlord till 
we had concluded our supper, except, indeed, such as re- 
lated to the general affairs of Monsieur de Villardin, whose 
name was well known in that part of the country, and to 
the state of Paris. All this time, however, I had another 
subject of anxiety in my saddle-bags, which were left up- 
stairs in the chamber assigned to me, and after 1 had suf- 
ficiently refreshed myself, 1 was tempted thither to see that 
all was safe, thinking that I should be down again in time 
to prevent much private conversation. 

1 was wrong; and on again entering the kitchen I found 
the places of both the landlord and the groom vacant, while 
the host’s mother sat by the fire dozing, and the pretty bru- 
nette was, spinning beside her with great eagerness. 

As soon as ever I appeared, the latter beckoned me to 
her, and said in a low voice, “ You are betrayed, monpauvre 
^arcun; but if 3’ou would hear how, go out at the hack-doOr, 
run along at the top of the hank as quietly as you can, and 
make the host use of your cars.” 

I instantly lollowed her advice, and opening the door to 
which she pointed, soon found myself in the little court ot 
the auberge, which again opened into what seemed the gar- 
den of a giiingatte, suiTOiuided on three sides by avails, and 
on the fourth, which lay to my right hand, flanked by a high 
clifly bank that sloped down towards the door at which I 
stood. It was night, and the moon had not yet risen, but 
there was still light enough remaining to let me sec or rather 
divine all this, and running up the bank, and along the edge, 
with as noiseless a foot as possible, I soon heard voices 
speaking in the garden below me. I crept on as fast as I 
could, and the next moment clearly distinguished the words 
made use of. The groom was acting the orator as I came 
up, and proceeded as follows: — 

“ No, nx>, that won’t do at all, Monsieur Pamac; for if 
he were to he taken in your house, under my guidance, 
most likely my good lord would turn me to the dooi\ if he 
did not throw me out of the window, and would certainly 
ruin you here for your pains. You do not know what a man 
he is: so sharp, if you give him the least cause for sus- 
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picim! I do belieye he finds out when one is going to do 
any little trick, even before one knows it oneself. I remem- 
ber his turning off his chief ecuyer for merely whispering in 
the street with a maquignon, who was bringing him a horse 
for sale. No, no, let it be managed my way. Send off 
some one to-night, and have the officers stationed about the 
watering-place, by Meri, you know. Let them take me too, 
seemingly, for being in his company; and so my lord’s sus- 
picions will be set at rest, and I shall he carried back to 
Paris, too, where I shall get the reward.” 

‘‘Ay, but Mattre Pierre, are you quite sure of the re- 
ward?” demanded mine host. 

“ All I can tell thee, Pamac, is this,” replied the groom. 
“ 1 heard it offered by proclamation, as we were riding home, 
the evening before 1 came away. A tliousand crowns were 
to he given to any one who would deliver up the leader of 
those who had rescued the criminal, and two thousand crowns 
to those who would deliver up the criminal himself. I would 
have done it myself, if I had known at the time that this boy 
was the person, and I could have managed it easily as we 
came through the city. But I never found it out, as I tell 
you, till we met with this Jacques Marlot, and then I heard 
them talk about it quite as if they were in security.” 

“Well, well, Pierre, I think thou wilt get thy thousand 
crowns,” answered the landlord; “and they know how to 
do these things so secretly at the court, that thou mayest 
get them and not lose thy master’s service either; but tell 
me, what am 1 to get?” 

“ Why, of course, I will pay thee for the man and horse 
sent to the city,” replied the groom, 

“ Ay, hut that will not he quite enough,” answered mine 
host, “ to pay me for risking your good lord’s custom and 
patronage. Something more! something more! good Pierre, 
or thou mayest ride to Kennes to-night thyself.” 

“Well,” answered Pierre, “ I will tell you what, Pamac; 
the officers shall bring him on here, and while we halt to re- 
fresh, you and I will have the picking of those saddle-bags 
of his, in which there are a good thousand crowns besides. 
If he finds them gone and complains, it will pass for a piece 
,®f the archers’ handiwork, and no inquiry will be made.” 

“ Ay, now thou speakest reason,” answered his respectable 
friend, “ and I will send off directly. At the half-way water- 
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Big place^ thou sayest; but at what hour ? We muet name 
some hour for the officers to be there/’ 

“ Say nine c’ the clock,” answered the groom; we shall 
not be there till eleven; but they must wait, you know, they 
must wait.” 

“ Well, it shall be done without delay,” replied the host; 
.*‘but now, hie you in, Pierre, for 3 ’'ou say the boy is as 
sharp as your master, and may suspect us. Yet stay; re- 
member, if you fail me about the bags, J will do for you 
with your lord. So keep faith.” 

The groom replied at some length, but as their farther 
conversalion seemed likely to refer alone to their private 
affairs, I made the best of my way back to tlie house, and 
©re either groom or landlord returned, had gained sufficient 
hiformatioii from my pretty brunette, in regard to the roads, 
to serve my purpose for the next day. I found tliat, at the 
distance of about four miles from the village, tlic highway 
was intersected by another, which led away in the very di- 
rection I wished to take. It was neglected, however, and 
heavy, she said, passing through some wide forest ground, 
vdiich always affords a bad foundation; and since the new 
road had been made, she added, few people ever travelled 
the old one except the couriers for St. Male, who went that 
way for the purpose of dropping packets, and sometimes 
sums of money, at various small towns through which it 
alone passed. It used, she said, to have a bad reputation 
for robbers, and about three months before, one of the royal 
messengers had been plundered, but sine© that time site had 
heard of no farther outrage. 

As she was speaking, the groom came in, and to break off 
a conversation I did not want him to hear, 1 asked him 
shaj j)ly where he had been so long. He replied that h© 
had been tending his horses; and to put him completely off 
his guard, 1 ordered them to be at the door exactly at the 
hour on which I found he had already calculated. He pro- 
mised to he punctual, and not doubting that he would be 
so, 1 soon after retired to bed. Danger of any kind never 
made me sleep less soundly, but 1 confess that, on this oc- 
casion, it was long before I could close my eyes; but it was 
self-reproach, not apprehension, kept me awake. 1 had 
been twice betrayed into an act of egregious folly during 
that one journey, and I bc^^'an to think 1 was losing; the 
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acuteness wliicli had been my most serylc'eable quality. I 
could have pardoned myself, perhaps, for suffering the groom 
to cheat me into staying where we then were; but for bab- 
bling myself, or suffering Jacques Marlot to babble in the 
hearing of a third person, I rated myself for a good hour 
after 1 was in bed. 


CHAPTER XL 

I WAS Up and watchful early the next morning; for although 
I had now obtained as much information in regard to my 
worthy guide’s purposes as was necessary to enable me to 
shape my own plans thereby, I thought it better to prevent 
him, as far as possible, from organizing his scheme more 
completely with the landlord, and providing against con- 
tingencies. By seeing a bespattered horse standing in the 
yard, and the complacent countenances both of the groom 
and the landlord, I divined that their messenger had returned 
from Rennes, or from whatever other town they had sent to 
in search of officers to apprehend me, and that all their 
arrangements had hitherto been successful. Trusting, how- 
ever, that they would find that such calculations, formed 
without the consent of so principal a party as myself, would 
he more difficult to execute than they anticipated, I took 
my breakfast in great tranquillity, and as soon as the horses 
were ready, paid my score and set out. 

The groom was in great glee, which continued uninter- 
rupted for four good miles of our morning’s ride; but at 
lengtli I began to see before us the division of the roads, 
wdtli the finger-post that directed weary travellers towards 
their destination, and 1 now prepared myself for tlio execu- 
tion of my design. Not knowing whether 1 might not have 
a severe struggle to effect it, I felt that my pistols were 
free in the holsters, and as we came to the carrefour, drew 
in my rein, and gazed up at the finger-post. Tlicre, written 
in large characters, certainly appeared Rennes I Paris! 
pointing cither way to the road towards which our horses’ 
b^ads were turned, or to that which we had just travelled. 
On the right-hand hoard, however, was written St. Malo, 
and as the groom was quietly riding on in the direction 
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of Renni«»» I shouted, “ Holla! where are you going, good 
Pierre V* 

He came back with a sweet complacent countenance, and 
told me that he had been going on the road to Rennes, 
whicli was the only one we could follow; but I took the 
liberty of differing with him in opinion, stating, that I 
thought the road to St. Malo would just do as well. He 
. assured mo that I was mistaken ; that it would lead me at 
least ten miles to the right of the spot towards which my 
steps ought to he directed; that it was so bad our horses 
could not travel it; that it was infested by robbers of the 
woi'st description; and, in short, that every sort of evil under 
the sun awaited the unfortunate travellers who obstinately 
pursued that road. 

I listened to the whole detail as calmly and attentively 
as possible; and then, much to his surprise, I informed him, 
that I loved robbers, delighted in bad roads, enjoyed a 
round-about more than a straightforward track, and was 
contented to undergo all the evils that he threatened, for 
the sake of following the path to wliich 1 had a fancy. As 
the matter had now become serious, and the success or 
failure of his scheme depended upon the next ten steps, 
the worthy groom took it up en cavalier, put on a bluster- 
ing aspect, stood up in the stirrups with the frown of a 
Sylla, and told me that he would submit to such whims 
no longer, but that go 1 must on the way which he thought 
right. 

In reply to this, I reminded him of one or two things 
whicli had occurred to me since I had become attached to 
Monsieur de Villardin, and in which my opponents had 
generally been vrorsted, when our contention came to manual 
operations. I believe, indeed, that I had established a very 
tolerable reputation for never suffering anything of the kind 
that 1 undertook to remain unfinished or impei^ect; and ns 
I was both better armed and mounted than himself, my 
companion was easily convinced that it would be wiser to 
abandon everything like compulsory measures towards me. 
He declared, however, that although he should certainly 
not attempt to force me to do what he thought right, ho 
would take very good care not to follow me on such a road 
as that which 1 was determined to pursue. 

Under some circumstances 1 might not have been very 
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profoundly grieved at the idea of losing his company; for in 
general, 1 had fully sufficient reliance on myself to be per- 
fecUy at my ease when I was quite alone. In the present 
case, however, as 1 strongly suspected that his design was 
not to deprive ..me of his society for long, but rather to 
restore it, augmented by the company of the officers from 
Bonnes, 1 determined to entreat his stay with me; and as 
the strongest inducement that I could hold out to him, I 
t^k one of the pistols from my saddle-bow, and levelling it 
at his head, with the distance of about ten yards between 
us, I ordered him to turn his horse up the St. Malo road 
without more ado, or I would shoot him on the spot. 
Though I saw him turn very pale at this intimation, he 
affected to laugh, declaring that I must be in jest; and 1 
thought 1 perceived that he hesitated whether to obey, or to 
take his chance and set spurs to his horse. The clicking 
of the lock of the pistol, judiciously timed, brought his 
doubts to a conclusion, and gave the preponderance to 
obedience. He said that he would obey, of course, if I 
positively directed him, for that the duke had given him 
strict orders to follow my commands implicitly. 

Extremely well you have obeyed T' cried I; ^but, 
without farther words, turn your horse up the road, for I 
am not to be trifled with any longer.” 

Well, well,” he replied, as he slowly drew his bridle in 
the direction that I pointed out, “ it was only for your own 
good 1 spoke; and if you will take a bad and dangerous 
road, the consequence be upon your own head.” 

As 1 thought there was no use in driving him to despe- 
ration, I did not choose to let him know how intimately 
acquainted I was with the good designs he entertained in 
my favour; but pausing, pistol in hand, till I saw him fully 
launched upon the St. Malo road, 1 then wheeled my horse 
and followed, determined to keep all my discoveries to my 
own hreast till such time as I could confide tliem to Monsieur 
de Yillardin. As soon as 1 became sure that retreat was 
impossible, and that my companion must go forward on the 
road which 1 pointed out, 1 dropped my hostile attitude, 
replaced my pistol in the holster, and joining him again, 
endeavoured to enter into conversation as if nothing had 
happened to disturb our equanimity; but, I believe, in this 
l^pectcd more from human nature than human nature 
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.oould afford; the man was disappointed of a good thousand 
(frowns, besides what he had called the pickings of my 
saddle-bags; and he likewise laboured under the mortifica- 
tion of having been outwitted and bullied bj a mere boy; 
so that ho Avell might be, what he really was, savage and 
sullen for many miles of the road. In addition to his other 
causes of wrath, I soon perceired that he was not without 
some apprehension that I had discovered his designs; and 
I doubted not, that if he could have made himself perfectly 
sure that such was the case, he would have soon brought 
the matter between us to a struggle for life. I was accus- 
tomed to such things, however, and I did not make myself 
at all uneasy on the account; but keeping constaTitly on 
my guard, for there is never any telling what may happen 
next in such affairs, I rode on, taking care that an interval 
of two or three yards should always exist between his hand 
and my bridle-rein; and where the road was not sufficiently 
wide enough for that purpose, I made him go on before, 
and followed a few steps behind. 

That road, however, deserves a fuller description, for it 
was as pleasant a road as ever I travelled in my life, except- 
ing a few spots, of each a mile or a mile and a half in length, 
where a sandy soil rendered it heavy and fatigiiing. A 
little beyond the place where we first entered upon it, a low 
stone wall marked the ancient boundary of a forest. Even 
at that time, however, the large trees had retreated more 
than a mile from the extreme limit of the wood; and the 
space that intervened between the wall and the real forestr 
was covered entirely with the sort of brushwood, or, as the 
French call it, taillis, which rises on the cutting down of 
larger timber. This gave us a fair view of the kind of 
ground over which the forest extended, which was of so 
broken and irregular a nature, full of pits, dells, banks, and 
ravines, that it would have required infinite labour to render 
it productive of aught but that which then covered it. 
After the road began to wind in amongst the higher trees, 
some of which appeared of great antiquity, we lost all sight 
of the surrounding country, except where, every now and 
then, the ground had been cleared by some accidental cir- 
cumstance, or where the track that we were pursuing 
ascended to some commanding height. On these occasions, 
indeed^ yre sometimes obtained a very splendid view beyond 
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.ihe forest, over tracks of rich and cultivated land; and as 
I was beginning about that time to find out that the face of 
nature was a very beautiful thing, and to enjoy the aspect 
of a fine country with a sort of romantic delight, 1 often 
paused to gaze for a moment on any prospect that thus 
caught my eye. While thus engaged, my companion gene- 
rally rode on in sulky silence; but 1 never suffered him to go 
far without my society, lest, any of the roads which inter-/ 
sected the forest, and which I could not, of course bo expected 
to know, should afford him an opportunity of deviating from 
the prescribed track before I thought fit to permit him to 
do so. 

I had just made one of these pauses, and my companion 
had just ridden on, in the manner in which I have described, 
when, on looking after him to see how far he had proceeded, 
1 thought I perceived a brighter gleam of sunshine tlmn 
usually enlivened the gloom of the wood, streaming across 
the road a little beyond the point at which he had arrived. 
Suspecting that it might be shining down a cross road, I set 
spurs to my horse, and was nearly up with him before he 
reached the little brake. I had iust time, however, to gain 
a more accurate knowledge of the spot, and to perceive that 
it was a gap, hut not a road, down which the light was 
streaming, when there came a quick, bright flash from the 
wood, and at the same moment the groom fell headlong to 
the ground, while his horse dashed on, mastcrless, along 
the track before us, and my charger, after rearing violently, 
rolled over, dying the sand with its blood. 

These sort of surprises are generally followed by a speedy 
explanation; and the appearance of four stout, well-dressed, 
good-looking gentlemen, with firelocks in their hands, 
pistols in their girdles, and swords by their sides, at once 
gave me a clear insight into the whole affair. As my poor 
horse, panting in the agonies of death, lay heavy upon my 
foot and ankle, which he had crushed beneath liim in liia 
fall, 1 was in no condition to offer any resistance, even liad 
it been wise to do so against such superior numbers. The 
groom, indeed, was still less capable of opposing any mea- 
sures that our friends with the firelocks might judge expo- 
’ij&nt, as the hall, which was probably intended for liis 
itbrse, had deviated a little from its course, and gone right 
Ihrough his head. I lay quite still alsO| for in all the many 
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eonfiicts of one kind or another that 1 had witnesBed, I had 
always remarked that men, in working themselves up to 
Biich an action as that which our assailants had just com- 
mitted, engender in their own bosoms a great deal more 
fury than is at all necessary to the accomplishment of their 
exact purpose. This superabundant energy breaks upon the 
first object opposed to it; but it soon evaporates, and those 
who would stab you the moment after they have fired the 
gun, or rushed to the charge, will be a great deal human- 
ised within five minutes after the struggle is over. 

The robbers rushed immediately upon the groom like 
hungry wolves; and turning him over, tor he had fallen 
upon ilia face, took a hurried glance at his countenance. 
“ Diablc!” cried one of our assailants as they did so, “ we 
liave made a mistake, messieurs. This is not the courier, 
after all. Pcste! you have killed him, too, serjeant. Why 
the devil did you fire so high?” 

“ You have done the same lor the other, Hubert/ ’replied 
the ono ho addressed. 

I hope not,” said tho first; had his horse fair enough; 
but let us see.” 

On the assurance of these charitable expressions, I ven- 
tured a low groan, which, indeed, had long wanted utter- 
ance; for the pain I suffered by the horse lying on iny leg 
was most intense, especially as he more than once made a 
dying effort to start up, and then fell back again upon me. 

“It is a boy,” said the leader of the robbers, as they 
came near. “ Art thou dead or alive, rmn garco7i?^^ 

“ Not quite dead,” 1 replied ; “ but I cannot get up, for 
tho horse is upon my leg.” 

“Ah! so 1 see, poor hoy,” said the other. “Help us 
hero, serjeant, and lot us get him out.” This was easily 
accomplished; and finding 3iat 1 could not stand with very 
great ease to myself, I sat down on the bank, rubbing my 
leg with both my hands to recall it to some sensation, 
making up my mmd at the same time to undergo the iuter- 
rogdtory which I saw was preparing for me. 

The leader of the robbers gazed upon me for a moment 
or two with a sort of cynical grin, and then turning to his 
companions, he remarked, “ IIo takes it coolly enough, in 
all conscience. Come, tell us who are you, mon beau page? 
and whither you wore going?” 
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axn the page of Monsieur de Villardin,”^ replied 1^ 

and I was going to his castle of Pr^s Valine.** 

The captain struck the butt of his firelock against the 
ground with a movement of impatient vexation. ** This is 
Unlucky enough,” he said, ^*for 1 certainly did not want to 
quarrel with Monsieur de Villardin, especially as I am such 
a near neighbour of his,” he added with a smile. ** And 
pray who is that?” he asked the next moment, pointing to 
the body of the groom. 

<< That is one of his grooms,” replied I, sent to guide me 
on the way.” 

* * W orse and worse ! ’ * cried the captain. “ Why the devil, 
Serjeant, did you fire so high?” 

It is no great matter,” answered I; ‘^he has only shot 
a great rogue, who would have lived to be hanged, and 
whom I had nearly shot myself on the high road not an 
hour ago.” 

‘‘Pardi! thou art a droll youth,” rejoined the captain; 
“and if thy tongue do not belie thee, no true French- 
man.” 

“ No; but what is better,” replied I, “ a true English- 
man.” 

“The better, I deny,” answered the captain; “but I 
blame not your bold love for your country. However, 1 
must see more of you, my gay lad, before I determine on 
letting you go; so you will come along with me. You, 
Serjeant, bring those saddlo-baga; there may be something 
worth having witliin; and you, Francois and Martin, try if 
you cannot bury the man down in the sand-pit yonder; and 
heave over the horse too, if you can get it done; but bring 
up the saddle and bridle, for they are too good to be lo.st. 
Keep a good watch for the courier the while; he may pass 
by yet, though it is lato. Now, come along, my man,” he 
continued, turning towards me again; “what, cannot you 
walk? then, good faith, you must limp.” 

Of course 1 did as I was directed, and limping on as well 
as I was able, followed my conductor through the wood for 
nearly a mile, at the end of which I found myself in the 
deepest -part of the forest, and by the side of a rapi<l stream. 
A little farther up the river 1 perceived the ruins of an 
'^atique mill crowning a high bank, with the remains of the 
^el, long broken to pieces, now serving alone to render 
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tbd water&ll by which it was formerly tamed mmre piotu* 
jresqae to the eye.* 

Thither 1 was led by the robber, and on entering the old 
building, found that it was more dilapidated in appearance 
than in reality; or, at least, that its present tenants had 
contriyed to render it very habitable. Three or four more 
personages, of the same cast as those I had already encoun- 
tered, were found within the mill; but still it was apparent 
that the man who had conducted me hitherto was captain 
of the gang, and he was immediately assailed by a thousand 
questions concerning some courier, for whom it was evident 
these gentlemen had long been waiting. 

My appearance in company with their leader at first made 
them conclude that the encounter they had been expecting 
had taken place; but they were soon undeceived, and, my 
unhappy saddle-bags being brought in and laid down in the 
midst, I had the mortification of seeing more than one 
rapacious hand thrust into their bowels, while piece by piece 
all my wardrobe was drawn forth, and at length my little 
store of golden crowns appeared, causing a reflected spark- 
ling to shine in the robbers’ eyes. 

“Abetter day’s work than I thought,” cried Hubert, 
their leader; “ now, young gentleman, we are men of honour 
and humanity, and ther^ore we shall let you keep your 
wardrobe.” 

“ Except that lace collar,” cried one of his comrades, 
“which I claim for myself.” “And that embroidered 
band,” said another, “for which I have a fancy.” “The 
pouch for me,” exclaimed a third; and it certainly seemed 
that my apparel, as well as my purse, was in a fair way to 
change hands. The captain, however, interfered to mode- 
rate the rapacity of his gang, and it was at length determined 
that not only my dress, but twenty crowns, which happened 
to be in my purse, should he left me. My saddle, bridle, 
and horse equipments, together with my silver-mounted 
pistols, became the property of the captain; and the only 
remaining question between us was in regard to the packet 
of letters and orders with which Monsieur de Viiiardin had 
charged me for his farmers and agents in Brittany: These 
were wrapped up in a skin of leather to keep them from 
injury; but as soon as Master Hubert had satisfied himself 
that piothing but written papers were to be found within, be 
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returned the bundle to mo, saying, that ho would not inter- 
fere with the discharge of my duty. 

I was in hopes that this was but a prelude to my being 
fiot at liberty; but the captain did not suiTor me to remain 
long in suspense, informing me candidly enough that I must 
stay with them a day or two; for that they had yet a coup- 
de-main to perform, which they trusted would enrich them 
sufficiently to render it both wise and expedient to change 
their lodging. “As soon as that is accomplished,*’ he 
added, “ we will despatch you upon your journey, hut in 
the mean time we do not choose to trust to that quick 
tongue of yours.” 

As there w^as no help for it, I of course offered no re- 
sistance, very well understanding that the coup-de-main to 
which the captain alluded, was the contemplated attack 
upon the unfortunate courier from Paris to St. Malo, wdiose 
appearance, I had heard at the last inn, was daily expected. 
He did not show himself, however, so soon as had been an- 
ticipated, aud I remained several days at the old mill, very 
well contented "with the treatment 1 received from my new 
companions, who certainly lived upon the fat ot the land, 
and seemed not to suifer any remembrance of the means by 
which it was acquired, at all to trouble its digestion, I 
acknowledge, too, that if I could have escaped the honour 
and reputation of the thing, I would very willingly have 
shared in some of their adventures ; and 1 began to think 
that the profession of a robber, if properly conducted, might 
afford a very attractive sort of life. 

Hubert, the captain of my new friends, was a man of a 
very intelligent and inquiring mind; and from the informa- 
tion I could give him in regard to the state of affairs in 
Paris, took great pleasure in my conversation. Nor did his 
questions alone refer to his mvn country, hut one night ho 
so besieged me with inquiries concerning England, its man- 
ners, customs, produce, trade, and situation, that I ended 
by asking him in return, if he thought of taking a trip to 
exercise his abilities in that country. 

“Not, at least, in the manner which you suppose,” re- 
plied he*; and then looking over his shoulder to sec that all 
his companions were absent, he added, “ you do not think, 
:liat iny state of life has never been different from that w’hich 
^ou now witness, or that this trade is to continue always?” 
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replied I, quietly, ‘‘for it usually ends very 
speedily — at the gallows.” 

“ It will not end so with me,” answered the captain, 
somewhat fiercely; hut the next moment his face again 
took on a smile, and he added, “ this adventure, with what^ 
we have amassed already, will make my fortune sufficient 
to embark in a dificrent speculation. The fellows who are 
with me may carry on their old trade if they like, but, for 
my part, 1 have had enough of it.” 

“ I think you are very right,” I replied; “it is always as 
well to leave off while the play is good.” 

“ True,” answered he; “but I have one warning to give 
you, my good youth. If, in the course of your life here- 
after, you should ever meet me in a different station from 
that in which you now see me — such a thing may happen, 
you know — and if ever you do, take good care that your 
memory be not too retentive, for if, by either word or look, 
you pretend to recognise me, I shall certainly remember 
my old profession likewise, and take care to keep you silent 
by sending a hall through your head.” 

Though he looked very fierce as he spoke, I only laughed 
at his menace, asking him what benefit would accrue to mo 
by betraying him. 

“ 1 do not know, I do not know,” he replied; “ hut you 
are warned, and so beware.” 

As we were engaged in such familiar conversation, I 
vrould fain have asked him what sort of connexion could 
exist betweer him and Monsieur de Villardin ; but, reflect- 
ing that he might think the question somewhat imperti- 
nent, and thence argue no great discretion on my part for 
tlie future, I thought it most prudent to be silent, lest he 
should take means to put it out of my power either to ask 
more questions at the time, or make any observations at an 
after period. 

Four days more passed without the appearance of the 
courier; and the robbers beginning to he apprehensive of 
his having taken another road, sent out to obtain intelli- 
gence, as their stock of wine and provisions gave signs of 
waxing low. Their messengers soon returned, but what 
tidings tliey brought I know not. Most probably .their 
report went to show that the courier had arrived at the 
next^pwn, and would be accompanied through the forest 
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by an escorl; for, almost immediately after dielr return/ 
the whole band, in all nine men, set off, armed up to the 
teeth, taking care, in idle first place, to lock me into a 
room which had no chimney, and was ventilated merely by 
a narrow window, through which I certainly could not 
thrust my head. 

They were absent about an hour; and as the wind set 
from the side of the high road, in less than twenty minutes 
after their departure I heard two smart voUies of musketry, 
followed by a few dropping shots. 

I looked out eagerly as far as my confined casement 
-would allow me, and at length beheld Hubert with only 
four of his companions on their legs, bearing along in their 
anns a sixth person, who seemed to be very dangerously 
wounded. He died, however, before he reached the mill ; 
and the others, laying him down on the grass, came onward 
with a small leathern valise, which, by the manner in which 
they carried it, I judged to be very weighty. Their arrival 
was followed by long and eager conversations, and a great 
deal of hurry and noise, hut to what all this bustle referred 
I do not know, as they did not think fit to let me out of 
durance for nearly three hours. During that time, I saw 
from the window nine of the horses which they possessed 
brought out, of which six were instantly saddled, and loaded 
with a portion of their moveables. 

As soon as this was complete, to my surprise 1 beheld 
tibe captain come out, and after shooting upon the spot the 
three horses that remained unsaddled, mount, together with 
his four men, apparently in order to depart. My first 
thought was that they were about to leave me shut up 
where I was, and I looked round tor the means of forcing 
open the door when they were gone; hut the moment after, 
as I turned towards the casement, in order to observe their 
fui’ther proceedings, Hubert called to me to draw habk trora 
the window; and, as I obeyed, he threw in through* the 
aperture the key of the room in which I was confined. As 
I stooped to pick it up, I heard the sound of their h()rsei>’ 
feet galloping away, and before I had opened the door, and 
arrived at the bank of the stream, the last horseman of the 
five was out of sight, though, with greater consideration 
|ban 1 had any reason to expect, they had left a horse 
piddled at the door for my use. 



CHAPTER XIL 


When my worthy acquaintance Hubert, and his companions 
had departed in the manner 1 haye described in the last 
chapter, I had time to look round me, and consider both my 
own situation and theirs who had just left me. 

From everything I had seen, I could not doubt that the 
encounter with the courier and his escort had taken place, 
and that the robbers had proved successful. It was evident, 
however, that tlie struggle had been severe ; and from the 
slaughter of three of their horses, as well as from their 
leaving a fourth for myself, I was led to conclude that four 
of the gang had perished in the affray. At all events, no 
doubt could exist as to their having left their late dwelling 
for ever ; and I certainly was not a little obliged to them 
for the care which they had taken to provide me with the 
means of pursuing my journey. 

Nevertheless, I judged that it might be expedient to 
examine their habitation and its vicinity thoroughly before 
I quitted it; and on doing so, I found that in the Ihiitv of 
their departure they had left behind them my own satldle 
and accouti-ements, which I instantly placed upon the liorse, 
instead of those with which they had furnished him, not 
knowing how far the fact of sitting in a thiefs saddle might 
not compromise me with those w’ho might chance to be in 
pursnrt of the thief. Having added my own peculiar 
saddle-bags to the load of my charger, I took such a general 
survey of the ground and the road which led to it as might 
be useful afterwards, and bidding farewell to the old mill, 
m?de the best of my way back to the high road. As 1 never 
forgot a patli that I had once travelled, 1 had no difficulty 
in retracing my steps to the exact point at wliiclt I l.ad 
fallen into the hands of the robbers, and gladly found myself 
once more on the road towards St, Malo« free from any 
apprehension of fresh interruption. 
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The affray, however, with the courier and his escort, 
must have taken place farther up the road, for it could not 
have failed to have left bloody traces wherever it occurred ; 
and I met with none such in my onward journey, which I 
now pursued in the same direction that I had been follow- 
ing when I was interrupted* To tell the truth, I was 
not at all sorry to have no direct knowledge of the 
affair, for in these cases concealment is almost as bad as 
the crime itself, and it must be remembered that I was not 
in a situation to put my head willingly into the jaws of 
justice. I was, therefore, well contented that the robbery 
of the courier, and the murder of his escort, had passed 
totally without my personal cognisance, although 1 had no 
doubt whatever of the facts. To put myself as far, too, 
from the scene as possible, I galloped on pretty quickly till 
I came to a carrefour, where the road I was pursuing was 
crossed by that from St. Aubin to Rennes. It was at the 
distance of at least ten miles from the scene of my late ad- 
ventures; aud as I came up to it I perceived, seated on the 
little mound of earth at the foot of the guidc<post, a man in 
the dress of a pedlar, with his box of wares laid down by 
his side. At first he was turned in such a manner as to 
prevent me from seeing his face; but the sound of my 
•horse’s feet causing him to look round, he displayed a 
countenance garnisiied with a long black beard, an orna« 
ment which at that time 'was beginning to fall into great 
'disrepute throughout all civilized Europe; so niucli so, 
indeed, that no such thing was to be seen in all France, 
except perhaps on the faces of Jews and Capuchins, and a 
few which had descended from the reign of Henri Quatre, 
and were, I suppose, valued by their owners on the score of 
their antiquity. 

The one before me at present was voluminous and massy; 
but, nevertheless, it did not serve to conceal from me the 
identity of tlie wearer with an acquaintance whose face bad 
boasted no such appendage a fortnight before. I afi’ected 
not to recognise him, however, and dismounting from my 
horse, which instantly betrayed its ancient habits by brows- 
ing the’ road side, I sat down on the same mound with tho 
other traveller, and began coversing with him as a ped- 
dling Jew. lie spoke learnedly and lamentably upon the 
«vils and inconveniences of his own profession, and ended 
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by moralising so sagely upon the necessity of bearing our 
t>wn portion of ills with constancy and calmness, that I 
could not help exclaiming, “Ah I my dear philosopher, 
voii are now quite complete; when I knew you on tho 
Quai des Orf^vres you wanted nothing of Socrates but the 
beard.’* 

Jacques Marlot shook his head. “ Can your eyes see 
through stone walls, little serpent?” he cried; “but re- 
mark what your good crowns have done for me ; procured 
me this box of trumpery, and a beard that is worth half the 
money.” 

“ 1 am heartily glad to see you so well equipped,” re- 
plied I; “although your imprudence, joined to my own, 
had very nearly procured me a journey to the Bastille, and 
has actually caused me to he stripped of a thousand crowps 
I then related to the ci-devant printer all that had occurred 
to me since we last met, and I was glad to hud that he 
sincerely felt for all the inconveniences 1 had suffered, and 
pressed me to take back again the sum of five crowns, which 
was all that he had remaining of the thirty I had given him. 
He declared at the same time that he himself could do very 
well w'ithout, for that the contents of his box, assisted by 
a fluent tongue, and the gullibility of the peasantry, had 
proved quite sufficient, since he began his new trade, tog 
maintain him as well as he could desire, though, to say the 
truth, his taste for the good things of life was not the most 
moderate. 

I refused to accept his offer, of course ; telling him that 
money was quite unnecessary to mo, as I counted upon 
reaching the castle of Monsieur de Viliardin in less than on 
hour. 

“ You are quite mistaken, ray son,” he replied ; “whether 
you mean his castle of the Pres Vallee, or that of Dumont ; 
the first being at the distance of at least twenty, and tho 
latter nearly forty miles from the place where we now 
stand.” 

This intelligence surprised me a good deal, as I found 
that I had entirely miscalculated my situation, and had mis- 
taken my road. Jacques Marlot, however, who, as well as 
his uncle, good Jerome Lahorde, was a native of the country, 
and acquainted with every rood of ground round about, 
undertook to guide me on my way, and walking my horse 
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by Mb side as be trudged on, we arrived witbin a few miles 
of Rennes that night. The next morning, after sleeping in 
one of the neighbouring villages, we separated, he iiitendinjjf^ 
to proceed to St. Malo, to carry on bis traffic with any of 
the seamen aijriving from foreign ports, and I turned my 
steps in the dir^tion of the Pres VaUee, to which be pointed 
out the road. 

No farther accident or adventure occurred to delay my 
arrival, and about teni>"crock in the morning, I reached the 
place of my destination. Here I was received with all due 
defei^ce by the domestics who tenanted the house, aud 
deliitered all the letters which I bore to the farmers and re- 
ceiws of Monsieur de Villardin. 

Nothing could be more beautiful, though nothing could be 
more solemn, than the aspect of the castle, and the scene 
that surrounded it. It was a fortified house, of no great 
military strength, situated on a slight eminence, rising above 
the vast rich meadows that stretch for many miles along the 
borders of the Vilaine, These meadows were broken, for I 
cannot call it separated, by large belts of magnificent forest 
trees, which seemed to owe their planting to the hand of 
nature rather than to that ot man, but which, nevertheless, 
bad been so skilfully thinned, that the houghs ot one never 
interfered with the boughs of another; and each grew up 
in liberty, protecting, as it were, under its branches, its 
own pai*ticular domain, without infringing upon the hounds 
of its neighbour, Eacli of these belts varied in shape and 
distribution; but each left from fifty to sixty acres of pas- 
ture ground clear and open within its circuit, with the river 
generally forming the boundary on one side, and tlie trees 
sweeping round on every other, so that each niead()w seemed 
to be a spot of rich ground* which had been cleared and 
cultivated ages ago, in the midst of a vast forest, tlie trees 
of which were still standing around. In fact, a person 
placed in the centre of any of these open spaces, saw nothing 
but wood beyond the meadow that surrouTulcd him, till, 
walking on for a minute or two, under the shade of gigantic 
elms and oaks, he entered another wide pasture field like 
that he had just left. 

The effect of the whole would have been gloomy, had it 
been enlivened by the frequent turns of the river, and 

I sight of cattle and sheep feeding in the vaidous s^tvant 
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nahs, under the charge of their several herds* who most 
frequently were found cheering their occupation with a 
aong. There was something calm* and simple* and patri- 
archal in the whole scene, which struck me greatly as 
1 passed through it ; and 1 could have fancied myself re- 
moved by thousands of years and thousands of miles from 
the countries and the times through which I had lately 
been moving. 

The castle itself, built of cold gray stone* and covered in 
several parts with ivy, was in perfect harmony with every- 
thing around it; and the good taste of Monsieur de Yillar- 
din, who entered fully into the peculiar character of the 
scene, had left all the furniturq^and decorations of the house* 
which were rich and good, thoi^h in antique style and form* 
exactly as they had come into jiis possession. 

As I propose to write down in this book the changes of 
my disposition and character as 1 advanced through life, as 
well as the various turns of fortune that attended me in my 
progress through the world, 1 must pause for a moment to 
speak of that which was passing within my own heart, while . 
the events which 1 have described were working out my 
general fate. 

A new spirit was about this time beginning to spring up 
in my bosom, and a taste for things that 1 never before en- . 
joyed was every day developing itself more and more. 
Whether it was that Lord Masterton had first called my 
attention to the beauties of nature, or whether it was that 
before my acquaintance with him I never had time to think 
of them, I cannot tell ; hut certainly, I began to feel a de- 
light in the aspect of such scenes as the Fres Yallee, which 
formerly I liad never experienced, and during tlie first two 
or three days I fancied that 1 could remain there alone for 
ever. 

I had not yet learned, it is true, to examine very closely 
what I felt, but I remember at the time thinking it strange* 
that whereas not two years before I could have passed 
through the iairest scenes in nature without giving them any 
particular attention, unless they were hghted up by pike 
and gun, I now stopped to gaze, without well knowing why* 
whenever anything that was fair or sweet mot my eye. I 
might not, indeed, look at Nature's face with the feellp^ 
of a painter or of a poet ; hut 1 certamly did begin to ex- 
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perience great pleasure in the contemplation of a beautiful 
prospect, and would turn away when 1 had done so, pleased^ 
hut thoughtful : I might almost say, sad. 

I felt this more than I had ever felt it before in the soli- 
tude of my new dwelling, and many an hour I passed away 
in various sylvan sports, which, while they gave me active 
employment, still led me into the fairest scenes in the coun- 
try round. 

Nevertheless, I found myself bound in duty to Monsieur 
de Villardin to make him acquainted with all the incidents 
of my journey; and though at that time I loved not sitting 
at a desk, even as long as was required to write a short 
letter, yet, forcing myself to the task with a great effort, I 
detailed everything that had occurred to me, and despatched 
the epistle to St. Aubin, for I would not trust it at Rennes, 
to go by the next ordinary courier to Paris. Nothing hap- 
pened to disturb my tranquillity for the ten days that 
followed, and 1 remained fishing in the streams, or shoot- 
ing the wolves and the boars, with very little intermission. 
On one occasion, indeed, having a letter to deliver from the 
duke to his intendant at his other estate of Dumont, I rode 
over thither, and found a very different scene from that pre- 
sented by the Fr6s Yallee; rocks and mountains, and 
streams and waterfalls, with a modern house, modern alleys, 
modern bridges, and modem furniture. In the mood which 
then possessed me, however, the Pres Yallco was more to 
my taste, and I returned to its calm shades as soon as 
possible, leaving the letter to be delivered to the intendant, 
who was absent at the time of my arrival. 

At the end of ten days a courier reached the Pres Yallee 
from Paris, bringing a large packet addressed to myself, 
on opening which I found a short letter from Monsieur de 
Yillardin, directing me to wait for a fortnight longer in 
Brittany for the purpose of bringing up the rents of several 
of his farms, and referring to another more voluminous paper 
contained in the same packet, which, as I soon perceived, 
expressed the will and pleasure of the king that no proceed- 
ings should take place against John Mars ton Hall, for 
the rescue of a prisoner from the hands of the criminal 
lieutenant, and authorized him to plead the royal grace and 
pardon in all matters referring thereto. 

This, as may weQ be supposed, afforded a great relief to 
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ntf mind, for it was by no means pleasant to go about the 
world with tlie fear of the Bastille hanging about the neck 
of one’s imagination. Although I had now no apprehen- 
sions from the pursuit of justice, I soon began to feel the 
solitude of the Pres Valine less delightful than it had seemed 
at first ; and though, had there been any one to share my 
sports, or to occupy my time, I should still have enjoyed it 
much; yet tie hours gradually became somewhat tiresome, 
shut up in an old castle, with nothing but solemn woods 
around one, and a library of old books for my sole compa- 
nions. I now, however, found the Latin with which Lord 
Masterton had furnished me, turn to some account, and 
after having read Ovid two or three times through, I dipped 
into Lucan, and pored over several other books, in order to 
while away the evenings. 

At length, with infinite joy, I heard that the rents were 
all paid into the hands of the intendant, with the exception 
of a small sum, which was expected the next dity; and I 
directed the courier, who had remained for the purpose of 
returning with me to Paris, to prepare for our journey on 
the third day. Scarcely had I .given the order, however, 
when a letter reached me, brought by the king's ordinary 
to Rennes, It was in the hand-writing of Monsieur de 
Villardin, and contained but a few words, which were evi- 
dently written under feelings of agitation or haste. In 
this billet, for letter I can scarcely call it, he directed me 
to forbear my journey, as he himself, and his whole house- 
hold, would be at the Pr6s Valioe in six days from the date 
of his letter; and lie then went on to bid me communicate 
this fact to the various domestics in the chateau, in order 
that it might be propped, as usual, for his reception. 

This change of destination was not unpleasant to me, for 
all I now wanted was society and occupation; and prevented 
as I had been, by my youth and my English birth, from 
entering into the debaucheries or factions of Paris, its routine 
had become wearisome to me even before I quitted it. All 
was now bustle in the chateau. As the autumn was coming 
on, fires were lighted in every apartment, and busy hands 
were engaged in removing the dust which, during the last 
two years, had accumulated in the untenanted rooms. My 
solitary residence of a month in the midst of such scenes as 
those around me had, I believe, done more to call forth 
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irbatever portion of imagination entered into the oompositfoii 
of John Marston Hall than all the events of his former life* 
Lord Masterton, as I had before said, had done a good deal, 
it is true; but even when I quitted him, my great thirst was 
for action, not for thought. Now a new ingredient seemed 
mingling with my nature, I began to view the things around 
me in a different light; and though I would fain have had 
some one to converse with, yet I could dreanf even alone. 
Thus, during the next two or three days, when the evening 
had closed in, and I was left in the old library by myself, 
after reading for an hour or two, I would rise, and without 
a candle, wander through all the dim vast halls and gloomy 
chambers of the Pr^a Vallee, watching the flickering light 
of the fires, kindled in each chamber to scare away the 
damp, as the flame flashed faintly from time to time upon 
the rich arras and dark bangings, and dreaming all the 
time of heaven knows what compound of scenes and adven- 
tures which those chambers might have witnessed in times 
past. 

My conduct in these respects, indeed, was somewhat 
strangely misconstrued by an old female domestic who 
always remained in the house; hut as the misconstruction 
was all to my advantage, 1 bad no reason to complain. By 
a little civility and kindness, I had established with her the 
character of a complete pheenix of pages, and 1 afterwards 
found that old Marguerite assured Madame dc Villardin, on 
her arrival, that I had every night made a complete tour of 
the chateau to see that the fires were burning, and the 
rooms properly aired. At length, after waiting two days 
in hourly expectation of the coming of Monsieur de Villardin, 
an avail t-courier arrived, and in ahoift two hours more the 
cavalcade appeared in the avenue. In Paris, where one 
never saw the whole household of the duke collected, one 
was not aware of the numbers it contained; hut now, when 
two carriages, each containing eight people, and drawn by 
six horses, were followed up to the gates by twenty-four 
horsemen, one begun to have a much more respectful idea 
of Monsieur de Villardin’s establishment than one had for- 
merly ‘entertained. The duke himself was on horseback; 
and, springing to the ground the first, he gave his hand to 
Ac duchess, who appeared to me pale and languid. Both 
Ifpoke kindly to me; but 1 could clearly perceive that some- 
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thing was wrong in the domestic comfort of the family, and 
I ‘Soon found that the defects of Monsieur de Villardin*s 
temper and character had not been greatly improved since 
I had left Paris. Old Jerome Laborde was my principal 
oracle in these matters, and from him I learned, that lor 
some weeks the duchess had been very gay in the capital; 
had been out continually, except when she received .company 
at home, and had been universally admired and praised. 
All this had been less agreeable to Monsieur de Yillardin 
than it might have been to a man of a more happy disposi- 
tion; and after becoming irritable and morose in n con- 
siderable degree, he had suddenly announced liis deter- 
mination of retiring to Brittany. 

Madame de Villardin, unconscious of offence herself, and, 
as most women do, mistaking her husband’s character, 
endeavoured to argue him out of his resolution. A discus- 
sion ensued, the particulars o* which did not transpire, even 
to the all-inquiring ears of soubrettes and valets de chambre; 
but the whole household perceived that it must have been 
bitter aud severe, for when it was over, Madame de Villar- 
din was found fainting, and bathed in tears. The arrange- 
ments for departure were hurried from that moment, and 
before three days were over, the whole party were on their 
way to the Pres Vallee. 

As the old man told me this story spontaneously, I 
thought I might at least venture to ask whether he believed 
the duke to have any real cause for the jealousy that he 
evidently felt, 

“ None on earth,” replied the major-domo. ** My lady 
is gay and lively, and loves well enough to be admired, but 
she loves my lord dearly, we are all convinced; n!)d depend 
upon it, no woman ever went astray yet without the ser- 
vants finding it out.’^ 





CHAPTER XIII. 


For a time, tlie cliarjge produced on the domestic affairs of 
Monsieur de Villardin, by his retirement from Paris, was a 
great improvement. The duke seemed to feel himself more 
at ease in the country than the description of good Jerome 
Laborde permitted me to believe he had been in the town; 
and Madame de Villardin, like a wise woman, making up 
her mind to what she could not avoid, seemed determined 
to dedicate herself wholly to rural occupations and to the 
wife’s first task of making his home comfortable and tran- 
quil to her husband. Matters thus soon assumed a new 
aspect. Monsieur de Villardin, who was naturally of a warm 
and affectionate disposition, gave way fully to all the better 
feelings of his heart, and I have never seen a more happy 
household than that which, for the month that followed, 
was presented by the chateau of the Pres Vallee, although 
Madame de Villardin herself had become far more gravo 
and matronly than she had appeared in Paris. The duke, 
with the natural eagerness and activity of his disposition, 
was, of course, obliged to find himself constant employment, 
but to a man so fond of field sports as he was, the comitry 
around us presented an unfailing source of arnustniont. 
Now it was a fishing party, now it was an expedition 
against the stags, the boars, or the wolves; now it was a 
walk to bring homo a chevreuil, which furnished us witli 
the day’s entertainment; and on most of these occasions, I 
was glad to find that Madame de Villardin, at her own re- 
quest, accompanied her husband. 

For my part, the whole was joy and satisfaction to me ; 
for it was evident that all those whose affections I coveted, 
were daily growing more fond of me; the duke was never 
tired of praisings my method of conducting their sports ; 
Madame de Villardin seemed to take a delight in seeing me 
j^lay with her little girl; the servantBi who were sure to 



meet all good ofiSces and no evil ones from my bands, found 
a ’great difference between myself and such pages as they 
were accustomed to encounter, with whom the ordinary do- 
mestics of a house are generally in a state of open warfare. 
The two younger pages themselves, were my pets and my 
proteges ; and the only one who hated mo with a tolerable 
degree of malevolence was my first enemy, Master Gaspard 
de Belleville, whose fear was the only restraint upon bis 
animosity. Certain it is, that his dislike was not particu- 
larly diminished during our stay at the Pres Vallee. The 
increasing regard and confidence of our mutual lord towards 
myself, the frequent rebukes and mortifications that his 
awkwardness and inactivity in all our field sports called 
upon himself, as well as the total disregard with which I 
treated him, all served to increase and cultivate his original 
distaste towards me. It is true he never dared to show his 
hatred in such a manner as to give me an excuse for re- 
senting it, but it peeped out in a thousand little words and 
actions, amongst which one of the pettiest, hut one which 
first showed his feelings, was a habit which he had of never 
calling me by my name when speaking of me to others, but 
always designating me, “TAnglais,'' “ TEtranger:’* the 
Englishman, the Foreigner. For all this 1 was very easily 
consoled, and indeed, scarcely noticed it at all. Monsieur 
do Yillardin, however, himself, took notice of the latter cir- 
cumstance 1 have mentioned, and one day sharply reproved 
him for not spiGi^Xiig of me by my name. Call, him, sir, ” 
he said, ‘VljS^lKproper appellation. Monsieur Hall; and 
remember tnaOK is better born, as well as better edu- 
cated, than yourself.” 

Of another, and far more serious trait of his ill will to- 
wards myself, I received about this time proofs quite suffi- 
cient to satisfy myself, though perhaps they were not quite 
irrefragable. 

Shortly after- the arrival of the family at the Pres Vallee, 
the duke took me out with him alone, and causing me to 
walk by his side, made me give him a far more full and de- 
tailed account of all my adventures on the road than 1 had 
been able to do by letter. When I bad done, he asked me 
if I had been imprudent enough, before quitting Paris, to 
acknowledge to any one but himself the share 1 bad had in 
the li];)eratioa of Jacques Marlot. 
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To no one, I assure you, my lord,** I replied; "even 
to his own uncle, Jcronw Laborde, I never mentioned the 
facts; merely telling him, to quiet the old man’s mind, that 
I had heard his nephew had been liberated, without adding 
one word which could induce him to believe that I had any 
share in the transaction.” 

"It is very extraordinary, indeed!” said the duke in 
reply; "but it is an undoubted fact, that between the time 
of your aiding to rescue the prisoner, and my visit to the 
H6tel de Bouillon that night, the police had obtained the 
most perfect account of your person, appearance, dress, and 
situation. Can you remember,” he added, " whether there 
was any ono present when you related the circumstances 
to me?” 

"No one, my lord,” I replied, "as you may remember, 
but Gaspard dc Belleville.” 

Monsieur de Villardin shook his head. "Indeed!” he 
said; ‘indeed! Yet 1 cannot believe the boy would be 
cither so base or so foolish as to betray such a conversation. 
However,” he added, changing tlie subject abruptly, "of 
coui’so, as you have suffered robhery w'hile engaged in my 
service, I shall not allow you to lose by anything of the 
kind. The sum which was taken from you sliall he repaid 
to you as soon as vre return home, and in the moan time, 
do not let any suspicion of Gaspard appear in your belia- 
viour tov/ards him,” 

"There exists so very little communication between us, 
my lord,” I replied, " on any subject, that there is no fear 
of my betraying any such feeling; and certainly, incirc than 
ever, I shall take care to conceal it, since you desire me to 
do so.” 

The same evening the duke gave me an order upon his 
intorulant for the full sum -which 1 had lost; and as a still 
grciitcr proof of his regard, ordered an apartment in the im- 
mediate vicinity of his own, consisting of two very comfort- 
able chambers, to be prepared for my sole use. 

This state of things had continued about a month, when 
a rumour became prevalent in our little world that the 
duchess' was again pregnant; and about the same time, 
after a deep and fearful fit of gloom, of which no one under- 
stood the cause, Monsieur de Villardin shut himself up al- 
most entirely in his librai’y and his bed-chamber, a^d was 
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hardly seen by anybody for several days, Madame de Vill- 
(BrdiiJ, too, was observed several times in tears, and every- 
thing appeared (»ijce more to be going wrong in the family. 
At the end of a few days, however, a change was wrought 
in the duke himself, apparently by the exhortations of his 
confessor, who was frequently with him for several hours at 
a time. Of this excellent man 1 shall have occasion to speak 
more hereafter; and here it is only necessary to say, that 
the influence he possessed over the ntiud of ]\lonsieur de 
Villardin was at all times extraordinary. His usual resi- 
dence was at Ilcnncs, and consequently he had not seen the 
duke for more than two years; but his authority did not 
Becm to have been at all shaken, nor the bold tone of his 
reproof at all softened by absence; for I remember once, on . 
passing the library door, wLicli was ajar, having unwillingly 
heard him myself tax his penitent with absoluie madness, 
However that miglit be, the duke very soon resumed bis 
usual habits, and it appeared to ir>c that ho endeavoured, 
by mereased kindness, to efface from the mind of the duchess 
whatever olFeet any harsliuoss bo liad shown her might have 
produced. Most gladly did she seem to catch at every re- 
newed proof of liis affection, and the happiness of the family 
was again apparently restored for the time, when one moru- 
ing, a.s we were about to set out to hunt in the neighbour- 
hood, the young Count de Mesnil, who had rescued the duke 
out ol the hands of the butchers in Paris, and who had since 
been a frequent visitor at his house, rode up to the gates, 
and was received with a joyous welcome by both the duke 
and bis lady. He, like Monsieur de Villardin, had come 
into Brittany to spend some time on his estates, and as his 
dwelling was witliin seven miles of the Pros Vallec, hia 
visits soon became very nearly as frequent as they had been 
in Paris. 

At first the natural bent of Madame de Villardin’s dispo- 
sition led her into some of those little acts of gaiety and 
display, from which a habitual love of admiration rendered 
it almost impossible for her to refrain; but very soon, and 
Bomewliat suddenly, her manner towards the young count 
assumed an air of great coldness; and 1 easily dlTiiied the 
cause both of this change and of the groat alfoctiou which 
Monsieur de Mesnil appeared to ieel for the lord and family 
Di the Pres VaUee, 
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Strange to say, Monsieur de Villardin, awake to the 
slightest word in other instances, and suspicious wliere there 
was no cause, was in the present case totally blind, long 
after Madame de Villardin herself had become aware of ' the 
designs of their visiter, lie had known the Count de Mesnil 
as a more boy, and he still looked upon him as such. This 
might be one cause of his blindness; but, in truth, 1 believe 
there is also a sort of fatality in such cases, or rather a 
madness, which, to a suspicious mind, makes truth look like 
falseliootl, and ifalsehood appear to be truth. I felt very 
much for Madame de Villardin, whose situation appeared 
to be painful in the extreme, and whose conduct towards 
the Count de Mesnil, as far, at least, as 1 could see, was 
now faultless; hut, of course, I dared not say a vrord to 
open the eyes of my lord upon such a subject, without having 
Bome decided fact to warrant my interference. 

In this state of affairs, nearly two months more passed 
over our heads, without any circumstance occurring to 
change my own situation or that of the other parties; 
Monsieur de Villardin continuing extremely partial to the 
society of his young neighbour, and the duchess, on the 
contrary, treating him with a degree of cold haughtiness 
which approached towards rudeness. At length, one morn- 
ing. shortly after the Count de Mesnil, who had been upon 
a visit at the Pres Vallee, had left the house, in order as it 
“seemed, to return home, Monsieur de 'Villardin set out on 
horseback, intending to proceed to lienues, accompanied by 
myself, Gaspard de Belleville, and one or two grooms. 
When we were about a mile and a half from the chateau, 
however, he suddenly remembered tliat a packet, referring 
to the business which called him to the city, had been left 
on the table of his library, and as it was of some impor- 
tance, he directed me to ride back and bring it to him at 
Kennes. I accordingly lost no time in returning to the 
Pres Vallee; hut was somewhat surprised, when about half 
a mile from the house, to remark a horse, which 1 very 
well recognised as that of the Count de Mesnil, tied to one 
of the old trees which 1 have before described. I had taken 
a^short cut across the meadows, which deviation from the 
high road had led me through a part of the grounds that, 
4ying at a distance from any of the ordinary paths, was 
generally very lonely; but in truth, when 1 beheld, this 
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Bight, I wished that I had pursued any other way, for I 
apprehended, and not without cause, that I might soon be 
placed ill one of the most painful situations that it is possible 
to conceive. I had, however, but one task to perform ; to 
do the errand on which I was sent; but in order to see as 
little as possible, I rode to the back of the chateau, and 
entering from the offices, went up by one ot the back stair- 
cases into the library. That room, however, opened again 
into the small saloon, and the door by which 1 entered 
fronted the other, which was unclosed, and exactly opposite 
to which, on the wall of the saloon, was hung a large 
Venetian mirror in a silver frame. The moment 1 entered, 

I heard voices, and my eye involuntarily rested on the 
mirror, in which I beheld the reflection of two figures: that 
of the duchess with her back to the glass, so that I could 
not see the expression of her countenance, and that of 
Monsieur de Mesnil kneeling at her feet, and holding her 
hand with some degree of force in his own, while he pressed 
his lips upon it. 

Although, as I have said, I could not see the face of the 
duchess, her words, and the tone in which they were pro- 
nounced, were quite sufficient to show me that she was 
repelling indignantly the grossest iiisidt that woman can 
receive from man, 

“If you do not instantly quit mo, sir,” she exclaimed, 
in a loud and vehement voice, “I will call those who can' 
and will protect me against your daring insolence. Rise, 
sir, rise; 1 do not know which is the most to he despised: 
your aflection of love lor a woman you insult, or your 
hypocrisy in pretending friendship for the man you endea- 
vour to wrung. ’ * 

The count was not without all those ordinary arguments 
on the subject, by which men furnish women, who are 
already inclined to degrade themselves, with excuses for so 
doing. I did not allow him time, however, to make much 
use of his oratory, but by oversetting one of the tables in 
the library, gave him intimation that some one was near. 
Immediate and not very dignified flight was his resource, 
and taking his way through another door, he left the 
duchess without any great ceremony in bidding her adieu. 
As I 3a>^her approaching the library, I also made my 
escape by the back stahease, as rapidly as if 1 had been 
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upon some furtive expedition. The truth is, that mj mini, 
for the first time in my life, T believe, was not made up bow: 
to act, and I did not wish to encounter Madame de Villardin 
until J had formed my determination. I had also obtained 
the j)a'jkct f )r which I was sent, so tliat I had no cause to 
stay longer, and mounting again in the back court, 1 rode 
forward towards Rennes. 

Although I knew that Monsieur de Villardin waited for 
the papers, my pace was slow I confess; for I was embar- 
rassed with meditations, which were not easily brought to 
an end. Had 1 been sure that the duchess would have told 
her own story to her husband, I might have held my peace, 
and sufiered the matter to take its course; but I clearly 
eaw that the causeless jealousy of Monsieur de Villardin 
himself had so greatly alarmed his wife, that it was very 
doubtful whether she would open his eyes to the perfidy of 
his friend, not knowing what strange aud violent effect the 
communication might produce. At the same time 1 remem- 
bered the promise I had made: never to see him wronged 
without making him aware of the fact; but though this 
promise was decided, yet I felt afraid to perform it, and was 
long in considering how I might do so in such a manner as 
to fulfil uiy duty, and yet to guard against the slightest 
suspicion falling upon his innocent wife. It may be thought, 
indeed, that for this purpose, T had nothing to do but to 
tell all that I hod seen, precisely as 1 had seen it; but 
Monsieur de Villardin was not famous for hearing any one 
to an end, and I therefore knew that the efface t of the first 
part of my tale would probably bo, to prevent his attending 
to one word of its conclusion. Eventually, however, I both 
made up my mind to tell him what 1 had witnessed,, and 
fixed upon the means of making him hear me out; and as 
soon as this was settled, I put my horse into a gallop, and 
never stopped till I was in Reimes. 

The business which had taken him to the provincial capital 
detained him for several hours, but was ultimately settled to 
his satisfaction, and he returned homeward in a happier 
mood than any I had lately witnessed. He was more calm 
and placid than he had been for months, and met his wife 
with that confiding and affectionate air which 1 hof)ed might 
induce her to open her whole heart to her husband at once. 
&ad she done so, what misery she would have ^aved him! 
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But she was too much afraid of him to act in the only manner 
that could have rebuked Buspicion for ever. As I was almost 
constantly, on some excuse or another, in the ealoon or library, 
I bad sufficient opportunity of watching my lord’s counte- 
nance, and I scanned it eagerly during the evening, to see 
whether the tale had been told. He was so cheertul and so 
gay, that his face, like a summer sky, would in a moment 
have betrayed the slightest cloud that came over him ; but 
the day closed without any appearing, and it was clear that 
the ducliess, most weakly, had determined to conceal the 
insult oiiered to her by the Count de Mesnil from her 
husband. 

The task then lay with me; and when Madame de Villar- 
din had retired for the night, I entreated the duke to grant 
me a lew minutes’ audience. He first heard my request with 
a smile, and asked whether to-morrow would not do as well; 
but the next moment his demon woke suddenly up, a cloud 
came over his brow, and I could sec that suspicion and dis-. 
trust were once more alive. Starting up, he took one of the 
tapers, and beckoning me into the library, which was more 
retired and secure than the saloon, he shut the door, and 
casting himself into an arm chair, exclaimed, almost fiercely, 
*‘Now! boy! now! what is it you have to say ?” 

I saw that he was dreadfully agitated, even by his own 
imaginations, for as yet I had not said one word to cause 
the slightest emotion ; hut still, as I have said, he was moved 
in an extraordinary degree; and 1 knew, that unless 1 took 
the means on which I had before resolved to gain an unin- 
terrupted hearing, my story would be cut short in the midst. 
Advancing, therefore, as near as I well could, I knelt down 
before him, and said, “My lord, I have something to tell 
you; but you are so quick, that I am afraid of your not 
hearing it all. If you will give me your word of honour 
that you will hear every word I have to say without inter- 
rupting me, I will go on; but if you will not, I will hold my 
tongue, and on my life, nothing shall over make mo open 
lay lips.” 

He repaid me with a fierce glance for the conditions that 
I made ; but as he knew that I was one to keep my word, 
he promised most solemnly to hear me to an end. 

“Well then, my lord,” I said, “I shall only farther claim, 
thaj as you give credit to one part of my story, so you shall 
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give credit to the other ; for every word that 1 am about to 
speak is equally true.*’ 

I then proceeded to recount all that 1 had seen in the 
morning after ho had sent me hack for the papers; and never 
did I see a more terrific struggle take place in a human being 
than that which agitated him during the recital. When 1 
il^rst spoke of Monsieur de Mesnirs horse tied to the tree, 
be had nearly broke forth; and when I came to relate the 
scene that first met my eye in the library, he started up 
from off his chair with every muscle of his face working 
under excessive emotion. He remembered his promise, 
however, and sitting down again, covered his eyes with his 
hand while 1 proceeded; but as I concluded with the words 
which his wife had uttered, he caught me by the arm, and 
gazed eagerly in my face, exclaiming, ‘‘Ha! did she say 
that?” 

“On my honour! On my soul, she did!” I replied; “as 
I hope in heaven !*^ 

“Boy, you have saved me!” he exclaimed, sinking back* 
in the chair; and to my astonishment, I saw a tear rise up in 
his eye and roll over his check. He brushed it hastily away, 
and then laying his hand kindly upon my shoulder, said, 
“John Marston, you have done your duty well and nobly, 
and by taking the means you have to make me hear you out, 
you have conferred an obligation on your lord that must 
never he forgotten. To a hoy of your age I cannot speak 
as I might to others, of the vice and evil that reigns amongst 
our highest dames in Paris; but let it suffice, that a woman 
who so degrades herself becomes, to my mind, a thing of 
loathing and abhorrence; and if you can conceive what it is 
to love with the deepest intensity, you may understand what 
it would be to behold the beloved object suddenly cliaiigo 
from the dearest jewel of your heart to the foulest object 
that earth can present to your eyes. It is worse, a thou- 
sand times, than to see the blighting change from life to 
death. But you have saved me ; for the very suspicion of 
such a thing vrould he madness. But you have saved me ; 
and after that noble speech, I shall never henceforth enter- 
tain a doubt or a fear.” 

How deeply, how sadly, he deceived himself, may easily 
J»fi divined; for where was there yet a suspicious man that 

a* laid aside bis suspicious? 
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"As to the Count de Mcsnil,” he added, his lip curling 
both with scorn and anger, “I look upon him hut as a worm. 
He is one of the many who think it honourable, and gay, and 
brilliant, to act, as she justly said, the hypocrite ami the 
villain, and is contemptible. Nevertheless, ho must not go 
unpunished, and must he cared for. On his account I will 
speak with you to-morrow; but in the mean time repeat 
once more what your lady replied.** 

1 did as he bade me, and he marked every syllable attea« 
lively. 

“ You vary not a word,** he said; ‘^and I well know that 
your honour and your memory never fail. You have saved 
me from torments not to be told, and perhaps from deeds 
that might have brought greater torments still; you have 
acted wisely and nobly, and henceforth I treat you as my 
son. Now, leave me, my good boy, and to-morrow by six 
of the clock he here in the library, when we will speak of 
what farther steps are to be taken in this affair.** 

I left him without reply, and went to bed, satisfied with 
my own conduct, and gratified by the result. The next 
morning 1 was in the library as the clock struck the hour 
that he had named; but Monsieur do Villardin was down 
before me, and had probably been so some time, as there 
were several sheets of parchment before him, and he had 
just concluded the writing of a paper of some lengtli as I 
entered. He looked up with a smile when he perceived me, 
and said, “General St. Maur, or, as I believe 1 ought to 
call him. Lord Langleigh, informed me that he and Lord 
Masterton had, in reconiponsc for the services you had ren- 
dered them, assigned you a siiliicicnt revenue from one of 
their farms to maintain you at ease in the station which 
you are destined to fill. Pray how much did they thus 
grant you!** 

“A tliousand crowns per annum, my lord,** replied I; 
‘‘and, indeed, in your house 1 do not know what to do with 
it.’* 

“ Oh ! time will teach you plenty of uses for it,** answered 
the duke; “and for the service you have rendered me I am 
about to add nearly double what you already possess. There 
is a small farm, which I bought lately, near my estates at 
Dumont, which produces about eighteen hundred crowns ; 
and^hesides the farm-house, there is upon it the dwelling of 
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the former ^ro]^rietor, whose family is now extinct. It is 
called Juvigny. I give it to you for ever, holding only the 
right of guardianship over you and it, till you are of age by 
law to use it yourself. There are the papers, together with 
my directions to a notary in regard to the cession. Bid a 
groom take them to Rennes, and bring back the deed drawn 
up this evening, when I will sign it.** 

Warmly, most warmly, did 1 express my gratitude, fancy- 
ing myself now richer than princes ; for the sum of three 
thousand crowns per annum went far beyond any dreams 
which I yet had of expense. Monsieur de Villardin smiled 
at the enthusiasm with which 1 poured forth the thanks, and 
at the ideas 1 seemed to entertain of the boundlessness of 
my wealth. 

‘‘Well, well,** he said, “you will learn to appreciate it 
more justly in time. Go now and give the groom the papers, 
with particular orders to bring back the deed to-night, for 
no one can tell what to-morrow may bring forth. Return 
to me as soon as you have given him your directions.** 

I immediately obeyed, and choosing one of the grooms 
who was my more especial favourite in the family, I gave 
him the papers, with injunctions to use all speed and dili- 
gence. I then returned to the library, and found that the 
duke had just concluded a billet, on which be wrote the 
address of the Count de Mesnil ; and after drawing a small 
cord of hoss silk across the folds, he sealed the ligature at 
both ends, and put the note into my hands: — “ Vou will 
take that,” ho said, with a calm smile, “to our good friend 
the Count de Mesnil ; but do not go till after breakfast, nor 
let it seem by your manner that there is anything extra- 
ordinary in your mission; for, to my taste, things of this 
kind had better always be conducted as quietly as possible. 
Deliver it into the count’s own hand, when you have reached 
his dweaing, and bring me back his reply.” 

Of course I very well understood that 1 was charged with 
one of those cartels of mortal defiance which were then so 
common in every country of Europe. The matter certainly 
was nothing new to me, for many a very trifling dispute had 
I seen brought to the arbitrament of the sword when J followed 
the camp of the cavaliers ; hut it did seem strange to me 
that the duke so far departed from the general customs of 
day as to send his defiance by a page, instead of by some 
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loan equal in rank and fetation to the person for whonj it was 
intended. I found afterwards, however, that hia irritable 
fear of ridicule, which was the next prominent characteristic 
of his mind to its ausceptibility of the slightest suspicion, 
was the cause of anything tliat appeared irregular in his 
method of proceeding. However that might he, of course 
I did not ohject to the task, though it seemed to me doubt- 
ful how Monsieur de Meanil would receive such a cartel from 
a page, and what might he his treatment of the hearer. 
Personal risk seldom entered into my calculation in these 
matters, and I ordered my horse to be ready after break- 
fast, and a groom to be prepared to accompany me, as gaily 
as if I had been going upon an errand of pleasure. Before 
setting out, however, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
behaviour of the duke towards his wife, and it, I confess, 
was the first thing that gave me any pain in the business. 
It was so gentle, so affectionate, so different from what it 
had been on former occasions, that, as the thought flashed 
across my mind, that the first day of sucli tenderness might 
be the last of his life, I would have given more than all I 
had in tlu^ world to have prevented the proposed encounter 
from taking place. To do so was, of course, impossible ; 
and accordingly after breakfast 1 mounted my horse, and 
rode away for Mesnil Moray, the dwelling of Monsieur de 
Villardin’s adversary. 

Though I was a little gloomy when I act out, old habits 
soon got the better of new feelings, and I readily brought 
myself to look upon the affair altogether as one of those 
matters which every man must undertake, at least, .a hun- 
dred times ill the course of his life. “ Monsieur de Villar- 
din,” I thought, “will fight fifty more, I hope, licfore he 
done with the sword,’' and with this consolatory reflec- 
tion, I cantered on as fast I could. Somewhat less than 
an hour brought me to the gates of the chateau, and on 
demanding to see Monsieur de Mesnil, I was instantly 
admitted to his presence. I thought he turned rather pale 
when he saw me, but it might be merely imaginary; and 
certainly, throughout the whole, he behaved like a man of 
honour and courage. Ho took the billet, and cutting the 
silk, read it attentively, with a slight frown knitting his 
brows. He then asked me in a calm tone^ “ Do you* know 
the contents of this note, young man 
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The question puzzled me a little, for though I strongly 
Btispect^ the general nature of what the billet contained, 
yet I knew none of tlie particulars, and could not even be 
sure of that which I imagined. 1 answered, therefore, that 
“I did not;** and the count rejoined, throwing the note into 
the fire, *‘Well, then, as Monsieur de Villardin has been 
kind enough to send me an unceremonious request, I will 
send him an unceremonious reply. Tell him 1 will accept 
his invitation, with all its particulars, smd that I am his 
very obedient servant. You may add, I would have writ- 
ten, but that I have a great deal to do between this and 
night.*’ 

Charged with this ambiguous message, I returned to the 
Pres Vallee, and found Monsieur do Villardin playing with 
his little girl, while Madame do Villardin was in her own 
chamber, preparing to go out with him for a walk. 

“Have you brought any note?” he asked me immedi- 
ately, taking advantage of his wife’s absence, to inquire 
tbe result of my embassy in private. I replied tliat 1 had 
only received a verbal answer; upon which he formed a 
pretext to send away the little girl, and made me give him 
a detailed account of all that had occurred. 

“Well, well,*’ ho said, as I concluded, “it is all well. 
Pe prepared to go out with me at six o’clock to-night, and 
get a spade and pickaxe privately from the garden,” 

I did not well know what to anticipate from these direc- 
tions, for it was then in the early part of spring, and nt six 
o’clock the evening was too far advanced to alford any- 
thing like sufficient light for a fixir single comha't. Never- 
theless, I had, of course, nothing but to obey ; and slipping 
out about half past five, I got the tools from the garden, 
and after placing them in a spot where they were not lijccly 
to be observed, I returned to the library, where I was very 
soon joined by Monsieur de Villardin, His hat and (doak 
were already there, and I was just aiding him to put them 
on, when the groom, who had been despatched to Rennes, re- 
turned with a notary and the papers prepared for signature. 
By the calm way with which Monsieur de Villardin took 
this interruption, called for lights, heard the papers read, 
and went through all the necessary formalities for investing 
me with the property which ho bad bestowed upon me, I 
easily divined that be had no fixed appointment for that 
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lidur, and began to suspect the real object of his ezpedU 
tion. When all was concluded, and the notary sent back 
under a safe escort, he bade me follow him. We thus 
issued fortli in the dusk, and having furnished ourselves 
with the spado and pickaze, proceeded a short distance on 
the road towards Rennes. 

Now, my young friend,” he said, at length, “ I must 
trust to your guidance. I have heard that you never for- 
got spot, person, or thing, that you once have seen. Do 
you think you can now lead me to the tree under which 
Monsieur do MesniPs horse was tied, when you passed yes- 
terday morning?” 

“I think I can,” I replied; “and certainly, if not to 
the precise tree, I can lead you to the next one to it; for 
there v;ore but two or three together, and 1 know the 
clump wcdl.” 

When we reached the neighbourhood of the spot, the 
various objects around at once recalled to my remembrance 
which was the tree 1 sought; and having approached it. 
Monsieur de Yillardin measured out a space of ground 
beneath its branches, about six feet by three, and causing 
me to remove the turf in one piece, we both set vigorously 
to work, and with pickaxe and spade soon hollowed out a 
sufficient trench to contain the body of a man. “ If 1 fall,” 
he said, when we had concluded our work, “ let it be remem- 
bered tliat I wish this to be my grave. If I survive, I will 
direct you what to do.”, 

Before leaving the spot, he caused me to carry about a 
dozen shovelfuls of the earth away, and cast them into the 
river, which flowed at the distance of three or four hundred 
yards. W^e then placed the tools in the grave, and re- 
turned to the chateau, Monsieur de Villardiu directing me 
previously to be up by five the next morning, to saddle his 
horse with my own hands, and leaving it prepared in the 
stable, to go on to the spot where he had been working, 
and wait there for his coming. 

The coolness with which he set about all his proceedings, 
and my knowledge of his skill as a swordsman, made me 
feel very confident that the issue of the combat would be in 
his favour, although his adversary was his junior by near 
twenty years, I had seen so much of such adairs, too, 
that 1 could generally form a vory good guess in regard to 

Q 
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tiie result, and from all I had observed of Honsleur de 
Villardiu’s conduct during the day, I went to bed with very 
Kttle fear for his safety the next morning. I was up at the 
lame prescribed, saddled the horse as well as 1 could in 
utter darkness, and then walked a\^y to the tree, which I 
reached just as the first faint gray of the morning began 
to mingle with tfie blackness of night. 

When I had waited there about a quarter of an hour, I 
heard the sound of a horse’s feet, and a moment after 
perceived Monsieur de Villardin, who sprang to the ground, 
and giving me his rein to hold, only remarked that it was 
darker than he had expected , although, by this time, the 
dawn had made considerable progress. In about five 
minutes after, which he spent in selecting a piece of firm 
dry tni-f unencumbered by trees, and fitted, as far as pos- 
isiblc, for the sort of morning’s amusement in which he was 
going to exercise himself, the sound of another horse’s feet 
was heard, and we were soon joined by the Count de 
Mesnil. Ho was quite alone, and dismounting at a little 
distance, he bowed coldly to Monsieur de Villardin, say- 
ing, As you requested, sir, I have come alone. You, 1 
Bee, have brought your page.” 

“I did so, sir,” replied the duko, ‘‘in the first place, 
that he might hold our horses ; in the next, that ho might 
aid the survivor in filling up yon trench,” and he pointed 
to the grave. “He is a boy of honour and of birth,” he 
added, “and you may trust him fully; but, if you desire 
it, 1 will order him to withdraw.” 

“ Hot on my account,” replied Monsieur de Mesnil ; “ I 
am just as well pleased that lie should be present: though, 
I must say, that I should have thought the Duke de Vil- 
lardin might have lound some fitter person than a jiage to 
carry his cartel to the Count de Mesnil.” 

“I have chosen the method of proceeding I have fol- 
lowed, Monsieur de Mesnil,* not only because I think these 
things between brave men had better always be done as 
quietly as possible, but also liecause I judged it unneces- 
sary tliat many witnesses should hear me tell you, as I now 
do, that I look upon you as a villain, a hypocrite, and a 
traitor, devoid of every good feeling but the brute quality 
ot courage!” 

‘‘Enough, enough, sir!” cried the Count de MesnSi 
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" the fewer of such words* as well as the fewer witnessed 
the better. Whore do you take your ground?’* 

He then gave me his horse’s rein, and Monsieur de V51- 
lardin led him to the spot which he had chosen, made him 
examine it accurately, to see that there was no inequality 
er artifice, and then, drawing his sword, caused his adver- 
sary to measure it with the blade of his own, which proved 
to be nearly an inch longer. On perceiving thid difierence, 
the count declared that ho was perfectly willing to wait, if 
Monsieur de Villardin thought fit to send to the castle for 
a more equal weapon ; but the duke replied, that he was 
quite contented with the sword that he had, and throwing 
away his cloak, hat, and coat, took his ground, and put 
himself in a posture of defence. 

The Count de Mesnil prepared for the combat more 
slowly. He certainly evinced no fear; but there were two 
or three slight traits that I remarked in his conduct, which 
induced me to believe that, either from the consciousness 
of having wronged his friend, or from feeling himself infe- 
rior in skill and dexterity, he advanced not to the encounter 
with the same confidence as that which appeared in the 
whole demeanour of Monsieur dc Villardin. When the 
duke had first referred to the grave whicli he had dug the 
night before, and pointed it out with his hand, the eye of 
the young count strained eagerly upon it for a moment, and 
it was evident that tlie anticipations the sight naturally 
called up were felt bitterly. Ho was pale, too, and though 
ho spoke firmly and calmly, I perceived that there was a 
difficulty it, unfastening his clonk, and all the other little 
preparations, which spoke a mind intensely occupied with 
other thoughts. I observed, also, that it seemed some- 
what strange, that he in no degree referred to the cause 
of his present hostile opposition to a man who had been so 
lately his friend ; and indeed it seemed that the few short 
lines which Monsieur de Villardin had wTitten had been 
quite sufficient to explain all, and to make him feel that 
amity was changed for over into unquenchable hate be 
tween them. 

At length all was prepared, and the swords of the two 
combatants crossed. After a few parados on either part, 
which served no purpose but to let each know the skfU mid 
neculiar mode of fencing of his adversary, the assault as- 
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sumed a more BeriouB character; hut still it appeared that 
both wrished to maintain the defensive, and 1 plainly saw 
that, more than once, the duke could have wounded or dls« 
armed his opponent, had he thought lit. In a short time, 
however, the Count de Mcsnil, who was of a hasty and 
passionate disposition, and not so old a soldier as Monsiciur 
de Villardin, became heated in the encounter, and pressed 
his antagonist hard, still keeping a wary hand and eye, but 
evidently becoming more and more vehement at each pass. 
At length, in a furious lunge, by not keeping his right foot 
quite straight, and probably more accustomed to tlic salio 
d’armes than the green sward, he slipped, and came u])on 
his knee, perfectly at the mercy of his adversary. But 
Monsieur de Villardin, to my surprise, dropped the point of 
his sword, bidding him rise. 

** I do not take advantage of an accident, sir,’’ he said. 
The count rose with downcast eyes and a huruing check, 
and replied, after a moment’s pause, “ I cannot, of course, 

after this act of generosity, think ” 

“ If, sir,” said Monsieur de Villardin, cutting him short, 
you are contented to go forth into the world again, as ono 
who bears the name of villain, and hypocrite, and scoundrel, 
— and 1 shall then add coward, mount your horse and 
begone; if not, resume your place.” 

The count’s eyes flashed, and the combat was instantly 
renewed, but this time wiih a different result. At the end 
of four or five passes, with a movement so rapid that I could 
scarcely see how it was effected, though it may ho believed 
I was an eager spectator, Monsieur de Villardin parried a 
lunge of his adversary in such a manner as to leave the 
whole of the count’s person open. He then lunged in 
return, and the next moment the Count de Mesnil was lying 
prostrate on the turf. At a sign from the duke, I threw 
the bridles of the horses over a low bough, and ran up to 
the spot. The fallen man by that time had raised himself 
upon one arm, and with the other hand seemed grasping at 
the blades of grass; hut he spoke not, and his head, droop- 
ing forward, concealed his countenance. “ Shall 1 bring 
water?” I said; but, ere time was given for an answer, the 
strength which had enabled him to raise himself so far 
passed away, and with a single gi*oan he fell hack upon the 
>und and expired. 
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Stood and gazed upon his still, pale countenance for - 
several minutes; but it was very evident from the first look, 
that his career was at an end; and after a pause, the duke 
bent over him and opened his vest. Scarcely a drop of 
blood had flowed from the wound which caused his death, 
although, from the direction it had taken, it seemed to me 
that it must have pierced his heart. 

“ It is over!” said Monsieur de Villardin, “it is over! 
Yet, put your hand upon his heart, my hoy; see it it heats.” 

As I opened his shirt to do so, there dropped out a locket, 
which was suspended from his neck by a blue riband, and 
which contained a single lock of dark hair. As soon as he 
saw it, tho duke caught it up, and unfastening the riband, 
gazed upon the hair for a moment or two with an eager 
look. It was certainly the colour to a very shade, of that 
of Madame de Villardin, and I instantly saw that the demon 
had taken possession of her husband once more. After 
gazing at tlie locket for several minutes, he put it by, and 
then asked me, sternly, if the man were dead. 

I replied that he certainly was, as far as I could discover. 

“ Then now to our next task,” said the duke; “ bring me 
yon mantle and coat.” 

I immediately obeyed, and bringing forward the clothes 
of the unhappy count, I aided in wrapping the body tlujrein; 
and then taking the foot, while the duke raised tlie head, 
w'e bore the corpse to the grave that we had dug, and laid 
it there without prayer or benediction. We next placed 
tho hat and sword of the deceased in the etirth along Avith 
him, and then, as fast as possible, filled up the pit with 
mould. Notwithstanding the quantity of earth I had re- 
moved the night before, there was still more than enough to 
fill up the grave to the level of the other ground, and I had 
four or five shovelfuls more to carry down and cast inio the 
river ■ When that was dime, however, and the last spade- 
ful had been disposed of, we laid tho turf down again over 
the spot, and so carefully had it been removed, that iliough 
the ground was a little raised, it required some examination 
to discover v.hcro tho aperture had been made. 

“A few showers of rain,” said tlic duke, as he gazed 
upon the grave, “will remove every trace.” 

I replied nothing, but I thought that the rain of many 
years would never remove the traces of that morning's 
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work from his heart or from-iay memory. In rc'^ard to the 

S ound, however, I entertained no apprehension of its evet 
ing discovered. The young count himself, in tying his 
horse to that tree when he came on his Jurtive and evil visit 
to the dwelling of his friend, had of course selected one of 
the most retus^d spots that he could find*; and it was only 
the accidental circumstance of my cutting across from the 
particular point of the high road where I had left ilonsiour 
do Villardin on the way to Rennes, that had caused me to 
discover the charger In thai situation. In that sy)ot, too, 
the turf was short, and the grass anything hut luxuriant, 
so that the shepherds were not likely to lead their flocks 
thither, at least till the year was more advanced, by which 
time all traces of the grave would he effaced. The only 
thing now to dispose of was the horse; and after examining 
the ground carefully, in order to ascertain that n{»thing of 
any kind had been dropped or forgotten, the duke directed 
me to lead tlic animal some distance in the way to the 
count’s ov,’ii dwelling, and then turn him loose. 

I did as he bade me, leaving Monsieur de Villardin to 
return to the castle alone; and taking the horse by the 
bridle, I brought it to the vicinity of the road which led to 
Mesnil Moray, at a spot about half a mile from ihe bridge 
which crosses the Vilaine. There I gave it the rein; and 
though it had followed as quietly as possible up to that mo- 
ment, no sooner did it find itself free tiian it darted away 
as if it had suddenly become mad. It sprang at once over 
a fence and crossed the high rood, taking the direction of 
its lord’s dwelling, witliout any regard to patii. I climbed 
up a iieighbouriijg bank to watch its course for an instant, 
and to my surprise saw it plunge into the river, and after 
sinking down from the force with which it darted in, rise up 
again, swim the stream, spring up the bank, and gallop 
away across the fields. 

There was Homething awful in the sight, and 1 could not 
help thinking, as the noble horse bounded away, that there 
was a living witness of the bloody scene in which 1 had just 
ll^ken part, that could he have found voice, would have 
iK)on called the friends of his fallen lord to avenge his 
death. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Whatevijr the duke himself miglit feel, I returned home 
gloomy irora my pharc in the affair. I sincerely believed, 
indetd, that I had done nothing but iny duty in iiitorining 
him of the injury that the Count de Mcboil had btrivei' to 
do liim, and of the insult that had been oflered to !l^^ wife. 
He on hits part, too, I firiuly believe, imagined that lu had 
done nothing but that which ho was bound to do a.^ a sol- 
dier and a man of honour; but still there was something in 
the whole affair, the solitary encounter, the grave prepared, 
the burial in unliallo\>od ground, which added to the ovent 
all those dark and awful a-sociations tliat deprived U'> of 
the power of classing it with tliuse common (^counters, wdth 
whicli lie and I wore both too taiuiliar to remember them 
with any ‘!,rcat pain when they were over 

A little loss than an hour had been consumeil in the 
whole aliair, at least on the part of the duke, for L ha ’ been 
ahseiit for a inucli longer sjiacc ot time in leailing away the 
lioise <d the deceased cavalier. Jlowovei, as our household 
was not the moat matutinal in thewoibh few of the servants 
were up even when 1 returned, and 1 ('ouht not that no one 
in th^* whoh lamily but ^ itself had the sli ^htosl su-]U'*ioii 
that the duke had for a inomont fpiittcd his »\vii duelling. 
Thinking it riglit to make a report ot wdiar i luul done after 
1 had led him, 1 now worn at once to the library, where I 
found Inro, in his robe tic chambre, soatid at a ta’ le, on 
which IK 1 1 her hooks nor paper wore opened hediro Inm, but 
there la; ilu» fatal locket which he had taken from A e per- 
,on of ihe Count do l^Iesnil, and his eyes wore fixed ‘'tead- 
fabtly upon the lock of daik hair that it contaiiiod He 
instantly took it up wlicn 1 entered, and of e<air&o I ven- 
tured to make no observation, thoui*h I aw from his 
haggnid look and frowning brow* that he was once more 
Addtug the torments of suspicion to the puiigb which the 
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fatal Imsmess of that morning luid left behind. He listened 
attentively to all 1 had to say, and though he gave a slight 
shudder when I mentioned the wild way in which the horse 
had dashed off towards Mcsnil Moray, he made no farther 
comment, but waved me to leave him, saying he would 
spoak with me more another time. 

No injunction to secresy had been laid upon me, but the 
duke seemed to consider it perfectly unnecessary to enjoin 
mo not to reveal the transactions of which 1 had been a 
witness, and in some of which 1 had homo a part. As may 
be well conceived, I never dreamt of such a thing as bab- 
bling, and the matter lay buried as deep and as securely in 
my heart as it did in his own. Nobody noticed that 1 had 
been out earlier than usual, and consequently I was sub- 
jected to no questions; and the only single observation re- 
ferring to the business which 1 ever heard in the family, 
was when the head groom asked the duke’s permission to 
take his favourite herso to the farrier at Rennes, arguing 
that the animal was 'ill, from having found him tiuit morning 
as heated as if he had come from a gallop. 

The household of the Pres Vall4ic wore, indeed, amongst 
the last to hear the rumours and irjquirios which soon began 
to spread concerning the Count dc Mesnil. That some acci- 
dent had happened to him became evident to bis servants 
and retainers, within a short time aiter liis death had tabcii 
place; for althougli no one had remarked, with any j)arti- 
cular attention, the fact of his having gone out at such an 
early hour unaccompanied, supposing liira to be engaged in 
so;.) ‘.3 lovo intrigue which did not court witnesses, yet when, 
in about tw'o hours after, his horse, masterless and fjaming, 
darttid into the court-yard of the castle, it could no longer 
be doubted that the adventure of the morning had terminated 
ill j'or the count. On examining the trappings and aceou- 
trenients of the horse, it was discovered that not only the 
girths, but the saddle itself, was drenched with w'ater, mid of 
course conjecture was led upon a new and a false train con- 
cerjiing tlie event that had occurred. Some, indeed, con- 
tended tl^t tlie count had been killed by robbers or assas- 
sins; but the greater part of his followers beli(;vcd tljat, in 
_^tempting to swim the river, ho had been wasbed out of 
V saddle and drowned. Information, however, was sent 
imediately to Rennes; all his relations had notice oi what 
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had talien place, and immediate search and investigation 
were instituted to discover his body, and to ascertain the 
circumstances of his fate. A new light, however, was 
thrown upon the business when the papers of the unfortu- 
natc young nobleman were opened by the proper person. 
It was then found, by two documents which he had written 
on the night previous to the morning ot his death, that he 
had anticipated such an event, and had made every dispo- 
sition of his property accordingly. He referred not, how- 
ever, ill the slightest degree, to the sort of danger which 
ho apprehended; the cartel of Monsieur de Villardin, which 
had ])robahly been couched in terms of bitter reproach, had 
been destroyed likewise, and consequently imagination 
had as wide a range as ever. Still somo declared that he 
had purposely drowned himsell, and certainly the state in 
which his horse had returned justified the searches which 
were made for his body in the river; but others more wildly 
contended, as he had taken a road which might, perhaps, 
have led him to the forest, tliat he had been murdered by 
tbo robbers who had so lately attacked and slain one of the 
royal couriers, with the three soldiers by whom he had been 
attended. New perquisitions were made in the iorest. 
Tlio whole country round about was searched without 
effect. Humours, astonishment, exaggeration, and a thou- 
sand falsehoods and absurdities filled up the next six 
weeks, and then the whole gradually faded away, till 4he 
nine days* wonder was at an end, and the death of the 
young Count de Mesnil became a story to frighten children. 

During the six weeks, however, that the fruitless investi- 
gations continued, gloom and darkness reigned over our 
dwelling. Deep and painful were evidently the feelings ot 
the Duke do Villardin in regard to this event; and a thou- 
sand times, I am sure, did ho regret that he had not pur- 
sued the usual mode of arranging such encounters, which 
Would, at least, have spared him every accessary circum- 
stance that now tormented him from day to day. As a 
fV'end of the dead nobleman, ho was frequently consulted 
upon his affairs, and even in regard to the search for his 
body; and every one thought that they were speaking upon 
a siibjiicfc winch must interest him, when they detailed to his 
ears any ru the minierous absurdities that were current in 
the country concerning the deatli of the count. All this 
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waiB very terriWe; lut, besides all this, th^re were feelings 
in the heart of Monsieur de VillarJin which aggravated the 
regrets consequent upon the deed which he had coniniitted. 
He had known the young Count de Mesnil as a boy. lie 
had known and loved his parents. He had seen him grow 
up their hope and ioy. Ho had himself anticipated great 
things from his early promise, and yet Iiis had been the 
hand thus early to lay him low in a bloody and an unknown 
grave. 

Though sometimes he spoke to me upon the subject when 
we were perfectly done, it was more from various little 
points in his conduct than from his own words that I dis- 
covered these feelings. So far from ever going near the 
spot where the death of the Count dc Mesnil had taken 
place, he never even, when he could avoid it, rode in that 
direction, as if the very wind which blew from the grave 
wafted fresh reproaches to his heart.. Even in riding to 
Rennes, the road to which city passed within half a mile of 
the spot, if he eould possibly devise any excuse for so doing, 
he would take the most circuitous path, to avoid even com- 
ing in its iieighhourhood. 

Nevertheless, whenever he spoke with me upon the subject, 
he justified all that he had done, and declared, that were it 
to do over again, he would act exactly in the same niamier. 
I saw, too, that unhappily, there was another feeling in his 
bosom, which, while it rendered him more miserable than it 
is possible to describe, confirmed him in this in)presHion: 1 
mean the suspicions wdiich had been fresldy excited in 
regard to his wife, which, as the effect produced upon his 
mind by my report of her conversation with Monsieur de 
Me^il died away, seemed to become stronger and stronger 
every hour. It was long, indeed, before he again spoke to 
me on the subject; but twice I saw him with the l<»cket in 
his hainl, and nt other times his eye would rest on the dark 
tresses of Madame de Villardin, while I could see plainly 
that he was torturing his own heart by comparing them in 
shade and colour with the ringlet which that locket con- 
tained. A doubt also more dreadful still, seemed to havo 
taken possession of his mind, at least 1 argued so from the 
followijig circumstance: — 

From the various painful feelings connected with the Fr4fl 
Vallee, he had determined to change his residence for^a time 
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to tho ch4teaa,of Dumont, and ho told me that he should 
despatch mo thither before the rest of the family. day 
previous to my departure he sent for me to speak with him 
in tlio saloon, in regard to various matters which were to 
be done before his arrival at Dumont. The duchess and his 
little girl were both preaetit, and after he had concluded Ills 
directions, Madame de Viilardin told me that if I would 
wait a few minutes she would bring me a billet for her old 
nurse, who inhabited tlie castle to which I was going. I 
was standing near. a window bohind the duke, and when bis 
wife iMso, and proceeded towards her own room to write the 
note she had promised, 4lisp]y3dng as she did so, that alte*- 
ration in her rigure which deniHeil her situation, I saw the 
eye of her liiishand fix upon her with an intensity that 
seemed scarcely sane. Happily she did not perceive: U, hut 
walked slowly out of the room; and as soon as she Was gone. 
Monsieur do Villardin, Avho noomed to have forgot that there 
was nay one else present, caught, his little girl in his arms, 
and kis^jed her repeatedly, murmuring, “ Thou at least art 
mine own/* 

He stiirted when he remoinhored that I was there, and a 
quick fuish came over his cheek: but the expressiim of deep 
grief, wliich, 1 feel sure, must have been upon rny cf>unt©- 
nance, appeared instantly to calm him, and laying his hand 
affccuionatcly upon my shoulder, he said, “ Thou art a good 
youth. When thou hast got this note, go into the park and 
wait me tliore; 1 wish to speak with thee for some time.*’ 

As tlicrv is never any telling to v/hat acts of madness or 
weakness, tolly or meanness, a suspicious nature will not 
reduce a man, I was almost afraid that Monsieur do V"i liar- 
din 'was desirous of examining the contents of his wife’s 
note, and I felt not a little uneasy under the apprehension 
of his pi'optjsiug to mo to give it up to him. Bu . m tins I 
did him injustice; and when, after receiving the bliict, 1. had 
gone out into the park, and he had joined mo, he at once 
turned the conversation to matters entirely in the past, 
“ Prom everything,*’ he said, “that 1 have seen and heard, 
I am inclined, my hoy, to put the fullest faith iti «all you say; 
and of this fact yon cannot doubt, since upon your word 
alone 1 liave risked my own life and taken that of another. 
There are, nevertheless, come cir^cumstanoos of an extra- 
ordiu^y nature, which makes me desirous that you should 
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repeat once more the conversation which you overheard 
betw^^ Madame de Villardin and the unhappy yoiiiij: man 
who lies out yonder^’* and he pointed with his hand in the 
direction of the spot where the Count de Mesnil was buried. 
“Tell me, then, exactly the whole truth,’* he added, “and 
fear not that anything you may say will agitate or affect 
me.” 

I willingly obeyed, for I well knew that impressions of 
good being never so lasting as impressions of evil, ivupiiro 
reiteration; and without varying a word, as far ps my 
memory would serve me, I recapitulated exactly all that 
had passed between the duchess and the Count de }A csnil, 
adding, at the same time, that the tone of scorn and con- 
tempt in which she spoke to him was more forcible than 
even her words. 

“ In riding past the house that day,** demanded the duke, 
“which side did you take?” 

- “The opposite side to the small saloon, my lord,” T re- 
plied, very well understanding to what his question- loaded; 
“and as I came over the turf, and from among tlic trees, 
which, if you remember the way I took, you will see T must 
have done, it is pericctly impossible that any one in that 
side of the house could either have heard or have observed 
my return.’* 

“ But could they not hear you enter the library?” de- 
manded the duke. 

“Impossible, my lord!” I answered, “for the first door 
was open, and the second, as you know, makes r.o iK'iso; 
besides, I saw the whole immediately, and Mad^.me la 
Bucliesse was speaking before I entered. It was only the 
end of what she said that I heard.” 

Monsieur do Villardin made no reply for some time, luit 
pondered deeply over my words, gnawing his li]), ev.d 
ting bis brow. At length he spoke, but it seemed more to 
himself tlian to me that he addressed his word?. “ And 
yet, that be should possess a lock of her hair,” he said, “it 
is impossible! There must be some deceit!” 

“ Oh! my lord, it is not her hair,” I cried; “depend upon 
it, there is some mistake!” 

‘.‘ False hoy!” he cried, turning angrily upon mo, “it is 
her hairl There is no nii.stakc! Have I not proved it by 
j^very test? Either you have been deceived or are deefeiving. 
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But no; you are deceived, I believe. Leave zue, leave me, 
sir!” 

It may easily be conceived that I obeyed willingly, for 
there is but little use in reasoning with a madman, and such 
1 looked upon Monsieur de ViDardin to be, in the matter of 
jealousy, at least. Returning to the castle, I occupied my- 
self as usual; but the duke did not come back for several 
hours, wandering about, as had been his custom lately, 
busied with solitary reveries which but served to foster the 
gloom and anxiety to which he was a prey. 

The next morning, as I was to set out for Dumont before 
the breakfast hour of the household, I descended about 
eight o’clock to the apartments of good old Jerome Laborde, 
whose affection for me had not decreased since 1 had ren- 
dered so many services to his nephew. I calculated, there- 
fore, on finding a substantial meal prepared for me in his 
room; iKji* Avas I mistaken, for there it stood upon the 
table, consisting of everything qualified to fortify the eager 
and craving stomach of youth against the effects of a long 
journey. 

Thank you, thank you, good Jerome!” I cried, at the 
sight; ** thank you both for my breakfast, and for rising 
betimes in the morning to give it me, as I know you love 
not to be the first in the house to see the sun.’* 

“ Alack! young goutleman,” he answered, with a mourn- 
ful sliiike of the head, “although I have been up an hour, 
yet 1 am not by several the first that saw the sun this 
morning. My lord has been up since six. So has Gaspard 
de Belleville, and closeted with his master for an hour. So, 
too, has been that pert slut Suzette, my mistress’s maid, 
and she, too, has been called to the conference. I fear ail 
this bodes our poor lady no good, though God knows what 
my lord can find to be jealous of here, where she sees not 
a living soul but himself.” 

This intelligence did not serve as a very pleasant accom- 
paniment to my breakfast. I saw at once how afiairs were 
going, and easily divined that my lord, finding me so little 
disposed to pamper the jealousy, which, though it tore his 
very heart, was still his favourite passion, was inclined to 
take Gaspard into his confidence, very sure of finding all 
sort of compliance on his part. To him, I had been, as it 
. were, a blunt razor in tbe hands of a who wished to 
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cut his own throat; hut Gaspard de Bclloville was very well 
inclined, I believed, to prove the iiifltrument of the >\rong 
which his lord inflicted upon himself. From this new 
arrangement, there was, of course, much to fear, as far as 
my personal favour with the duke went; but, even under 
that m(u*Mfieatiou, it was no small consolation to me to 
think that Gaspard could do little to injure the poor duchess. 
However malevolent might he hi^ natural dispositini, < s far 
as I knew' he had seen nothing which he could distort to 
evil purposes, and I also believed him to ho too j-tupiJ to 
frame a story for himself, or to invent circumfetanceh with 
Buch a regard to prohabiliiy as would deceive even Monsieur 
de Villardiu’s willing credulity'. What might proceed from 
tho agency of the maid, Suzclte, T could not t(ll. She was, 
herself, a bold, intriguing, saucy woman; suspected strongly 
by every one of not btiiig quite a Diana; but 1 believed 
that she really was attached to her mistress, and tiusted to 
that attachment to vindicate the duchess froni all sus}>icion. 

My fears, therefore, if I can call them fears, were chiefly 
confined to myself; and although I may safely say, now 
tliat it is all past and over, that interested Icelings had 
nothing to do with my apprehensions, yet it was most painful 
to me to think I might be siipjdanted in tho aflection and 
confidence of a nobleman, lor whom, with all his faults and 
his weakness, I entertained a bincerc affection, 

“ Well, Jerome, T said, after a moment^s thought, you 
are an old and faithful lollowcr of Mousieur de Tilhirdin. 
You see, as w^e nil see, how iniserahle ho is making* himself 
•about empty fancies and ]>hantomh in the air. D( ])cn(l uj>on 
it, Gaspard is not likel} to do him any goo(^ m tliese 
respects. Now it is your duty, surely, to strain every tilort 
'to counteract any evil that may ho done,’* 

*‘But how can I? Ilo^r can 1, my dear young gentle- 
man?” cried the old man; “I dare not speak to my lord 
on such subjects, unless lie speaks to me.” 

“A few wwds well applied often do a great deal,” replied 
I If the duke hears his lady cried up by all his oldest 
and best servants and friends as what she really is; all that 
is good and virtuous, he will soon learn to think so too; 
and you may find many an opportunity of javing such 
words as, ‘ so good a lady as madome!’ ‘ so virtuous a lady 
aa the duchess!’” 



" Well, well; 1 will try. Seigneur JMm,” replied tte old 
!nan; “and depend upon one thing: no one shall injure 
your interests with my lord while old Jerome Lahorde is in 
the house. No, no; I will take care of them!” 

“Oh! I know I leave them in good hands,” I replied; 
and ere wo could say more, the groom appeared to tell me 
that the horses were waiting. After receiving an affec- 
tionate embrace from the good old major-domo, 1 ran down 
into rhe court, and sprang upon my horse, without any further 
leave-taking, as I was not supposed to know that Monsieiir 
dc Yillardin had yet risen. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Although I loved Monsieur de Villardin sincerely, and left 
my interest in his heart in a very precarious state, yet I 
acknowledge that I was delighted to ride away from the 
Pres Vallee. Ever since the death of Monsieur de Mesnil, 
a gloom had fallen over the place, of which I could not 
divest it for a moment. These sensations would probably 
have worn away in a few days, although I began to think 
more seriously about human life than I formerly did, had 
not Monsieur de Villardin seemed to feel so deeply upon the 
subject himself. His regret and melancholy were a con- 
stant cxcitcni'mt to my own; and though, of course, the 
feelings that I experienced were far less poignant than his, 
and no other internal torment was added to tbe awfid 
memories which oppressed me, yet the cloud that over^iast 
his days shadowed mine also; and the sight of all the little 
traits which revealed how painfully he remembered the death 
of the count, constantly recalled to my mind the share that 
1 also had taken therein. 

Besides this, my mind was fretted and annoyed at be*^ 
holding continually tlie anxieties, suspicions, and cares, to 
which Monsieur de Vijlardin made himself a prey: the de- 
struction of an amiable woman’s happiness, and the misery 
of a man I loved. 1 have said fretted and annoyed, because 
latterly a degree of impatience, which sometimes almost 
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mastered mj respeet, had leingled with the grief that the 
sight of such a state of things had hrst occasioned in my 
bosom. From all these causes, my feelings, instead of 
being painful, were joyful in a high degree, on quitting the 
scenes which, a few months before, had appeared to me so 
beautiful and peaceful that 1 had fancied 1 could dwell in 
them for ever ; and each mile as 1 rode on seemed to take 
more and more of the load from off my heart. 

It was the morning of a bright and beautiful day in 
spring; and as I suppose that there are few people wlio do 
not feel themselves happier when the aspect of the world is 
cheerful around them, the pleasure 1 experienced in getting 
away from scenes of discomfort and pain was augmented 
by the warm ^sunshine and the cleai* sky. Tho thirst of 
novelty, too, still fresh upon me, made me feel delighted 
with the journey; and the hope that this change in our 
dwelling would ultimately lead to a change in the general 
chain of events, had no small share in the joy with which 
1 set out. The truth was, that though 1 had certainly met 
with a sufficient stock of adventures siuce I had lived with 
Monsieur de Villardin, to occupy my time abundantly, yet 
they had not been, if I except those which occurred during 
the first few weeks, of a kind that at all suited my dispo- 
sition. Enterprise of almost any sort I liked and enjoyed; 
but the excitement which I had lately felt was of a gloomy 
and of a sombre character, which saddened without satisfy- 
ing: oppressed, but did not please me. Now, however, I 
anticipated other scenes and other pleasures ; and though 
in truth 1 had not the slightest reason to suppose th.at any 
alteration would really take place, yet fancy can always 
supply abundance of materials for the architecture or iiope; 
and as I journeyed on, I gave imagination full scope to 
work her will, in building up gay edifices in the distant 
prospect. 

Nothing occurred to amuse or interest me in tho course 
of my journey except the simple change of scenery; but as 
the country through which we passed was very beautiful, 
and the season one which shows off the loveliness of nature 
to the greatest advantage, what between fair objects 
flitting before my eyes as I rode along, and gay dreams 
rising up in my own bosom, the road did not seem long, nor 
the time tedious. It was night when we reached the 
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tsEftteau of Dumont, and as the gossip of tlie one chateau 
had been, of course, regularly transmitted to the other, by 
the servants and messengers that were continually passing 
to and fro between them, I found that the two or three 
domestics by whom the house was at this time tenanted, 
were prepared to receive me with every sort of deference 
and respect, having heard that 1 was an especial favourite 
with their lord, and that he had declared he regarded me 
as his own son. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I was visited by the in- 
tendant, and delivered to him the letters with which 1 was 
chai’ged, and which he proceeded to read in my presence. 
After ashing me for some explanations, in regard to the 
duke’s will, on two or three points which did not appear very 
clear to him, he added, “ Here is one letter, monsieur, re- 
ferring to yourself alone, and as 1 suppose you are well ac- 
quainted with the contents, I have only to say, that I shall 
bo very happy to accompany you immediately.” 

I assured him, in reply, that I was perfectly ignorant of 
his meaning, as I had not been before aware that his lord 
had wriiteu anything concerning ino at all. 

“ The duke orders me here,” said the intendant in reply, 
laying before me the letter he had just opened, “ to put you 
in possession of the lands and houses of Juvigny, which, he 
says, he ceded to you, by a deed of gift, about two months 
ago. If, therefore, you are inclined to take possession this 
inorning, I shall have much pleasure in walking down with 
you, and formally making over to you the lands, as well as 
}>ointing out the boundaries of the farm and the dependencies 
thereunto attached.” 

It is not to be supposed that so young and new a pro- 
prietor as myself would he very uinvilliug to see and take 
possession of the first property he ever had in his life; and 
thanking the intendant, whom I began to look upon as a 
very civil person indeed, I willingly agreed to accompany 
liini to iny territory of Juvigny. As the place itself and the 
Toad that conducted thither are memorable in my little his- 
’iory, on many accounts, 1 must be permitted to describe 
that morning’s w'alk, step by step, as we proceeded. 

We set out, then, about half-past nine, and took our way 
across a broad terrace, which extended in front of the cha- 
teau, and which, at cither extremity, sloped away into a 
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fine roa^, bfoad onougli for oUbcr horses or oarriages. In 
front, however, it was supported by a perpendicular stone 
facing of about six feet high, at the bottom of wljicli lay an 
extensive flower-garden, reached by a wide flight of ten 
steps; and beyond the garden again extended a fine park, 
laid out in walks and alloys, containing about throe square 
miles of ground, on either side of a deep and rapid river, 
which, passing between high banks, took its way through 
the midst of the estate towards the sea, at which it arrived 
without mingling its waters with any other stream. Across 
this river the various paths, with which the park was in- 
tersected, were carried over a number of bridges, built in 
very good taste, some ot stone and some ot wood, as the 
character of the scene immediately around seemed to require. 
Over one of these, which consisted of a light wooden arch, 
the intendan: and mysolt took our wny, after having passed 
through the flower-garden and a considerable part of the 
park. This dij cctlou, I iound, w'as followed, in order to cut 
across a bend in tlie river; for, after issuing forth through 
a postern door into the country beyond the park, we again 
crossed tlie stream by another bridge, and proceeded along 
its course, pursuing a path which wound in and out through 
a scene of mingled rock and wood, as wild and varied as ever 
I beheld. 

As we proceeded along this road, which we followed for 
about half a mile, the intendant informed me that the little 
farm of which I was now the master had been bought by 
Monsieur de Villardin, on the death of the last proprietor, 
lest it should at any time fall into the hands of people who 
might render its proximity to his park an annoyance to him. 
We soon after reached our boundary, and having called at 
the Motarie, where I was formally introduced to the farmer, 
and put in possession of my new property, wc went round 
the limits, which were much more extensive than 1 had ex- 
pected, and returned by the dwelling-house of the old lords 
of Juvigny, which consisted of a small feudal tower, with 
modern offices on the same scale, perched upon a high bank 
overhanging the water, and commanding a beautiful prospect 
down the valley through which the river wandered. 

While the intendant was busy opening the door, which, 
from having had entirely its own way for several years, 
seemed very imwiiling to give admission to a nowjord,*! 
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ft&ked the good farmer, who had followed us on our round, 
what was the extensive gray building which I observed about 
a quarter of a mile farther down on tlie other bank of the 
stream. He replied, in a patois which I could scarcely 
make out, that it was a convent of Ursuline nuns, to whom 
a great part of the ground on the opposite side of the river 
belonged, 

I answered, that I was glad to hear that I was to have 
such good neighbours; and following the intendant, who 
had by tins time opened the door, I was inducted into my 
house, which afforded a much greater promise of warmth 
and comfort in the inside, than had been given by its exter- 
nal appearance. , 

The worthy intendant showed me over every part of it; 
and when he had done, he added, “You have now seen the 
whole of the estate, sir; which being, as I understand the 
duke, conferred upon you in full, gives you every seig- 
neural privilege, comprising droits de moulin, et de colom- 
hier, d’eaii, et de four,” 

As I turned away quite satisfied with all these fine rights 
of mill and dove-cot, water and oven, I observed a slight 
smile pass between the intendant and the larmer; and as I 
did not affect to observe it, the honest countryimTii ex- 
plained it by a question which he asked my c()nij)anioii in 
one of those horse whispers which may be heard distinctly 
at a mile. 

“ Is he a boy, really,” asked the farmer, grinning, “or 
a little man ?” The intendant made no reply, but enjoined 
silence by holding up one of his fingers; and walking 
gravely after me, showed me the same deferential respect 
which he had formerly put on, and at which 1 could plainly 
see he had beeji laughing in his sleeve. I was nettled a 
good deal, 1 eonless; for though I did not in truth feel my- 
self at all what the world calls a boy, I had not tlie slightest 
wish to assume any station but t!»;at which vras iny due. 
At the same time I am well aware, and was so even at tlic 
timo, that the habit of mingling with mankind, and the fact 
of having passed all iny early years in gathering kinnvlcdgo 
of the world, instead of poring over grammars and diction- 
aries, had given a sort of decision and promptitude to my 
manners which, coupled with my juvenile appearance, might 
well win for me the character of a conceited little fellow 
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from tliose who eaw uo fartlier. However, as I have said, 
I wiis nettled at tiiuling that the respect with which the in- 
tendaiit liad been treating me, and which -was ratlier sus- 
picious Irom its profoundness, was nothing hut a inochery; 
and lind any occasion for venting my irritation occurred at 
tlje time, 1 might have done so with a vehemence which 
most probably would have amused him and rendered myseli 
ridiculous. A little rejection, as we walked on, took the 
anger, and consequently the absurdity, out of my feelings 
and remembering that it was very likely that the w'ortJiy 
intendant might attempt to treat me as a conceited boy in 
money matters also, I resolved to show him that i was fully 
aware of my own situation, 

“ Of conrso, Monsieur 1’ Intendant,” said I, as >ve again 
entered the j)ark, “ you will continue to receive the rents 
of the farm, and pay them into the hands of Monsieur de 
Viliardin; for though lie ha,s been kind enough to bestow it 
upon me, 1 am Aveli aware that my youth and inexperience 
of such matters utterly incapacitate me to manage it myself. 
I know, too, that, as a foreigner, I cannot exercise any of 
the rights you mentioned just now, without higl'.er ])enms- 
sion, which how’over the duke has already promised to 
solicit for me, and doubtless it will he granted long before 
I am qualified by age to make use of it.” 

The intendant opened liis eyes half an inch wider at a 
discourse which 1 am sure ho did not expect ; and as I 
thought over the business, I proceeded: “ One thing, how- 
ever, 1 will ask you on iny own account, which is, to seek 
me out a good tenant for the house, and the field in wliicli 
it stands, as the one is overgrown wdth weeds and the other 
is very iikely to get out of repair. But at the same time, 
it is ithsoiutely necessary that the tenant should he one who 
is agreeable to Monsieur de Viliardin. If you can find such 
a person as I describe, who will bo attentive to and careful 
of tile place in which he dwells, the advantage of having 
the houirC kept from dilapidation will, of course, induce, you 
to let him have the dwelling for a certain time without 
rent, and the laud at the lowest value of the ground.” 

Whetlicr the intendant did or did not conceive a better 
opinion of me from this discourse, I can hardly tell, for he 
was one of those men so often met >vith, who wdth an air of 
profound respect, have at the same time a sligiii smile 
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hanging ever about the comers of their mouths, which casts 
a snooring expression over their whole countenance. I 
gave my.self very little further care upon the subject, indeed; 
for though the people on whom nature or habit has inflicted 
such a look are always hated, because, without having a 
pretext for resenting it, we perceive that they are in suiting 
us in their own hearts; yet he was always civil, and never 
allhrdcd me the slightest pretence for anger, either by his 
demeanour or his actions. It was, tlierefore, of course, my 
wisest ])olicy to think as little as possible of what I could 
not remedy. 

At the end of a week. Monsieur de Villardin and the 
whole household made their ajvpearance; and the bustle of 
tiiking possession of their now abode concealed for the first 
day any changes that had occurred. When all the ar* 
rangements were over, however, I began to see a marked 
and unpleasant ditferencc. Monsieur de Villardin was 
something more than grave and gloomy: he was abstracted, 
and at times fierce ; and it was evident that the internal 
irritation of his feelings made him perceive subject of ollcnce 
ia things the most simple and harmless. 

To me he was certainly as kind as he could be; but still 
there was a difterence there also. He often s]mke to me 
gently, even aflfectionately, of my circumstances end my 
future prospects, treated me in most respects as his son, 
made me dine with himself and Madame de ^'iilardin, but 
ho never refci red to the events which bad taken place at >i )0 
Pros Vallee. 1 saw, too, that on the excuse of not lookiiig 
upon mo any longer in the light of a page, but rather as 
one of bis own family, the familiar intercourse whieii 1 had 
held vnth him was in a great degree denied to niyseli and 
])cnnitted to another, and that Gaspard do iJcih villc was 
closeted with him for hours every day. Ot course, this did 
not please me ; for although I trusted to my own coi'.dnct 
to maintain the good opinion of the duke, yet, witli the 
common weakness of human nature, I did not like that his 
confidence should be given to another, though it had of ten 
been painful to myself. I knew very well that my heba- 
vioiir, though it might not have gratified lus jealousy by 
admitting suspicions I believed to be false, would conunand 
his esteem more than that of Gaspard, who probably was 
more. complacent; but who is there so strong and pliiluso* 
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pliic in heart as to value esteem more than affection ? I 
saw clearly, and I saw it with , regret, that Monsieur de 
Villardin’s love was likely to be given to him who pampered 
the weakness under which ho laboured, rather than to him 
who tried to clear away suspicions which, however detri- 
mental to himself, were too l^mly rooted to be eradicated 
without pain. 

As some compensation, however, I found that my place 
in the regard of the duchess was becoming higher each day; 
and as Monsieur de Yillardin, on his arrival at Dumont, 
had desired me to attend upon her in her walks and drives, 
not as a page, but as her companion (I was but fourteen, 
be it remembered,) and as her guard in case of danger, I 
had continually the means of cultivating her good opinion. 
Her spirits by this time were so depressed, that all the gay 
levity of manner which I had formerly remarked, was gone; 
and grave, sad. and thoughtful, she took her daily walk 
though the park accompanied !)y myself and her little girl; 
sometimes endeavouring to amuse herself by talking to me 
of England, and of the scenes that I had gone through; 
sometimes moved to a smile at my boyish pranks with the 
beautiful child that ran on beside us, but still relapsing into 
melancholy tlie moment that the evanescent light was gone. 
Never by any chance did she refer to her husband’s beha- 
viour towards her; though once, when she seemed more 
than usually depressed, lier words and her maimer made me 
think she was going to do so. 

** You have greatly won Monsieur de Villardin’s confi- 
dence and esteem,” she said, after some previous conversa- 
tion during one of our walks; “and I very well perceive 
that hereafter that esteem will be much increased. Now, 
Monsieur Hall,” she proceeded, speaking with a consider- 
able degree of emotion, ** 1 have a favour to ask you, and 
a promise to exact from you. Of course, no woman in my 
situation can count upon life for more than three or four 
months, with any degree of confidence. Should I die, then, 
in the course of the event which is to befall me, which I 
think more than probable, as you grow up to manhood with 
my children, and possess their father’s confidence, will you 
promise me to be to them as a brother, to defend them with 
rour whole heart and strength, by hand and voice, against 
one that would wrong them, and never to forget to up* 
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hold their cause whenever you hear them assailed? Will 
you promise ino this, upon your word ot honour as a loyal 
Englishman and the son of a good soldier?” 

“ That I will, madam, and that I do,” replied I; “ even 
had you not asked it, I would have done so. But I now 
hind myselt, hy everything I hold dear, in case, amongst 
the many changes of the world, which have laid my own 
hearth desolate, and given my father’s house to strangers, 
they should over require such weak aid as mine, I will give 
it to them with my whole heart and soul, and show as much 
zeal in their cause as if I were their brother.” 

I purposely made my promise as strong in point of lan- 
guage as I could devise, because I clearly saw by the 
agitation of the duchess while she spoke, that her husband’s 
late conduct towards herself had excited in her bosom many 
a fearful apprehension in regard to the fate of her children, 
Hope, I have heard, will catch at straws; and certainly, 
though in the wide range of probability it was possible I 
might ultimately be able to render the services she required, 
there appeared but little likelihood of my assistance being 
of much avail; yet nevertheless my zealous promise seemed 
to relieve her mind greatly; and as I made it, I saw the 
tears, which had been crowding to the gates of her eyes 
while she herself had spoken, now burst forth' and roll over 
her cheeks. 

“Thank you, thank youl” she replied; “I know that 
your promise will not he forgotten, and therefore I shall 
never mention the subject to you again, but rely in all con- 
fidence upon your word;” and so saying, she led the way 
back towards the chateau* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A roiiTNionr, or rather more, passed away in this unplea- 
sant state ; and I found that time, which reconciles one to 
most things, had not that effect at all in malting me endure 
patiently the transfer of the duke’s confidence to Gaspard 
de Belleville. Had he been, indeed, a person who deserved 
that confidence, or who would not have abused it, although 
my vanity might have been as much pained, rny reason 
would not have supported me in murmuring, nor would my 
affection for my lord himself have given additional pain to 
my personal mortification. As it vras, however, T felt con- 
vinced, from what 1 knew of that youth’s disposition, that 
he would not only do nothing to cure Monsieur de Villardiii 
of his morbid suspicions, but that, both for the sake of 
maintaining his place in his master’s favour, and of annoy- 
ing me, he w'ould do all that ho could to foster any feelings 
which he might find out that I had opposed. When theso 
thoughts came across my mind, not being of the most patient 
temper in the 'svorld, nor particularly scrupulous as to the 
means of gratifying it, I more than once thought of throvr- 
ing my adversary over the bridge into the river ; and as I 
had never yet done anything of the kind in my own private 
cause, though I had committed many a doubtful act in tlie 
cause of others, I endeavoured to reason myself iiito believ- 
ing that such a proceeding was absolutely necessary to the 
peace of Monsieur and Madame de Villardin. This passed 
throiigli my thoughts more than once, I acknowledge; and 
I imagined, if done fairly in single combat, strength against 
strength, without any surprise or feint on my part, and 
with full warning received by liim, that the act I contem- 
plated would be fully as justifiable as any duel that ever 
was fought. He, indeed, had the advantage of age, being 
certainly two years older than myself; though now, having 
grown considerably in the air of Brittany, 1 was as tall as 
was, and nearly as muscular. 
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What all tMs would have ended in, heaven only knows ! 
and I am almost afraid to calculate now what would have 
been the probable result; but two circumstances took place 
soon after my conversation with the duchess, which I liave 
detailed in the end of the last chapter, wliich put an end 
to all further thoughts upon the subject. The first was the 
arrival of a personage, who, on many points, changed all 
my ideas and opinions, gave me a new view of my duties, 
and both enlarged and purified my mind. The second was 
an accident which suddenly gave me a higher place than 
ever in the affection of Monsieur do Villardin, and esta- 
blished a link of connexion between his heart and mine that 
neither years nor circumstances could ever break. 

Let me speak of the events wliich followed, however, in 
the order in which they occurred. Of old Jerome Laborde 
I had scon a good deal since his arrival from the Pr^s 
Vallec; and although he could give me no information as 
to the result of the conferences held between Monsieur de 
Villardin, his page, and the soubrette, bo did not fail to 
point out that the change that had taken place was an evil 
one, and that all happiness was banished from our dwelling. 
The only thing he said which would evpr restore it, would 
be the coining of good Pere Ferdinand, his lord’s confessor, 
wlio bad more influence over bis mind than any one, and 
who bad promised to come over and stay at Dumont for 
some tinje. I had caught a passing sight of the confessor 
more than once at the Pres A^illee ; and both from some- 
thing prepossessing in his demeanour, and from the effect 
which his exhortations had produced upon Monsieur de 
Villardin on a former occasion, I argued in the same man- 
ner as good Jerome Lahordc in regard to his next visit. 

Various circumstances detained liini, it appears, at Ilen- 
iics for several days after this conversation ; and the next 
time 1 saw the good inujor-domo was one day when, on 
suddenly entering the saloon, I found him speaking with 
the duke, and as it appeared to me, in an attitude of en- 
treaty. I was about to draw' back, but Monsieur de Yill- 
ardin beckoned me forward, saying, “ Come in Seigneur 
Jean,'" the name by which he called mo when in his niiklor 
mood, “ come in! Here is Jerome pleading to me in a 
matter which concerns you in a tw’ofold degree. It seems 
that you have told the intendant to seek you tenants fur your 
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house at Jnvigiiy, geiierotislj promising to let them rest 
rent free if they will keep the house in repair. Now, I find 
that Jerome has a nephew who is newly married, and who 
Wants a dwelling, and he applies to mo for my consent to 
his occupying this tenement of yours. Are you willing, 
Seigneur Jean?” 

“Most willing, my lord,” I replied, glad to give the old 
man any testimony of my regard. “ I am sure Jerome would 
not recommend any one who would not do full justice to all 
intrusted to him.” 

“ By my faith! I am not so sure,” answered the duke. 
“You know more of this youth than I do, for it seems you 
saved him once from the galloivs: a piece of business not 
very much to the credit of either. Besides, I may be 
accused, Jerome, of harbouring convicted felons.” 

“ But, my lord, I can assure you,” answered the old 
man, “he has obtained grace and pardon of the king, only 
coupled with the condition that he never sets foot in Paris 
again, nor ever attempts to exercise the business of a 
printer.” 

As may well be conceived, I was not a little surprised to 
find that my first tenant was likely to be poor Jacques Mar- 
lot; still more to hear that Jacques had taken unto his bosom 
a wife; and most of all, to find that a libel, whicli attacked 
the person and reputation of the Queen Regent herseli, had 
been pardoned upon any consideration whatever. However, 
I, of course, joined my voice to that of good old Jerome 
Lahorde, who, to tell the truth, promised and vowed a groat 
deal more on the part of his nephew than I at all imagined 
liis nephew would justify, assuring the duke that all his 
follies were completely at an end, and that henceforth, he 
himself would answer for Jacques living a sober, tranquil, 
and peaceful life. Industrious and clever he always had 
been, he continued ; and as the good ladies of St. Ursula, 
the old man said, were going to give him the management 
of their little farms, just opposite to Juvigny, the house would 
come quite apropos. Although with some difficulty, the 
duke yielded to our solicitations, hut solely on condition that 
Jacques produced to the eyes of the intendent the act of grace 
by which he was relieved from all danger of tlie royal in- 
dignation. Jerome willingly accepted of the terms, and I 
|rithdrew with him, in order to hear more of my worthy 
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pUlosopher’s fate, and the adventures which had brought 
about such a consummation as matrimony and the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. 

The major-domo, however, could tell me but little more 
than I had already heard. He had received, he said, a 
letter from his nephew that morning, dated from St. Aubin, 
entreating him to make the, request he had just done to the 
duke, and giving him satisfactory assurances that his par- 
don was really granted. How it had been obtained, Jerome 
added, remained to be explained to himself as well as to 
me; hut respecting the farm of the UrsiiJnes, and Jacques 
Marlot’s knowledge of my plans in regard to Juvigny, an 
easy explanation was afforded, by the fact of his having just 
married a niece of our intendant’s. ‘‘ A little against the 
intendaiit’s stomach, 1 believe,*’ said the mnjor-domo; “ hut 
it was an old love affair, it seems, before Jacques went from 
Eennes, wljere he v ::s in good busiuess enough, to Paris, 
where he got bad business enough. But I have promised 
to open my own little store in his favour, so that that affair 
is all set right with Monsieur I’lntendant.” 

1 now found that Jacques, with his wife and other move- 
ables, was to take possession of his new dwelling, if his uncle 
obtained it for him, in a few days; and as 1 could afford tc^ 
bridle my curiosity for the intervening time, I left the good 
major-domo, and proceeded on my other affairs. These 
were of no great importance, and suffered little from being 
disturbed ; but as the old man’s own occupations were very 
numerous, and generally methodically arranged for all the 
hours of the day, 1 was somewhat surprised to see him enter 
my chamber towards nightfall, and seat himself as if pre- 
pared for no brief conversation. 

After again thanking me for the fresh kindness I had 
shown his nephew, he said, “But it was not on that subject 
I came to speak with you just now. You must know that 
Pere Ferdinand arrived about an hour ago, and is even now 
in conversation with my lord. You will see him at supper; 
and doubtless my lord will introduce you to him, and will 
tell him all you have done. But I took the liberty, my son, 
of telling him all before, and also of letting him know how 
much you were attached to my lord, and how eager you 
were to promote the peace and happiness of all the family. 
Kay, more — and 1 hope, and am sure, that you will not 
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think I went too far — I promised him that you .should meet 
lum this evening after supper, in my apartment, and make 
his acquaintance more completely.” 

** Oh! I will willingly meet him,” replied I; tliougli I 
suppose we should have had plenty of opportunith:s of 
making acquaintance during his stay in the chateau, without 
any appearance of secrecy.” 

‘‘It need be no secret, my son,” answered tlie major- 
domo; ‘‘and in regard to your making acquaintance with 
him afterwards, that would depend entirely upon circiiui- 
stances, for he does not seem at all assured of staying even 
over to-morrow, till the conversation he is now holding with 
the duke is at an end. I merely wish you to sec him, 
because I think that, using both your efforts, you may do 
away much that is amiss in the house, and also because I 
am sure you will love and esteem him, for there never was 
a hotter man.” 

As old Jerome had anticipated, on entering the .setflo d 
manger at the hour of supper, I found the duke standiug 
with tlie confessor, to whom he instantly introduced ino, 
saying, “ Father Ferdinand, this is the young Kiiglisiinian 
I mentioned, whom I look upon, if not as my own son, 
since such a feeling is, perhaps, impossible, at least as tho 
son of a dear brother, and treat accordingly.” 

The confessor took my hand, and looked at me wiih a 
smile full of benignity, saying, “We must be friends, my 
eon; I hear a high character of you from all quarters.” 

I expressed, as well as I could, my willingness to meet 
his kindness; and as the duchess was not well enough to 
appear tliafc evening, we sat dowm to supper alone. 1 re- 
marked that Llonsieur de Villardiii was more calm, though 
not less grave than he had seemed of late; but it was ilm 
person and demeanour of the priest that principally engaged 
my attention. 

He was a man considerably past the prime of life ; and 
though his frame was neither bent nor broken by the weight 
of years, yet his age was to be traced in his thin white hair, 
and in many a long deep furrow on his brow and cliet k. 
His eye, however, was bright and clear, and his teeth of as 
white an ivory as ever appeared between the lips of yoiiLli- 
ful beauty. He was thin and pale, but his com[)h.xion was 
dear, and probably had never been red; and bis torm, 
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which was tall, was also upright and graceful, and in no 
de cree stiff. His robes, too, sat well upon him, which is 
alw«avs a sign of a lofty education or of a fine mind ; for no 
one can feel himself perfectly at his ease in all liis move- 
ments, without possessing the one, or having received the 
other. With Monsieur de Villardin the confessor spoke as 
equal to equal ; and though, from his demeanour, 1 might, 
perhaps, as a first impression, have inferred that he was one 
of tliose priests who so frequently govern, with absolute 
sway, the little kingdom of a private family, yet ho was 
evidently not one of tli^se who would truckle to the preju- 
dices, or give indulgence to the errors, of any one in whose 
dwciliiig lie was e&tahlislicd. There was in his whole con- 
vci;3iili.,|ii a toiio of bold independence, mingling with the 
tciidi rncss of his manner, which took away from it the 
sliglitcfst appearance of subserviency, and made me feel 
tliat, in giving him the title of father, one only addressed 
liiin by a name which he believed himself to deserve. 

After supper 1 again retired, and as I had promised, 
took n\y w'ay to the apartments of the good major-domo, 
whore the priest soon after made his appearance, and spoke 
with me for some time, kindly and frankly, upon a variety 
of indifferent subjects, IIo was evidently delighted to hear 
that my mother had been a catholic, and that I had been 
originally brought up in that faith; but ho pressed the sub- 
ject no farther upon me, and I saw that he skilfully avoided 
saying one word that might make me suspicious of any design 
on bis part, cither to force himself into ray own confidence, 
or to Avririg from me the secrets of others. Gradually, how- 
ever, be brought the conversation round to the subject of 
3:oiisieiir de Villardin, and spoke with deep, and certaiidy, 
Jriiiccro regret, of the state to which the duke appeared to 
have brought himself. He asked me no questions, how- 
ever; but on my expressing equal pain at the fact, be only 
rc[)lie(l, by exhorting me to strive, by every means in my 
power, to remove the poison Irom my friend’s mind. I 
ivilUiigly promised to continue all my efforts, and our con- 
fei'ciice thus ended. 

Afier wixat I have just said, it may seem extraordinary 
that my first impression of Father Ferdinand was not favour- 
able. Un retiring to my own chamber, 1 sat down to medi- 
tate over the character of the confessor, and, as usual, formed 
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imy judgment very rapidly. I was wrong, however, entirely 
wrong; for as yet 1 had only allowed myself to remark the 
worst, I may say, the sole bad trait in Father Ferdinand’s 
nature. On it, with the keenness which had been taught 
me from my youth, I pounced like a tiger, and resolved to 
be as wary as possible to guard myself against its effects. 
This evil spot, which 1 short-sightedly conceived to over- 
spread the whole surface of his heart, though, indeed, it was 
hut a small blemish therein, was a slight touch of that 
subtlety for which our priests are rather famous ; but I 
must pause for a moment, to define exactly its real limits, 
lest those who may read this writing fall into a like error 
with myself. 

It was certainly a part of Father Ferdinand’s doctrine, 
that, in churchmen, the end justified the means, provided 
that the means were not absolutely immoral. Thus tliiugs 
that, under any other circumstances, he himself wotild have 
considered meannesses, lost that character in his eyes when 
they were employed to effect some good purpose ; and art, 
duplicity, and cunning, used either in extracting the truth 
from others, or in guiding them, even against their will, upon 
the path he thought it right for them to follow, seemed to 
him not only admissible, hut praiseworthy, in a priest. He 
stopped there, however, saying that no clergymaii had a 
right to go farther ; and that if upon the pretence of guid- 
ing others, he did one act that was really sinful, the sin 
rested on himself, aggravated rather than palliated by the 
motive, inasmuch as it was insulting Grod to suppose that 
he could he served by sin. 

On these principles, bo made the character of all those 
with whom he was brought in contact his most minute study; 
employed every method of obtaining information concerning 
them, even to questioning their servants and their friends; 
and having done so, proceeded, step by step, to establish 
his own influence over their minds, which it was only owing 
to the goodness of his own heart, and the natural rectitude 
of his judgment, that he employed it to their advantage and 
their peace. At first, however, he proceeded cautiously; 
suffered the traits of their hearts to develope tlierasdves 
before his eyes ; shocked none of their prejudices ; rudely 
assailed none of their opinions, till such time as he found 
himself secure of his power over their minds ; but then. 
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certainly, with an eloquence which I hare never heard ex- 
celled, and a fervour rarely equalled, he would combat their 
errors, oppose their vices, and once having begun the strife, 
would tlirow himself before their passions, in full career, 
and show them that they tranqded on everything sacred, if 
they pursued their onward course. 

The consciousness of this ultimate purpose, too, gave a 
c^igjiity even to acts that I cannot but imagine to he repre- 
hensible ; and oven in the endeavour itself to elicit from 
dependants the secrets and character of their lord, an occu- 
pation which surely is mean, if there be anything mean on 
earth, there v/as an air of authority in his whole bearing, 
which made it seem more as if he were examining witnesses 
with the ]>owei* and right of a judge, than inquiring into the 
private history of others for olqects of his own. 

It is with regret that I have stated this blemish in a man 
1 esteem and love, though no one will see these linos till both 
our eyes are closed, and his virtues will live remembered 
long after we both are dust. Ho himself, however, saw it 
not as a blemish ; and wove he now to behold the lines in 
which I have endeavoured to portray it in its true features, 
he would very probably say that I had softened down one 
of the best traits iu his character to suit my own prejudices; 
for ho himself has always contended that the noblest victory 
he ever acquired over human weakness, was that in which he 
conquered his natuial repugnance to employ means which 
the world condemns and scorns, for the sake of effecting 
the best of purposes. 

In all otlk^r respects my memory can rest upon every part 
of our acquaintance with pleasure ; and look into it as nar- 
rowly as 1 will, I find qualities iu his character which I can 
admire and respect. In point of physical gifts, nature had 
originally been very bountiful to him indeed, and he had 
cultivated wliat she gave with extraordinary care. A fine 
ear for music, and a rich, melodious voice, gave full effect 
to a coj>i(>usness of words, and a happy selection of epithets, 
that could only be gained by long study; and clearness of 
thought, which is probably a natural faculty, was thus ren- 
dered doubly eflicaciqus by immense power of expression. 

But 1 must not dwell too long in description, which seldom 
does justice to its object. The next morning, in strolling 
through the park, a custom which my habits of early rising 
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enabled rae to indulge before the rest of the family were up, 
I was joined by the confessor, or, as he was generally 
called, the dirccteur; and although, as 1 have said, I had 
already formed an erroneous opinion of his character, which 
led me to believe that any conversation between us was to 
be a game of chess, where it would behove me to be wary 
of all my moves, yet there was something so bland and 
pleasing in lus very salutation, that I walked on with Li a, 
not ill-]»lea.scd with bis company. 

** 1 am glad to see you an early riser, my son,” he said, 
after wishing mo good morning, “It is a practice which 
leads to many woHdIy advantages ; and where tlie mind is 
well disposed, may he turned to better purposes. There is 
a freshness, and a 6 ublimit 3 % and a calm, monitory voice, in 
the early morning, which inspires purity of feeling, counsels 
good purposes for the ensuing day, and lifts the lieart to 
adoration of the Being who made all the bright world that 
is wakening around us.” 

Whether he did it with that purpose or not, I cannot tell, 
but certainly he could not have chosen a better mclliod of 
breaking down all the barriers between us, which my exami- 
nation of his character on the preceding night had raised up, 
than by thus showing mo that there were finer though ts ami 
feelings in his heart than those which I had as yet discovered. 
After a few more words, however, in the same strain, he again 
brought the conversation to Monsieur de Villardin, and he 
now spoke of him in terms of tenderness and pity which he 
had re&traiiicd on the preceding night, while in the prescnco 
of the old domestic. Nor was it alone his sorrows he ap- 
peared to commiserate ; he seemed to pity him more for his 
errors than oven fur his griefs, lie spoke of him as of a 
being who, v ilh noble powers and a generous heart, had, by 
a lew weaknesses and faults, created for himself lasting 
misery below, and endangered his happiness for tho long 
hercal'tci’. There was something so eloquent, I may say 
80 sublime, in the pouring forth of his lamentation (»ver one 
who was evidently lli^5 fiieud as well as Lis penitent, that I 
was struck and affected ; while all my prepossessions, 1 felt, 
wore ra[)idly giving way to a truer estimate of my com- 
^Hi^uon’s cliaracter. 

Seeing that I listened eagerly, and mistaking the cause 

the burprise which was visible upon my oouutouauce,‘he 
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added, “You wonder to find me addressing you thus upou 
the subject of the duke; but you must remember that I am 
Lis confessor, and know exactly how much you know oi his 
affairs, what share you have had therein, and how you 
have borne yourself under difficult circumstances.” 

I replied not; for I began again to be upou my guard, 
fancying that all this mi^ht be but a prelude to questions 
which 1 might not think fit to answer. By my silence and 
the casting down of my eyes, ho seemed at once to enter 
into my thoughts. “Be not afraid, my son,” he said, 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, with a smile; “ I seek 
no information that you can give me. Indeed, what need 
I, knowing n^uch more than you can know, Suifico it, 
that wliat I have heard of your conduct, making allowance 
for faults of education and habits, leads me to give you my 
esteem; and I trust that, even yet, with your good aid, I 
may be able to eradicate from the bosom of my noble friend 
the root of bitterness that poisons all the current of his 
days: and although a shadow from the past is, I am afraid, 
cast over liisS future for ever, yet we must try to soften it 
by the light of hope, which springs from repentance.” 

1 doubted not that the priest alluded to the death of the 
Count de Mesnil; but it was neither my business to take it 
for granted that Monsieur de Villardin had confided that 
secret to him, nor did I see that the strong terms he used 
were very applicable to that event; for I could not get my 
mind to comprehend that the fact of killing an adversary in 
fair fight, though it might he a matter of personal regret, 
was at all a subject for religious repentance, 1 replied, 
therefore, generally, that of course he w'as the best judge 
of what his penitent had to atone for, but that for my part, 
as hpth duty and affection prompted mo, I was willing to 
strain every nerve to relieve the mind of Monsieur do Vill- 
ardin, and to restore him to a happier state of feeling. 

“ I doubt you not, my son,” replied he, seeing that there 
was still some holding hack in my conversation with him; 
“ T doubt you not, and trust that the time will soon come 
when you will not doubt me. In the meanwhile, to speak 
of another part of our subject, good old Lahorde teJlame 
that the page, Gaspard de Belleville, seems lately to have 
taken your place in the duke’s confidence. Your place in 
his esteem and affection he has not taken, as I positively 

X 
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know; and T would fain be sure of the fact that Jerome 
Laborde tells me before I speak with Jdonsieur de Villardin 
about it. Have you yourself remarked any difference?’’ 

“ So much 80,” T replied, ‘‘that many a painful feeling 
have I experienced on the subject. Indeed, I attribute tho 
great increase of that evil which we all deplore, to tho fact 
of Monsieur de Villardin’s now confiding entirely in persons 
who are likely to foster all his suspicions, and strengthen 
every wild idea that jealousy may suggest.” 

“And do you think that this Gaspard de Belloville is a 
person to do so?” demanded the priest. 

“ Beyond all doubt,” I answered.* “ So sure am I, and 
so sure have I been, that such is the case, that only yesterday, 

I contemplated bringing him to the middle of that bridge 
and throwing him over into the river, after giving him fair 
warning of my intention.” 

“My son!” exclaimed the confessor, recoiling with a look 
of involuntary horror; but the moment after, he recovered 
himself, cast his eyes down upon the ground, and muttered 
a short prayer. 

“ Of course,” I added, seeing the surprise painted on his 
countenance, “I did not propose to do so without giving 
him every fair equality. You did not suppose, I trust, 
father, that I would take him by surprise?” 

. “ God forbid! my son, tliat you should do such an act at 
all,” replied the confessor: “the time will come when you 
will think better.” 

He said nothing more upon that subject, however, govern- 
ing his own feelings with wonderful control; but from that 
day forward, I seldom failed to meet with Father Ferdinand 
in some part of my morning’s walk, and I saw that tho 
words I had spoken with regard to Gaspard de Belleville 
had never been forgotten. Gently and cautiously, but firmly 
and perseveringly, he applied himself to change opinions 
and prejudices which my early habits had rendered almost a 
part of my nature. At first he would take an opportunity 
of descanting generally upon the value of human life, as tho 
most precious gift of God; and at TariquB times, ho put it 
in a thousand difierent points of view, each tending to show 
that it was an inestimable gift, which no creature bad a right 
to take from another, except in those cases which God 
hunself had pointed out. Now, he represented it as the 
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apace allotted to a einner for repentance; now, as the means 
of conferring benefits on others, rearing and supporting a 
family, and doing the will of the Almighty. Now, he 
showed it as the crowning and especial gift of God, a thing 
alike beyond man’s comprehension and his efforts, wdiich ho 
could, indeed, fake away, but which he could never restore. 
Now, he would display the horrors that would oppress that 
man, w^ho, on a supposed injury, had takeif the liie of 
another, if ever ho were to discover that his passion or his 
judgment had deceived him, and that no injury had really 
been done, or that it had been attributed to an innocent 
person. Now, he would carry his view beyond this world, 
and represent the agony that the murderer’s soul must 
suffer, when, in addition to the weight ot the crime itself, 
he felt loaded with all the unrepented sins which his hand 
had prevented his victim from atoning upon earth. Then, 
again, he would return and awaken every human sympathy: 
display the sweet ties broken, the dear hopes dtestroyed, the 
noble careers cut short by such deeds; he would represent 
loves and affections that wo ham not of, bright but secret 
aspirations, joys and good deeds concealed from every eye, 
ended for ever, as the punishment of some trifling fault or 
idle folly ; and in the end, when ho found that all my pre- 
judices were shaken, he addressed himself direct to my own 
heart, with such powerful and eloquent exhortation, that 
thenceforth I mingled with the world with very different 
feelings in regard to the relationship between man and man- 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


Ik speating of Father Ferdinand, I Lave compressed into 
one view the effect which was produced upon iny mind by 
many long interviews with him. These took place, as I 
have said, almost every morning; but iii the meanwhile 
several events occurred to which I must now turn. A slight 
variation in our dull and somewhat painful course of life 
was afforded about this time, both to good Jerome Laborde 
and myself, 1)y the coming of Jacques Marlot and his bride 
to my house at Juvigny, and by the preparations which 
preceded his arrival. In these preparations, indeed, 1 did 
not share; but almost every day 1 perceived that good 
Jerome continued to absent himself from his duties at the 
chateau for a sufficient space of time to run down through 
the park at Juvigny; and many a time did I meet him with 
gleesome satisfaction depicted on his countenance, return-, 
ing from his expedition to his nephew's new dwelling. 

As soon as I had learned that my friend Socrates had 
brought home his Xantippe, and was fairly in possession of 
his new abode, I asked the duke’s permission to absent my- 
self for an hour or two, and sallied forth to make him a 
visit of congratulation. I found him gazing fortli from his 
door, with pleasure and content at the prospect around him, 
having the farm which he was to cultivate for the good 
Ilrsulines just on tliO opposite side of the river, the convent 
itself Within a quarter of a mile, and a little stone bridge, 
at half that distance, to render it easily accessible. 

Madame la mariee was within, aided by a bustling big- 
nosed Bretonne servant, arranging the household gods; 
and J acques Marlot himself had thus an opportunity, with- 
out any sacrifice of dignity in the eyes of his brido, to pour 
forth his joy and gratitude to John Marston Hall. 

As he somewhat belaboured me with thanks for all sorts 
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of kindnesses, past, present, and to come, I cut him as short 
as I could, by denmnding impatiently to sec the bride. 

“ Ha! lia! my young lord and master,” he exclaimed, 
“ do not excite my jealousy within the first fortnight of my 
marriage; for 1 have hut lately found out that you are an 
old friend and liigh favourite ot my dear better half.” 

These tidings surprised me more, perhaps, than they 
might have done at a later period of my life ; for at that 
time the extent oi my female acquaintance was. very limited, 
and perhaps the most decided fragment of my boyhood that 
then remained to me was a lingering dislike to the generality 
oi temale society, and a. very juvenile contempt for women 
in general. 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed I, in reply to Jaques Harlot’s in- 
formation, indeed! ybu make mo but the more curious. 
Let me offer my adorations with all speed to the first oi 
your household divinities.” 

Well, well; enter, enter, by all means!” he cried: I 
am not made of jealous stuff, thank God! and as our love 
has already lasted five long years, I trust it will not break 
short at matrimony.” 

I was now conducted in form into the house; and on the 
first floor we found the bride and her coadjutrix, when mj 
surprise was still more excited, by be(^olding in Madame 
Harlot the pretty brunette whom I had seen at the inn iieai 
St. Aubin, on my first arrival in Brittany, and who had 
warned me of wliat was passing between her father and the 
groom who th?n accompanied me. After the first salutation, 
I returned her iny thanks in set form, although 1 had 
nearly lost my life in consequence of her information ; and 
1 fhen inq’iircd after her worthy and respectable lather ba 
tenderly as my conscience would permit ino to do. 

In reply, she informed me that her parent had most un- 
justly been suspected of having given information to th« 
same band of robbers who had plundered me, that the 
courier for St. Halo was about to pass within tlieir hospi 
table neighbourhood, on a certain day and hour; and that 
in consequence, he had been arrested, and thrown int( 
prison, where, within one fortnight he died, just as the 
authorities were about to liberate him, having become con 
vinced of bis innocence, and judging that a fortnight’! 
imprisonment was a sufficient punishment for being sus- 
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peeted. The prisoner having thus liberated himself, his 
daughter was left, according to her own account, sole 
heiress of her father’s wealth, which proved a burden less 
wieightj than she had anticipated. She also found so many 
persons in this generous world willing to relieve her of it, 
that she saw vexy clearly it w ould soon be no burden at 
all; and therefore she set herself to consider what she 
might best do under such circumstances, when suddenly her 
ancient lover, Jacques Marlot, appeared one night at the 
,inn, and presented her with an expedient that sho did not 
fail to adopt. 

In reply to this communication, I paid her my compli- 
ments upon her wisdom, and as I found that the kind- 
hearted brunette and her bridegroom were both bent upon 
my staying to partake of their first dinner in their new 
dwelling, I yielded to my fate, and found that neither 
Jacques Marlot’s taste for friandise^ nor the skill which 
madame had acquired in the kitchen of an inn, had aban- 
doned them. During our meal, my philosopher gave me a 
sketch of his wandering life in the guise of a pedlar, and 
then related the means he had employed to obtain his par- 
don, which were ingenious enough. It appears that iu 
France the presence of the king is always mercy, and that 
if he but set eyes upon a condemned criminal his punish- 
ment is remitted. Well knowing this fact, and trusting to 
his disguise, Jacques Marlot made his way towards Paris, 
and having heard that the king and court were about to 
make their public entrance into the capital on a certain 
day, he prepared to take advantage thereof, to obtain his 
pardon. This plan succeeded to his wish. Bribing some 
of the guards at the palace with a considerable portion of 
what he had gained in his petty traffic, he placed himself 
in a spot where the royal party were sure to pass, in de- 
scending from their carriages; and as the young king and 
queen came on together, he struggled forward to cast him- 
self at their feet. One of the ushers, indeed, opposed his 
progress, and knocked the poor printer down, to make him 
clear the way; but this only brought him literally to the 
king’s knees, and the young monarch’s first impulse was 
to stoop in order to raise him, reproving, at the same time, 
the usher for his violence. 

Jacques Marlot rose no farther than his knees, however, 
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and in that position besought pardon for his o£Fences. 
being now ascertained who the intruder really was, the 
guards were ordered by Mazarin to take him into custody; 
and poor Marlot was removed, trembling, as he acknow- 
ledged, for the consequences of his bold attempt. The rule, 
however, was suffered to prevail even in his case, although 
the queen and the cardinal were both exasperated in a high 
degree against the unfortunate prihter. After remaining 
in one of the rooms of the palace for more than an hour, 
his pardon was brought him, but coupled with the condition 
that he should quit Paris immediately, never to return, 
and should never more exercise the trade of printing in any 
part of France. “And thus, toy dear benefactor,” he 
added, “ I turned my steps hither, determined to become 
a new Cincinnatus, and abandoning the government of 
Koman capitals, to dwell upon my farm, and put my hand 
to the plough.” 

In such conversation we passed an hour or two very 
cheerfully, at the end of which time I took my leave, and 
left the pair to conclude their evening alone. It was now 
about two o'clock, on a fine April day, and walking slowly 
along, I meditated over all the strange turns of that strange 
and unaccountable thing, fate, which, principally by the 
means of a complete stranger, had conducted the ci-devant 
printer, in less than a year, from the foot of the gallows to 
a peaceful retirement in a beautiful country. 

On entering the park, I took the shady walk by the bank 
of the stream, both because the warmth of the day made a 
shelter from the sun not unpleasant, though the year was 
yet so young, and because 1 always had an inde.scribable 
pleasure in sauntering by a running water, and gazing upon 
the current gushing brightly by me. The banks here were 
irregular, sometimes high and overhanging, sometimes 
sloping softly down, and dipping their turf into the stream; 
and as 1 often paused to gaze and ponder, and revolve a 
number of sweet sunshiny dreams that were now very com- 
mon to my mind, 1 was at least twice the length of time in 
the walk that I needed to have been. 

Luckily did it happen that I was so. When I had got 
about half way to the chateau, I perceived that tliere were 
Others in the walk besides myself; and straining my eyes 
a Httle, 1 saw that it was Ma^me de Yillardin, with a ser* 
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vant a step behind her, and her little girl running on before. 
The duchess approached but slowly, with her line eyes, as 
usual now, bent pensively upon the ground, and her hands, 
which were very beautiful, clasped together, and resting on 
her waist. The little girl, full of the joy and vivid life of 
youth, ran backwards and forwards before her mother, now 
gathering a flower, now peeping over at the stream, and 
receiving, from time to time, a grave caution troin the sou- 
brctte, who walked behind, against approaching too near 
the water. As soon as she saw me, however, the little 
Laura had a new object of attention, and running along tho 
walk like light, she came towards her playfellow. Tho 
impulse, however, was soon over; and ere she had halt 
reached me, she slackened her pace on heariiig the voices of 
her father and the confessor in one of the other paths hard 
by, and was turning gaily to seek them, when an early 
butterfly started up from the bosom of a flower and caught 
her notice, Tho painted insect fluttered on before her with 
that sort of faint impotent flight which leads so many a 
child to follow on for miles, still hoping to catch it at every 
step. Eagerly she pursued, with her whole young soul 
beaming out of her beautiful eyes. For some way the 
butterfly flew on down the alloy, and Laura de Villardin 
was close upon it, when rising a little in the air, it turned 
its course towards the opposite bank of the river. With a 
bound forward. Mademoiselle do Villardin strove to catch 
it ei’O it escaped for ever, slip 2 )ed her foot on the bank, and 
piimged over at oiico into tho stream. 

It is impossible to de.scribe the three or four long thrill- 
ing shrieks that burst from the lips of Madame do Villardin 
as her child disappeared. For one instant they overpowered 
me, hut tho next 1 darted forward to the bank. Luckily 
the .stream was flowing towards me, and though deep and 
rajiid, was smooth enough. I cannot remember tlie time 
when I could not swim, and the only difliculty was to dis- 
cover tho olfject of our search. The first plunge over had 
made her sink, and nothing appeared as my eye ran along 
the river but the flat glistening surface of the stream. 

An instant after, however, tJie little girl rose again, .and 
with a faint cry, held out her arms at the distance of about 
twenty yards from mo. I plunged in, with two or three 
strokes brought myself to the spot, and finding that she had 
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Strok again, dived down where I caught the gleaming of 
her clothes; and throwing my left arm round her, shot up 
to the surface, holding her head above my own. By the 
convulsive grasp with which she seized my neck and hair, 
I found that she was still living, and the joy which that 
conviction gave me was indescribable, when on rising above 
the water 1 saw the scene that the bank presented. Ma- 
dame de Villardin on her knees, with her hands clasped, 
and' eyes straining upon the spot where I had disappeared, 
was tiie first object that met my view; but a little nearer 
stood the duke, called to the spot by the shrieks of his wife, 
while, with the frenzy of aajony in his^whole aspect, ho was 
evidently only restrained from plunging over also by the 
firm grasp which the priest had laid upon his arm. Behind 
^bira appejircd the form of Father Ferdinand, raising up his 
left ])ttrid with impressive energy, and I could not but think 
lie was predicting I would save the child. The whole scene 
was made up by a number of servants running down to- 
wards the spot, together with the woody irregular banks, 
the bright green shades of the young leaves wdiich clothed 
some of the trees, and the calm, bright sunshine, streaming 
checiiiilly over all, as if there were no such things as 
danger, and terror, and care, and distress, in all the many, 
scenes he looks upon. 

A shout of joy, that made the banks echo again, hurst 
liom the spectators, when we rose above the surface of the 
stream, eapocially when, by the ease with which my old 
habits of swiiniiiing enabled me to bear my little charge, 
they saw that .she was placed beyond further risk, and 
when a motion of her hand towards her father evinced that 
she was uninjured from that wdiich had already occurred. 
All crowded round the spot to which I directed my course j 
and i\ronsieur de Villardin, stooping down as I approached, 
caught his. child in liis arms, and pressed her again and 
again to his heart. For some time Madame do Villardin 
wept iu silence, holding one little hand of her rescued 
child, and kissing her fair cheek as she lay sobbing and 
agitated in lier father’s bosom. The priest looked on for a 
moment or two without speaking, but then calling to their 
remembrance Him to whom their thanks were first due, he 
offered a short prayer of praise and gratitude in their name 
to the Almighty Giver of ail good. 
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Wliwi this was concluded, Madame do Villardin besouglit 
her husband to give their little Laura into tlie hands of one 
of the servants, with orders to carry her to the chateau, 
lest, from the dripping state of her clothes, she might en- 
counter a danger different from that which she had just 
escaped. Her father, however, would not part with her ; 
but BO far following the suggestion, he liimself carried her 
home, hurrying forward as fast as possible, while Madame 
de Villardin with the rest followed more slowly, her situa- 
tion preventing her from accompanying her husband so 
rapidly. Her feelings were too intense for speech, and she 
proceeded in perfect ^lence, while the priest, who followed 
by my side, questioned me concerning all the circumstances 
which had attended the accident. 

When we arrived at the castle, we were met by Monsieur 
de Villardin himself, leading his daughter by the hand, now 
clad in drier garments, and smiling as gaily as if nothing 
had happened. Such moments soften and expand the heart; 
and the duke's first act was one which inspired bright but 
delusive hopes of better days in the bosom of more than one 
person present. He held his daughter up in his arms to 
embrace her mother, and then taking the duchess's hand, 
he pressed a kiss upon her cheek. 

Without pretending to any fine feelings, I may truly say, 
that I felt as glad as if some great benefit had fallen upon 
myself. His next act, however, was one which gave me 
gratification more entirely personal. The little Laura, 
having embraced her mother, turned to me, and as I bent 
over her to ask her how she was, she sprang into my arms 
and kissed my cheeks repeatedly, with all the warmth and 
sincerity of childish gratitude. Monsieur de Villardin smiled 
kindly upon us both, and the duchess, who w^is again 
drowned in tears of joy, held out to me her hand, which I 
raised respectfully to my Zips, We all now entered the 
chateau, and although I was not very apt to fear wet clothes, 
1 made the state of my dress an excuse for retiring to my 
chamber, feeling that the duke and duchess would be better 
left alone together with their child, under the circumstances 
in which they were then placed. A couple of hours elapsed 
before I again saw any of the family; but, at the end of 
that time, one of the lacqueys entered my room, and in- 
, formed me that Monsieur de Viliardin desired to speak with 
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me. I instantly followed, not doubting, certainly, tbat his 
int^tion w’as to thank me for the assistance 1 had rendered 
to his child; but not expecting, by any means, the deep 
and enthusiastic pouring forth of gratitude with which he 
now overwhelmed me. 

He knew not, he said, how he could express his feelings 
towards me. If he had before looked upon me as a member 
of his own family, in what light could ho now look upon 
me, when 1 had saved his child, the idol of his heart, from 
the death which so imminently threatened her ? In con* 
elusion, he again asked what he could do to testify his af- 
fection for me, and to express his thanks; and bade me 
point out myself any way which would prove most gratij^ing 
to myself, and he would instantly pursue it, did it involve 
the sacrifice of half his fortune. 

“ My lord, ** I replied, “ I hope for nothing, I wish nothing, 
I will .accept of nothing, for doing an act which is far more 
than repaid by seeing the happiness which it has given to 
yourself and your most excellent lady. Or, it I must ask a 
boon, it shall be alone, that you will, through life, give me 
the same place in your regard and affection that you do 
now, and let me share your love and confidence as long as 
we both live.** 

** That boon,** replied the duke, ^‘was granted before you 
sought it. For never, of course, can 1 behold you in any 
other light than as the dearest and best beloved of my friends; 
nay more, as a benefactor; though the benefits conferred 
are of a kind that 1 can never repay. You must think, 
thercioro, of some other request; or, if you think of none 
now, let it stand over to the futurp, and I promise, whatever 
boon you then ask me, to grant you, upon my honour.” 

“ I do not think I shall have cause, my lord,” I replied, 
•‘to call upon you to fulfil your word; but, as there is no- 
thing that I either w’ant or wish for at present, I can cer- 
tainly ask nothing now.” 

“ Well, then,’* he added, “let it remain for the future; 
but one thing I must myself do immediately, which I have 
heretofore forgotten. As I told you before, it will require a 
royal ordinance to put you, as a foreigner, in full and entire 
possession of your farm of Juvigny; and as I stand not 
over well with the court, I was almost afraid that such a 
tarour might be refused me, if 1 applied without some special 
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reason wLict I cowld assign for making over the property 
to yon. I now can assign the noblest and the most valid of 
reasons, and I will at onco write to the Prince de Conft^ 
one of my best friends, entreating him to make immediate 
application to the court for such letters patent as may enable 
you hereafter, and for ever, to obtain and hold lands and 
lordships in France, as if you were a native subject of the 
realm,” 

1 thanked him sincerely for all his kindness, and the let- 
ter to the Prince de Conde was immediately written and de- 
spatched by a special messenger, who, before three weeks 
were over,*broug}it me back letters ot naturalization in all 
due form, and entitling me, John Marstoii Hall, Sieur de 
Juvignis a name which afterwards I occasionally adopted 
>vhen circumstances required. 

If, in the household of Monsieur de Villardm, there had 
before been anything wanting to my being considered and 
treated as one of liis owm familVt such was no longer the 
case. Every day something new was done to contribute to 
my comfort and happiness. My time was left perfectly at my 
own disposal. A servant was selected peculiarly to attend 
upon me. A suite of handsome apartments were assigned 
me in one of the wings of the chateau. Two beautiful horses 
were presented to me for my own use: and no young cava- 
lier, of tlie first quality, could have been better equipped in 
every respect than I now found myself. That which grati- , 
fied me the most ot all, however, was to find that Monsieur 
de Vilhirdin now selected me continually for his companion; 
and though but little conversation of a very private nature 
took place between us, yet I felt that, as far as his confi- 
dence went, Gaspard do Belleville was beneath my feet for 
ever, 

From Father Ferdinand, too, I received a mark of affec- 
tion and kindness, which, as I had now learned to appre- 
ciate^ his character properly, gratified me much. The 
apartments assigned me consisted of an ante-chamber, a 
little saloon, a bed-room, and a drefesing-room; and I was 
surprised on returning one morning, to see the carpenters, 
who were always more or less eriaploycd about tho house, 
engaged in putting up a neat bookcase in my ante-room. 
This was followed by the arrival of two large packets of 
iiM>pks from Hennes; and 1 soon after found the good priest 
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busily employed in placing them in order. When the task 
was concluded, he begged me to accept them for his sake, 
and added, “ I have had them placed here for you. because 
there are many leisure moments in every man’s life wliich 
he is glad to employ in reading, if a book be at han.l, when 
probably ho would not take the trouble of going. down to 
seek one out in a large library like that below.'’ 

When I came to examine the store that the good father 
had provided for my mind, I was both pleased and amused 
with his selection, and indeed it offered not a bad type of 
his own mind. The books were in general of anything but 
a heavy or very serious cast, though amongst them were to 
be found a number of volumes, in the pages of which a man, 
disposed to seek for sound and wholesome ideas, was sure 
to find thorn on every branch of morals or ethics. The 
generality, however, consisted of the best and purest poets 
in the language, of historians a considerable number, of ro- 
mance writers a very few; but all were chosen evidently 
with a view to induce a habit of reading, and to lead the 
mind on to knowledge and virtue, by the pleasant path of 
entertainment. 

The effect was such as the good priest could have wished 
and desired: as I was not naturally obstinate or perverse, 
the knowledge of his design led me rather to endeavour to 
•accomplish than to defeat it. Although my taste for read- 
ing was certainly never so great as it might have been, yet 
the half hour that I snatched twice or thrice in the course 
of each day, to peruse some of tlie volumes with which he 
had supplied me, carried me through a great number of the 
classical authors, both in French and Latin, and gave me a 
taste for many things ^hich I had before but little appi^e- 
ciated. 

Owing both to new pursuits and feelings, my time did 
not now hang heavy on my hands; but it must be remarked 
also, that a renewed gleam of sunshine had fallen upon our 
dwelling, which made .everything seem cheerful around. 
The burst of kindly emotions and tender feeling, to which 
Monsieur do Villardin had given way, had proved more per* 
manent than might have been expected. For several days 
before, the confessor had been labouring to free his mind 
from its delusions; and although he had clung to his sus- 
picions with all the tenacity of a jealous disposition, yet the 
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cakn, steadfast reasoning of tlie priest had, it appears, to* 
gether with niy former representations, produced a gi’eat 
effect, and it wanted but some little circumstance to wake 
the dormant affections of his heart, when the accident that 
befell his child occurred. The consequence, at the time, I 
have already noticed; and for several weeks the same mood 
continued. Everything* assumed a new* aspect, and to me, 
especially, the whole scene was full of enjoyment. 

Although the season was no longer one in which we could 
urge the chase, as we had formerly done at the Pres Val- 
ine, yet fishing and falconry, which was still a favourite 
sport in that part of Brittany, afforded us constant amnse- 
ment; and as 1 have said, I was ever by the side of Mon- 
sieur de Villardin, often his only follower, and always his 
most cherished companion. The only one in the house 
whom this change seemed really to oppress, was my old 
enem 3 % Gaspard de Belleville, and never did 1 set out with 
the duke on any expedition of pleasure, but I caught a sight 
of his brow lowering upon us, evidently full of gloomy dis- 
appointment at seeing the new hold 1 had obtained of hia 
master’s affections. That he would struggle to regain 
them himself, and endeavour to deprive me of the confidence 
and regard which be coveted, I did not at all doubt; but as 
I feared nothing for myself and trusted that his pSwer of 
injuring Madame de Villardin, at least in regard to the. 
Count de Mesnil, was at an end, his hatred and malevolence 
were more a matter ot mockery to me than anything else. 
It is difficult, however, to know when the fangs of a snake 
are drawn completely, and I had yet to learn what a base 
and malicious heart can accomplish, when it scru[)les at no 
means to S(}rve its own sordid and ungenerous purpose. I 
thought it quite sufficient that I did not affect to triumph 
over him who was evidently my enemy, and that without 
insulting him by anything like protection or condescension, 
I treated him with civility. I have sometimes, indeed, been 
sorry since that I did not pursue a different course, and 
even by irritating him still more against myself, who could 
always defend myself, give a different direction to efforts 
which, without serving his own purpose, were but too fatal 
to the peace of others. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


The calm continued for nearly a month; and thoug^h an oo* 
easional fit of gloom would fall upon Monsieur de Villardin, 
it disappeared on every occasion ere it had lasted many 
hours. So much, indeed, did the harmony of the family 
now seem restored, that Father Ferdinand, ^though he had 
agreed to fix his residence permanently in the house of hiB 
friend, took advantago of the tranquillity which he had so 
greatly tended to re-establish, in order to visit Rennes, and 
arrange his affairs in that city before he finally settled at 
Dumont. 

The situation of Madame de Villardm, and her appear* 
ance, became every day more interesting; and although I 
could at times see a shade come over the countenance of her 
husband while, as he gazed upon her, some unworthy sus- 
picion crossed his mind, yet in general he seemed to regard 
her with that increased tenderness and interest which every 
man must, or ought to feel, towards a being they love, under 
such circumstances. The medical attendants of the duchess 
had strongly enjoined her to take as much exercise on foot 
as possible, and followed by a servant carrying a small 
garden seat, she continued her walks through tho park, 
resting whenever she found herself tired, and proceeding 
again when she felt able. In many of these walks the duke 
himself accompanied her, and still more frequently joined 
her at one of her halting-places. All this bespoke renewed 
affection and confidence; and I too certainly hoped and 
believed that the demon which had caused so much unhap- 
piness in our household was quelled for ever. Such was 
the state of affairs when one day, by the duke’s desire, 1 
set out to visit Avranches and St. Malo, the latter of which 
places 1 had a strong desire to see« My little tour lasted 
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four ilaya; bui uothmg of any interest occurred in its course* 
except an accidental interview which I had at St. Malo, with 
an acquaintance I certainly did not expect to see so soon 
again and in such a place. After having visited the port, 
and perambulated such of the fortifications as I was per* 
mitted to see, I retired to the house of one of those auber- 
gistes, whose hospitable dwellings are evfer ready to receive 
the money of successful captains just returned from the sea; 
and there, sitting down in the general receptacle of guests, 
I ordered my dinner, which was set before me by the ser- 
vants with all the promptitude of men accustomed to deal 
with a hungry and impatient race. 

Scarcely had I begun to eat, when a gaily-dressed per- 
eohage entered, and placing himself nearly opposite to me, 
ordered his dinner also, in a tone of authority which was 
answered with due respect by the garden, with, “Yes, 
captain; not a moment, captain; directly, captain.” This 
new guest was a strong, square-built man, with a face that 
any one would have unscrupulously pronounced a frank, 
open countenance; but as soon as my eyes rested upon it, 
although his whole garb and appearance was perfectly naval, 
yet I thought tliat 1 had seen him filing the ofBcc of captain 
in the land service rather than the marine, lie caught me 
gazing at him, and as he did so, a slight frown cui'lcil his 
brow.; but as I did not usually respect frowns particularly, 
I only smiled m return, and proceeded tranquilly to the dis- 
cussion of my dinner. Before I had proceeded far, how- 
ever, my acquaintance sebmed to have made up his mind as 
to his conduct; and taking a moment when the room was 
full of different persons, he exclaimed, after fixing his eves 
upon me for a moment, “ I think; monsieur, 1 have had the 
honour of meeting you before.” 

“ I think so also,” I replied, making an inclinatiqn of 
the head; “your face is familiar to me, though 1 really 
cannot tell where 1 have seen it.” 

“ The same is my case,” replied he, “ in regard to yoTi; 
but at all events, you see that I have abandoned the pro- 
fession of arms, which I followed till within the last six 
months, and have become a humble captain oi a merchant 
Tessel trading to the colonies,” 

“ I admire the versatility of your talents,” said 1, assum- 
« mg the same tone, though doubting greatly the truth of 
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t|ie tale he told me; **yovL must have acquired a knowledge 
ist naval matters quickly, for now I remember you were, 
when last 1 saw you, a very distinguished, active, and 
expeditious officer, in the service to which you were then 
attached.*’ 

“ Oh! monsieur, you are too flattering,*’ he replied; 

and in regard to my versatility, too, do me more honour 
than I deserve; for to tell the truth, I was originally brought 
up in the navy. You doubt me, ” ho added, in a lower tone, 
“ and perhaps doubt the whole story, but it is true, never- 
theless. I have, indeed,” he continued aloud, condes- 
cended to go into the merchant service, but it is only on 
condition that my ship be armed, and one of the finest on 
the water. 1 should be proud to show her to you, sir. 
We sail, at high water, which will he in an hour, and if you 
will come with me to the port, you shall see us get under 
weigh.” 

1 very well comprehended that it might not be quite 
agreeable to Captain Hubert, with whom I had made a 
somewhat interesting acquaintance in a certain forest near 
Eennes, to leave a person who knew his former pursuits so 
well as I did, to walk un watched through the town ot St. 
Malo, at least till such time as he himself had fairly sailed; 
the merchant service, it appeared, being his real occupation 
at the present moment. To put his mind a^ ease, there- 
fore, as it certainly never entered into my head to betray 
him, I agreed to walk with him to the port ; and after he 
had concluded his dinner, which was interrupted by the 
applications ot half a dozen clerks, and twice the number 
of seamen, all proving that bis tale was true, we turned our 
steps towards the spot where his vessel was lying. 

Near the door of the uuberge I saw the servant who had 
accompanied me thither, and whom I had left to take care 
of himself. I now, however, made him a sign to follow, 
and we thus proceeded to the port, which was crowded with 
people of all kinds, every one busy on their own peculiar 
affairs, and seeming to think that there was nobody else in 
the world hut themselves. Here the worthy captain pointed 
out to me his vessel, which, indeed, was of a goodly size, 
and apparently well armed; and it being now time that 
he should embark, be gave me a friendly invitation to go 
with him and take a hasty view of the interior. This 
X 
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honour, however, I declined'; and playfully catching me 
by the collar, he declared I should go, pushing me at the 
sfune time towards his boat with on air of jest, but at the 
same with suificieut force to hurry me on a step or two 
before 1 was aware. The spectators laughed at the good- 
hnnioured captain’s badinage; but I, who had seen more 
of his jests than pleased mo, laid my hand upon iny dagger, 
and beckoned the groom towards me, saying, at dm same 
time, “ Let go my collar, my good sir, while the matter is 
a joke ! You know I am hasty.** 

“ Oh! if you take it in that light,” replied the other, 
seeing tlie groom running up, “ you are, of coun e, iVoc to 
do as you like. But, reiuemberr* he added, in a low, deep 
voice, “remember!** 

“Pshaw!” I replied, m the same tone; “do not be 
aii*aid; 1 will not betray you.’* 

“ 1 trust you,” he said; “I trust you;” and springing 
into his boat, he was instantly rowed olf to his ship, leaving 
me to congratulate myself on having escaped a trip to the 
colonies, where most likely 1 should liave been treated more 
as the merchandise than the merchant.* 

Amused with my adventure, 1 returned to my auberge, 
where I asked one or two questions concerning the wortiiy 
gentleman from whom I had just parted, and hmiid by the 
replies that, since our former rencontre in the forest, he 
had already Aado one successful trip across tlic Atlantic, 
and had given every sort of satisl action to the owners of 
his vessel. “All is well that ends well,” 1 thought; but, 
however, it was no business of mine to iriteribro with a 
man’s return to an honest profession, and thcrefui'e, of 
course, 1 held my peace concerning one, at least, of his 
previous occupations. 

The next morning, at an early hour, I set off on my 
return to Dumont, pleased with, my whole expedition, and 
trusting, foolishly, to find everything in tlie same state of 
tranquillity which had reigned there when Llejt it. As I 
rode on, and entered the park by the gates Juvigny, 

♦ In explanation of this expression of the worftiy autohiof^rnpher, it 
way be necessary to remind the reader, that numbers of jji'rsonAi Avere, 
about that time, kidnapped and sold as slaves in the Various American 
colonies. 
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ftD appeared BUBBhine and briglitness, and there was an 
aspect of calm serenity about tljo whole place wluch ren- 
dered it almost impossible to conceive that it was the abode 
of anything but happiness. About half way up the avenue 
I perceived Monsieur de Villardin approaching towards me, 
with his arms crossed on his breast, and a sort of stagger- 
ing, uncertain step, which seemed to me extraordinary. I 
immediately dismounted, and giving the horse to the groom, 
advanced on foot to meet the duke, who- evidently saw me, 
hut suddenly turning away, he took a path into one of the 
side alleys ; and seeing that ho wished to be alone, I re- 
mounted my horse and rode on to the ehateau. The first 
person I saw in the house was Gaspard do Xlelloville, who 
passed me in the vestibule, with a sort of grin upon liis 
countenance, which made me fear that matters were not 
going so well as I could wish; for 1 had remarked that his 
smiles were not, in general, the precursors of anything very 
pleasant to myself. 

The feeling, indeed, that some disagreeable event had 
occurred was vague ; hut I had always found it the best 
plan to make instant inquiries into the situation of atlairs 
around mo, as .«^oon as ever I had the slightest suspicion 
that anything had gone amiss. Without even proccediug 
to my own apartments, therefore, I directed my steps, at 
once, to the room of my domestic oiacle, the ni«jor-domo, 
and entered unannounced. The old man was busy with 
papers and accounts; but the moment he saw me he threw 
them down upon the table, and lifting up his Ijands with 
an air of aliiiction, he exclaimed, ** It has all gone wrong 
again, sir; it has all gone wrong!” 

“ Why, what in heaven’s name! is the matter now, 
Jerome?” I demanded. “ When I left you, all bade fair to 
continue tranquil and at peace.” 

“ Ay! but there is some demon of mischief at work in 
the lujuse,” replied the old man, ** whose machinations we 
don’t undeistand. My lord is a thousand times worse than 
ever. Iqdeisd, he hardly appears to me to be sane.” 

Tins it may well be supposed, grieved me 

deeply; of course, my first thought was to discover the 
origin of the change that bad taken place, in order, if pos- 
sible, to counteract any evil that might have been produced 
either by accident or by design, Tell me, good Jerome,” 
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I said, as the old man was ^ing on with desultory lamen- 
tations and vague facts, ‘‘ tell me exactly what has occurred 
since I went away, step by step, as nearly as you can 
remember it.” 

Why, iny son,” he replied, ** I have very little to tell, 
except what I have before said, that my lord seems nearly 
insane. However, let me see! The only thing that oc- 
curred worth noticing, tlie day after you went away, was 
that in returning from Juvigny, where I had been visiting 
my nephew, late in the evening, I found Master Gaspard 
and Madame Suzette, my lady’s maid, in one of the alleys 
of the park, a great deal more intimate than 1 liked. 1 had 
seen something of the same kind before, at the Pres Vallee, 
and then, though I did not choose to show myself in tlio 
matter, 1 took good care that my lady should know what 
was going on, and I know that she scolded Suzette severely, 
and threatened to discharge her if she behaved so lightly. 
However, there they were again, walking along together, 
certainly more like two lovers than a page of good birth 
and a lady’s tiring-woman ought to bo. Coming upon them 
suddenly, I passed by without their well seeing who I was; 
but I heard him say to her, speaking of some one else, ‘ Oh! 
he would take lire at it in a minute; anything of that kind 
would do very well.* This time I thought it my bounden 
duty to tell my lady myself what I had seen, and she was 
very angry indeed. The morning after that, as I was just 
going up the great staircase, I heard a terrible noise in my 
mistress’s dressing-room, and the next moment my master 
passed mo like a madman; while 1 saw Lise, the other iniiid, 
running out of my mistress’s room as if for help. The 
moment she set eyes upon me, she called me to come up 
and help her; and I found my mistress lying upon the 
floor of her dressing-room, as if she were dead; while be- 
side her there was a largo roll of bright blue ribband, which 
seemed to have fallen out of her hand. While we were 
lifting her up to put lior on the couch, my lord rushed in 
again, and giving a glance at her as if she had been a 
viper, snatched up the ribband, and left us to bring lier to 
herself as we best could. She did not recover for some 
time ; and I thought it but right to call the doctor, who 
.^ept her to her bed all that day. In the meanwhile, I 
^ked Lise to explain all the cause of tins discomfort; and 
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site told me that she knew hut little, not having heard all 
that passed between my lady and my lord. When first she 
'went into her" mistress’s dressing-room, she said, she found 
Suzett© persuading her mistress to have her white niautlo 
trimmed with that blue riband; and though her mistress 
eaid it would look ugly, still she held it in her hand. In a 
minute or two afterwards, Suzette went away, and the 
duchess asked Lise whetlier she thought the riband would 
look w'ell on the mantle. Just while they were speaking, 
in came my lord, and Lise went into the bed-room beyond ; 
but, in a moment after, sbe heard a word or two about tho 
riband, and my lord gave my lady some hard names which 
she would not repeat. Hearing some one fall, she ran in, 
she said, to see, and found the duchess as I have told you 
she w^as wlien I came there. Ever since that time my lord 
has been like one distracted ; and though he saw his wife 
yesterday, he spoke not a word to her, but all the time he 
was in the room, he continued playing with the curls of 
mademoiselle’s hair, and thinking of something else.” 

Although I saw more deeply into the mystery than good 
old Jerome Laborde, and felt afraid, indeed, that he iiimo 
self might unintentionally have contributed to briiig about 
the change that we both deplored, yet there were many 
points of the whole business still dark and obscure even to 
myself. That the discovery of a riband in the hands of hia 
wife, of the some colour, and probably the same shade, aa 
that wdiich suspended the locket to the neck of the unfor- 
tunate Count de Mesnil, had revived in the mind of Monsieur 
de Villardin, with more tremendous force than ever, those 
suspicions which the exhortations of Father Ferdinand, and 
my own direct testimony to the duchess’s conduct, had 
crushed with difficulty, I did not in the least doubt. Nor 
had I more hesitation in concluding that Gaspard’s hatred 
of m}'.sclf, and desire to supplant me in the confidence of 
Monsieur de Villardin, together with the offence which the 
duchess’s rebuke in regard to the page had given Suzette, 
were sufficient motives for the lovers, or paramours, or 
'whatever they might be, to combine in fostering the sus- 
picions of Monsieur de Villardin against his wife, and thus 
revenging themselves upon her 'wliile they rendered theni- 
eclves agreeable to him. But how they came by the 
knowledge necessary to make such schemes effectual was, 
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I confess, a wonder to me. Could Monsieur do Villardin, 
1 asked myselt, could he have been weak enough to confide 
in Gaspard de Belleville the secret of his encounter with 
the Count de ]\rosuil, and the discovery ot the locket and 
its contents? Or could either Gaspard or Suzetto havo 
watched our proceedings on that occasion, or have overheal'd 
any ot the conversations relating to it which had taken place 
between myself and the Juke? The first suppo>itiou 1 re- 
jectoil at once, for it was impof,biblc to hcliovo that 'Mtmsieur 
de Villardin would trust to the ear of one, whom he himself 
suspected of having betrayed his confid(‘ncc in former 
instances, a secret wliiolt, from the concealment and privacy 
that Imd cattciulcd the duel, might, in all probability, involve 
his own life. Neither could 1, in calling to mind, with the 
most aoru])uloub accuracy, every circumstance relating to 
the transaction, believe that wc had cither been watcheil, or 
that any ot our words had been overboard. The spot wliore 
the duel had taken place was so remote and private, overy- 
thiug in the hou-^c had been so much in its usual train when 
we returned, that certainly no one could have followed us 
from the chateau to the place ot combat; and any conversa- 
tions That had taken place upon tho subject afterwards, 
had always been carried on in low tones, and in places 
whoiv it was almo'.t impossible that they could ]>c overheard. 

All this perplexed me greatly; and althoui;h i^ood 
Jerome Ijahordo ]»rcR&ed eagerly for my opinion, I could 
iteitlier give him insight into the pact, nor advice concerning 
the futuri. All that I could huggest was, that witli the 
very fiist opportunity, he should send off notice of what had 
occurred to Pathcr Ferdinaiul, who might boldly oi iginato 
the subject in oonver&ation with tho duke, without w.vitiug 
till he was addressed upon it. This, of course, ncitlicr 
Jerome Laborde nor I darcil attempt, though wc naturally 
determined to do our best, should tho occasion of serving 
tho unhappy duchess present itself. 

The menus of sending off speedily to Father I erdinand 
were, luckily, found without ditficulty; fo^' though wo could 
not risk despatching a servant to him from tho chateau, yet 
Jerome saw that another messenger might be procured by 
i^e iuterveiition oi Jacques Marlot. 

Under these circumstances, I determined to write to the 
tiest myself; and having done so^ 1 committed tho letter 
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to the hatidB of the good maj^domo, who undertook that 
it should go, at the latest, the next morning. All this 
occupied some time, and it was now growing late, but yet 
the duke had not returned. Another hour elapsed; supper- . 
time arrived; and although one of the most regular imsn 
in his liabita that I ever saw, still Monsieur 4® Villardin did 
not appear. The whole household became alarmed; and 
Madame do Villardin herself, whom some one foolishly in- 
formed of the facts, gave herself completely up to terror^ 
and weeping bitterly, came down to the hall in order to 
send out people to seek for her husband. At that moment, 
however, Monsieur de Villardin’s step was heard in the 
vestibule, and immediately afterwards he entered the hall. 

lie took hut little notice of his wife, merely asking, 
•‘Why are you weeping, madam?” and after her reply, 
that she was apprehensive for Ms safety, he cast down his 
eyes and stood musing in the middle of tho ball, for two ot 
three minutes, which seemed perfect ages to those who were 
the spectators of so painful a scene. Then, starting sud- 
denly, he looked round frowningly upon myself and^sevenal 
of the servants, who were gazing upon him in surprise and 
sorrow, and sat down to table unwashed, and in his dusty 
dress. 

He seemed, however, by this time, to have recovered some 
kind of command over his demeanour, and appeared eager 
to prevent tho servants, whose astonishment he saw that he 
had excited, from remarking that there was anything in his 
behaviour different from his ordinary habits, ile spoke. to 
Madame de Villardin frequently daring supper, to which, 
sho sat down with him, using, as be addressed her, all those 
forms of cold courtesy and politeness, which none knew 
better how to employ than himself. To me, also, he spoke 
once or twice concerning my late expedition, and evidently 
strove, with a desperate effort, to appear attentive to my 
replies. It was in vain, however, that he did so; for he 
continually relapsed into deep thought every two or three 
minutes, rousing himself violently from his reveries, and then 
falling back agab, whetlier he would or not, into a state of 
dreary abstraction. 

Tho next morning, a new change seemed to have taken 
place in his mood, for he came down perfectly himself, col- 
lected and ffrm. He was quick and stem, it is true, buh 
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that 'W'as a frame ox mind in which we had all often re« 
marked him, and thought there was now, perhaps, something 
more approaching towards fierceness in his manner than we 
had ever beheld; yet this demeanour was so much better 
than the state of the preceding evening, that it appeared a 
relief. 

Several times during the course of the morning I hoped 
that he was going to speak to me on the subject of his new 
suspicions, for more than once he looked earnestly, I may 
call it wildly, in my face; and once, when he had done so 
during a longer space than ever, he suddenly broke off, and 
turned away, muttering, “No, no! myself alone!” 

I eagerly watched his conduct to Madame de Villardin 
during dinner, and saw that it was certainly very different 
from that of the night before: keen and rapid, but no longer 
harsh and abstracted. Yet though the duchess herself 
seemed delighted with the change, and did all she could to 
soften him still farther, there appeared to me something not 
natural in his manner, which alarmed me, and 1 determined 
to walk down to Juvigny in order to make sure that the 
letter had been despatched to Father Ferdinand, for whose 
coming I prayed more fervently than I had ever done for 
the presence of any other man in my life. The reply was 
satisfactory ; a messenger having been sent off to Rennes at 
an early hour, and 1 felt certain, though it might he late 
the next day before the confessor could arrive, that ho would 
not suffer two suns to rise ere he was in the chateau. 

So far relieved was the mind of Madame de Vilhinlin by 
the alteration in her husband’s conduct, which she apparently 
trusted would now retui'n to its ordinary course, that she 
began to resume her usual habits, and accompanied by her 
little girl, took her stated walk in the cool of the evening, 
for it was now the month of May, and as warm as June. 
The duke was shut up in his library all day, and 1 sup* 
posed alone; but in descending the back staircase, which 
leading from my apartments in the wing, passed one of the 
library doors, and thence to the court behind the chateau, 
1 encountered Suzette, the duchess’s woman, coming out 
from a conference with Monsieur de Villardin; and 1 felt 
sure, from that moment, that no internal change of feeling 
Md taken place in his bosom, though he might assume, by 
great effort, a different demeanour to those ai*ound him. 
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To the hour of supper he was this night exaet; and though 
his conversation was evidently lorced, and perhaps a little 
rambling, yet it was fluent and courteous. 

After supper I, as usual, retired to my own apartments, 
and full of painful thoughts, turned to the window, and 
gazed out upon the park as it lay before i£id~ sleeping in the 
*calm moonlight. I had not been there a inonient, when a 
figure appeared upon the terrace, which I instantly recog- 
nised as that of Monsieur de Villardin. With a quick and 
irregular pace he descended the flight of steps that led into 
the garden, crossed? it towards the park, and in a minute 
after was lost to my view in one ol the dark alleys. Never 
did I feel so tempted to play the spy; but though 1 was 
conscious that the motive was not an evil one, yet my mind 
revolted from the thought^ and casting olf my clothes, I 
went to bed. 

The next morning and day passed much in the same man- 
ner; but, about half an hour before dusk, while Madame de 
Villardin was preparing for her evening walk, the duke 
himself set out on foot before her, saying to his wiie, as he 
left tlio saloon in which I happened to be at the time, ** As 
you are not going to take Laura with you to-night, it you 
come down the walk by the waiter side I will meet you. 
Our young friend here will accompany you!’* 

Madame de Villardiu’s joy at these words almost over- 
flowed at her eyes; and though she had never said she was 
not about to take her little girl with her as the duke implied, 
yet she determined to follow his words exactly, and leaving 
mademoiselle to play in the flower-garden, under the super- 
intendoiico of Suzotte, she set out about ten minutes after 
her husband, accompanied by myself alone. She walked , 
but slowly, and rested about half >vay do>yr. tlio walk ; but 
although the sun was below the horizon, and the light was 
growing faint, yet the air was so wmrni and the sky so clear, 
one could have walked on for hours with iar more pleasure 
than in the full glare of day. 

Ere we had again proceeded a dozen yards, we saw Mon- 
sieur de Villardin come into the alley as if from the hank of 
the river; and offering his arm to Ids wife, he took the gar- 
den-seat which I was carrying, and walked on down the 
alley in silence. A minute or two after, Ijowever, as we 
approached one of the little wooden bridges, ho paused^ and 
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asked Ma<lamo de Yillardm whctlicr she was able to walk 
on a iittlo turdier on the otlier side of the river. “ I have 
just now seen a wounded ehevreuil,’* he said, ‘‘ and wish to 
put it out of its agony;** and then turning to me, he bade 
me run back to the house, and bring his carbine, which I 
shonld find charged in his dressing-room. 

Ilis voice faltered, I observed, as he s])oke, and the mo- 
ment hf. had done ho turned towards the little bridge, whidi 
might lie at about fifty or sixty yai*ds tron) the spot where we 
stood. A feeling or awe and agitation came over me not to 
be described, for I had a sort of iustarft conviction that all 
was not right; and though I took a few steps towards the 
chateau, I paused again almost immediately, not knomng 
how to act or what to do. Never in my existence did I feel 
fiuch a painful state of uncertainty; and gazing after Mon- 
sieur de Villardin and his fair wife, as they advanced slowly 
tovrards the bridge, my mind in a moment ran over a thou- 
sand vague apprehensions, probable and improbable, which 
only left the conviction tlxat something fearful was about to 
occur, though of what nature I could not divine. 

“ His carb'mel** I thought; “long before I can get back, 
it will be too dark for him to shoot anything thii-ty yards 
from him!” and I resolved to follow, and preioruling 1 had 
forgotten what he had said, to ask where the weapon was to 
be found. WJien I turned, though, as I have said, it was 
quite dusk, I could sec the figures of Monsieur and Madame 
do Viliardiri approaching the river; and walking fast to 
come up with tliein, 1 was within twenty yards of the bridge 
when they began to cross it. Scarcely, Jiowevcr, Ijad they 
taken two steps upon tlie wood-work when I heard a crash, 
a scream, a plunge, and both figures at once disappeared. 

I darted forward to the spot where the bridge had stood, 
but nothing now remained of it but some broken fragntonts 
attached to llie T>iie.=i, winch, driven into the high bank, liml 
served as the foundation. The growing obscurity of the 
twilight, the trees that overhung the hanks, the height of 
the banks themselves, which at that spot rose full twenty 
feet above the stream, the rushing and rippling of tho 
current, which there, considerably confined by its bed, 
hurried on towards a sharp turn which it took about fifty 
yards below; all served to prevent mo seeing distiaetly 
what were the objects on the surface of the water. Frag- 
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ments of the bridge there certainly were ; Imfc I saw neither 
Madame de Villardin nor her husband, though the whirling 
of a part of the wood-work in one of the eddies of the river, 
made mo for a moment think I beheld the struggles of a 
living creature. I paused but for a single instant to cal- 
culate what were best to do ; and then, seeing tliat there 
was nothing else to be done, I leaped from the high bank at 
once into the stream, and as soon as l*rose after the first 
plunge, 1 struck rapidly down the current, in order, by ex- 
ceeding its own speed, to come up with whatever objects it 
was carrying down. Almost at the turn of the river, where 
the water, in circling round the point, drifted strongly against 
the hank, which was here again less steep, at least on one 
side, I saw, amongst some broken pieces of wood, a larger 
object, impeded in its course down the stream by some pro- 
jecting stones and roots of trees, and the next moment 1 
grasped the arm oi Monsieur de Villardin. He seemed 
perfectly insensible ; hut, springing to the shore, I dragged 
him up tho bank, and laid him upon the turf. Still he made 
no movement ; but, as I confess, that from various feelings 
which I need not explain, I felt more interested in the fate 
ot Madame dc Villardin than even in his own, I left him at 
once, and again plunging into the stream, I swam rapidly 
round the little peninsula 1 have mentioned. 

The river here was more open, and whatever light was in 
the sk y was reflected clearly from its bosom ; but by this 
time all the fragments ot the bridge had drifted out of sight, 
and in vain lifting my hoad as high as 1 could, 1 attempted 
to discover any object floating upon the water. Still dart- 
ing on as fast as ray utmost efforts could impel me along the 
euiTcut, 1 endeavoured to regain the time lost in drawing 
Monsieur de Villardin on shore ; and after a moment a faint 
and very distant cry for help caught my ear and encouraged 
me to strike on. The cry, however, was never repeated; 
end after swimming till I was perfectly exhausted, I was 
obliged to abandon the attempt in despair, and landed about 
a mile below the dwelling of good Jacques Marlot. Thither 
I dii-ectcd my steps as fast ns possible ; and fliiding the door 
locked, I knocked for several moments so violently as to 
bring him himself, with a face of terror, to tlio gateway, 
iPelling him what liad occurred, I besought him to rouse all 
the servants of tho farm and the cotters in the neighbour* 
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hood, and dividing into two parlies, one on eitlier.banl, to 
search the whole course of the stream with torches and 
lanterns. 

In the meanwhile, I hurried back, and callin<^ llio wood* 
cutter at the nearest gate of the park, made him hasten on 
with me to the spot where I had left Monsieur de Villardin, 
answering as wdl as I could the eager questions which ho 
put to mo, as we went, concerning the events which had 
‘ occurred. 

We found the duke exactly where I had left him ; but, 
ihough he had not moved in the slightest degree, it was 
evident that he was still alive, for he was breathing loud 
and hard, like a person in a deep sleep. Taking liiin up in 
our aims, we carried him as quickly as we could to the 
chateau, when we were instantly surrounded by the whole 
household ; and by the lights which were now brought, wo 
perceived that a severe blow on the head was more probably 
the cause of his insensibility than the short time be had 
remained in the water. 

Leaving him in the hands of the physician, who for tho 
last month had inhabited the chateau, attending upon Ma- 
dame de Villardin, I set out, with the greater part of tho 
household, all furnished with torches, and for three liours 
continued our search for tho body of the unhappy lady, 
from the spot where the bridge had broken, to a village 
nearly six miles farther down the stream. Our search, 
however, was in vain; and all feeling that a good mistress, 
41 kind friend, and a gentle lady, was lost to us for erer, wo 
returned sad and sorrowful to the chateau. 
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CHAPTER XI3L 


Tub soTincI of our steps crossing the terrace was heard 
■within the chateau as we returned from our ineffectual 
search; and on entering the vestibule, the first object on 
irhich* ray eye fell was the form of Father Ferdinand ad- 
vancing to meet me. The natural clear brown of his com- 
plexion had now given way to a deadly paleness, and I saw 
by the haggard anxiety of the old man’s eye, the tremulous 
eagerness of his lip, and the agitation that pervaded his 
whole frame, how deep and heartfelt was the interest which 
he took in the fate of those to whom he was attached. 

“Have you found her?” he cried; “have you found 
her?” 

A mournful silence was the only reply, and the priest, 
clasping his hand over his eyes, remained for a moment or 
two apparently in prayer. When the hand was withdrawn, 
however, it was clear that tears had mingled with his ori- 
sons, and turning away from the gaze of the domestics, he 
took . me by the hand and led me towards the library. 
There, closing the door, he cast hinaself into a seat, and 
gave way to a hurst of feeling which certainly did not lower 
him in my estimation. 

“ This is, indeed, terrible,” he said, when he had some- 
what recovered himself, “ This is, indeed, most terrible ; 
and even 1, who am too well accustomed to witness scenes 
of death, and crime, and sorrow, am overpowered by this,” 

“ Is Monsieur de Villardin dead, then!” I exclaimed, 
misunderstanding him. “ Is he dead?” 

“ No, no,” replied the priest, “ he is still alive, and likely 
to live; but I fear me,” lie added, “ is likely to live only to 
wretchedness and remorse. Tell me, tell mo, my son. how 
did all this happen ? for it seems you were the only oua 
present at the time this fatal catastrophe occurred.” 

To answer his question was more difficult tlian it would 
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seem at iirst sight; for it required no small care to avoid 
mingling the dark suspicions that were in my own mind with 
the facts that I xnyself had seen, especially as I perceived 
that the priest himself entertained many doubts of the event 
which had occurred having been purely accidental. All 
that he could positively know, indeed, must have been ob- 
tained from such information as the physician and the do- 
mestics had gleaned from the broken account I had given 
on first returning to the chateau; but it was evident to me 
that his own knowledge of foregone faets had led his mind 
to dark suspicions, for which he now sought, in his conver- 
sation with me, either confirmation or disproof. I rcjdied, 
however, as cautiously as 1 could, telling him the simjde 
facts as they had happened, but abstaining scrupulously 
from all remarks. My manner, beyond doubt, was embar^ 
rassed, for I would fain have spoken freely with the priest, 
and fully believed, even at the time, that I might do so 
without danger; but I imagined that I had no right to give 
utterance to the slightest unascertained particular, and 
thercfoi^e evinced a backwardness to explain more than was 
absolutely necessary^ which he instantly remarked. 

Are you deceiving me, my son?’* he asked, gravely 

‘‘No, indeed, father.’* I answered; “I am telling you 
the simple truth; hut for reasons of my own, you must let 
me do so without comment, and draw your own deductions 
from what you yourself know ” 

“Well, then,” he said, after musing a moment, you 
say that you were turning back to ask him whei e hif5 car- 
bine was placed when you saw tbe^ accident that occurred. 
Tell me now, jtty son, did your never-failing memory and 
attention abaiidon you in the present instance, or had you 
hot forgotten in reality, where he bad told you that the 
weapon was to be found?' 

“ 1 had not forgotten,” I replied, “and only turned back 
with that excuse, because I did not wish to leave Idm just 
at that moment.’ 

“ Then you must have apprehended something,” said 
the priest ; “ tell me what it was, and why you did so. You 
may do so safely, my son, for I pledge my w^ord that your 
reply never passes my lips.” 

Thus pressed home, 1 replied, “ Certainly I did appre- 
hend something,, good father ; but xny apprehensions were 
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quite vague and unformed!, pointing to no particular object, 
and having no very definite cause.” 

** Then why di<i you entertain fears at all,” dpfioanded 
Father Ferdinand, ** if you had seen nothing to excite 
them?” 

“I had seen much to excite fears of every kind,” I an- 
swered: “the whole demeanour of Monsieur do Villa rdin, 
his aUerod iiabits, his look, the fierceness of his maimer, 
the wildness of his eye, all made me fear that he was 
hardly sane, and that surely was excuse sufficient for geno^ 
ral apprehensions,” 

“It was,” said the priest, “it was; and your conduct 
was so just and proper in writing to me at first, that I will 
not helieve you conceal anything from me now.” 

“ Father Ferdinand, I will tell you the truth,” I rejoined, 
as he was about to proceed; “ I conceal from you no fact 
of any kind, but I do retain in my own bosom all those de- 
ductions wliich 1 liavc made from the same events that 1 
have deiailecl to you.” 

“ It matters little,” he said, “ it matters little. The 
truth of all 1 shall soon know from this unhappy man, if 
ever he recover the use of his reason, and in the mean time 
I will draw rny own conclusions.” 

“ Has lie been roused from the stupor into which he had 
fallen?” I asked. 

“ Completely,” answered the confessor; “ but he is now 
in a state of raving delirium, which is still more fearful. 
Of course, however, you are at liberty to go and see him; 
and I do not know that it will not be better for yon and me, 
and old Jurome Laborde,- with whom all secrets arts safe, to 
take upon ourselves the entii^e tendance of the duko during 
his illness, than to suffer others, on whose discretion we 
cannot rely, to wait upon%im. Men in delirium often say 
fearful things, which, whether true or false — whether the 
breakings forth of long-suppressed remorse, or the mere 
dreamiiigs of a disordered imagination — ^make di?cp impres- 
tlon on the hearers, and are often transmitted to others with 
all tlu*, evidence of truth. We had better, perhaps, watch 
him alone. Do you understand?” 

“ Perfectly,” I replied, “ and will bo guided in all things 
by your counsel, father. Would that you had come before 
to direct us!” 
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“ Would I had! would I had!*’ replied the priest, sadlj. 

But it was impossible. I set out from Rennes as soon as 
I received your letter, and travelled even with far moro 
haste than beseemed my age and my profession.*’ 

We now repaired to the chamber of Monsieur de Villar- 
din, and made arrangements with the physician, in whom 
. the coniossor appeared to place full confidence, for carrying 
into execution what had been already proposed. It was at 
once determined that wo should each watch six hours at a 
time by the couch of the sick man, whose ravings were cer- 
tainly of a nature to be* kept secret as far as possible. 
Now he w mid call upon the Count de Mesnil, now use harsh 
and cruel words, as if towards his wife; now speak of a 
cunningly devised scheme to end it all at once; now talk of 
a bloody grave beneath the oak; and in short, ho would let 
drop a thousand wild and whirling words, which with all 
their incoherehce might very well have led to the discovery 
ot much that he would willingly have concealed, and to the 
suspicion of other acts of which, perhaps, he was innocent, 
though lie never gave his mind time to remain long enough 
upon the iearful facts that busied it, to pour forth anything 
like a coherent tale in regard to either of them. 

As the physician had now done his part, and as I boro on 
my lace sufficient traces of iatigue and anxiety, the confes- 
sor took upon himself the first six hours* watch, saying 
that while he sat up he would write to the undo of 
Madame de Villardin, whose domains were situated in the 
Orleanois. 

I certainly never remember to have been more fatigued, 
and willingly took advantage of the good priest’s proposal. 
As I rc tiled with the medical man, however, I asked him 
eagerly what was the state in which he had found the duka 
when we brought him home; and "in reply, he explained to 
me that though his skull was not fractured, yet a severe 
concussion of the brain had taken place, from his head 
having struck, in the fall, either some projecting rock, or 
some piece of the broken bridge. From the ravings which 
had since come on, he feared, he said, that there was a 
tendency to inflammation; and on my pressing to know 
what would be the result, he shook his head douhtingly, 
aaying, that the result was in the hands of God alone ; he 
Jl^self could not venturo to give an opinion on the subject. 
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I did not sleep more than four or hve hours, and on 
rising, proceeded towards the apartments ot Monsieur de 
Villardin, in order to take my place by his bedside. I found 
old Jerome Laborde already there, however; who, having 
been made aware of the arrangements of the preceding 
night, had come about half an hour before to relieve the 
priest. By this time the duke had fallen into a quiet sleep, 
from which I augured well; and leaving the old major-domo 
to hold out his watch, I descended to the saloon, feeling 
most oppressively that deep and shadowy gloom which 
always seems to fall over a house where such a sudden and 
fatal event has taken place as that which distinguished the 
foregoing evening. The low voice in w’hich every one 
spoke when they met, the stealthy pace with which every 
one moved about the mansion, the stillness which pervaded 
the whole place, expressed the sense of awe that was felt by 
every bosom, and had something awful in itself. 

All this struck me much as 1 descended the stairs; hut 
on entering the saloon, there was something more painful 
still to be encountered. The little Laura de Villardin was 
playing near one of the windows with some trinkets of her 
mother’s, but the moment I entered, she ran up to mo with 
open arms, and bolding up her fair face towards me, ex- 
claimed, Oh! tell me, tell me, where is mamma? Suzetto 
says she is dead, and I shall never see her again. What 
does dead mean? Where is she gone to?” 

It was impossible to hear such questions calmly; and for 
the first time since my father’s death, I wept like a child. 
Suzettc herself now entered the saloon, and for a moment 
her eyes and mine met. Whether what I felt towards her 
was very visibly expressed in my glance or not, I cannot 
tell, but she tuimed extremely red, and casting down ber 
eyes, caught the little girl by the arm and drew her rudely 
out of the room. In truth, I was not sorry to be spared 
more questions, and taking my hat, I walked forth into the 
park. 

The morning was as warm and bright as that^of the pre- 
ceding day, and a feeling of painful curiosity impelled me 
directly towards the spot where the accident had occurred 
on the night before. I followed the exact path which I had 
pursued with Madame de Villardin, and as I turned from 
the lateral alley where we had met the duke, into the short 
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path wliich led to the broken bridge, I suddenly saw the 
form of Father Ferdinand standing at the veiy point to 
which I was directing my steps. He turned round as I 
approached, and without any apparent surprise beckoned 
me towards him. I walked on at once; and for two or 
three minutes after 1 had come up, we stood gazing 
together in silence upon all that remained of the w'oodeu 
arch which had there spanned across the river, and which 
1 luyself had passed over on horseback not five days before. 
Very little of it was now to be seen, for full twelve feet of 
the centre had fallen into the river and hod been carried 
away; but enough still remained attached to the pHes at the 
sides to show, in some degree, the manner of the accident, 
though not the cause. The nails which had fixed the cross 
supports to the rafters had either given way or had been 
drawn out; and the two main beams which upheld the whole, 
having been deprived of eveiything that strengthened them, 
had broken at the side nearest the chateau, and dragged 
down by their own weight from the piles on the other bank 
of the river, had fallen with the rest of the wood-work into 
the current, and boon carried away. 

A part, liowever, of one of them remained, as I have said, 
attached to the side whero we stood; and after contemplating 
the whole for some time in silence, the priest laid his hand 
upon my arm, as he saw my eyes fixed upon the broken 
beams, and he asked, in a tone half stern, half sorrowful, 

Bo you remark nothing there, my son?” 

1 stooped down and looked more closely, hut still kept 
silence ; and he added, ** Then 1 will ask you, in plainer 
terms, do you not perceive the marks of a saw?’* 

“ I am afraid I do,” replied I, rising up. 

It is enough,” he said, and with his foot pushed the 
fragments of tho beams over into the water, which was 
easily accomplished, as all that held them had already been 
nearly wrenched out by the breaking down of the rest of 
the bridge. Father Ferdinand and myself gazed at each 
other for several moments with sad and hitter hearts, and 
then, feeling that nothing more need ho said between us, 
we each turned on our way without another word. Father 
Ferdinand took the path hack to the chateau, but 1 
walked on towards Juvigny, in tho sad hope of bearing 
from good Jacques Marlot that tho body of Madame de 
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VillarJin had been found. On my arrival, however, I 
learned that Madame Marlot heraelf, who, it seems, was 
in a delicate situation, had been so agitated and alarmed 
by all the disturbance and anxiety or the preceding night, 
as to be oldiged to keep her bed that morning; and the 
large-nosod Bretonne servante, who gave me these tidings, 
added, that her master was gone over to the gate of the 
convent, and that 1 should certainly meet him there if I 
walked that way. 

I did as she suggested, and met Jacques ]\Iarlot returning 
from the convent; but he informed me that no trace had 
been discovered of the body of Madame de Villardin; and 
as his wife was ill, I turned back towards the chateau. As 
I passed by the bridge again, 1 found Gaspard do Belleville, 
and one or two of the servants, examining the spot where 
the fatal event had occurred; and it was not dilSeult for me 
to j)erceive that the whole household looked upon the page 
and myself as irreconcilable enemies, by the manner in 
which the servants drew away from his side when I ap- 
proached, As I had most scrupulously avoided mentioning 
even his name to any one when not absolutely called upon 
to do so, it must have been from Gaspard himself that the 
domestics had learned that any degree of enmity exipted 
between us. At all events, their having fiipcovercd the fact 
was by no ineans to his advantage; for as my good wnll was 
of n^cjro value in the family than his, from the circumstances 
in which 1 stood in regani to tho duke, my favour was of 
course more courted, and it often happened that it was 
courted at his expense. 

As 1 wished to ho asked no questions upon the sr.hjoct, 
1 passed on, without noticing any one, and after an hour 
or two spent in the melancholy rooms of the chateau, I 
went to take the place of good Jerome Lahorde. While I 
walclied by Monsieur de Villardin, he woke from the sleep 
into M’hicli he had fallen ; hut so far from my anticipations 
of amendment being renlized. ho appeared infinitely more 
delirious than ever, liis words, however, were now so 
incoherent and wild, that the most suspicious car could 
have drawn no meaning from them, and thus luckily they 
continued through tho rest of his illness. For nearly a 
fortnight he remained in tho same condition, but at tho end 
of that period a material change for the better began to 
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manifest itself, and tlie ravings to wliich he had been sub- 
ject ceased entirely, though by this time he was reduced 
to a state of infant weakness. 

Innumerable visitors had presented themselves at the 
chateau, as the tidings spread through the country; and 
all who could hope to obtain anything by his death were 
most assiduous and tender in their inquiries. Shortly be- 
fore he recovered his reason, also, the Count de Loris, the 
uncle of his late wife, warned of Madame de Villurdin'a 
death by a letter from Father Ferdinand, with 'whom he 
was well acquainted, appeared at the chateau, and took 
up his abode there for the time ; but as had never heard of 
any dissensions between his niece and her husband, and 
care 'W'as taken not to make him aware of the painrul state 
in which they had lived for the last five or six months, the 
good old count expressed, and 1 believe felt, as much 
anxiety in regard to Monsieur de Villardin as if he bad 
been his own son. His manners were simple and kind to 
all around him, and when informed by Father Ferdinand 
of the share I had borne in several of the late events, ho 
embraced me tenderly, and after thanking me repeatedly, 
made me relate every particular in regard to the accident 
which had befaHen his unhappy niece. The warm tears 
coursed each other down his cheeks as 1 proceeded, and 
when 1 had ended, he said, ‘‘If ever 1 can servo you, 
joung gentleman, lot me know. 1 am a man of few 
words, hut I mean what I say.” 

I gave him full credit for doing so, and I only did him 
justice. After the delirium had left Monsieur de Villardin, 
his health continued to improve every hour; but still it was 
the most painful convalescence that ever I beheld. He 
scarcely spoke a word to any one, and his eyes roamed 
round those that surrounded his bed with a searching and 
anxious glance, that was terrible to those who understood 
the feelings in which it arose. When he began to speak 
again, it was hut one word at a time, and even then he 
confiued himself to the name of any object that he wanted 
at the moment. 

As soon as the physician judged it prudent. Monsieur de 
Loris was brought into his bed>chamber, and took his hand 
^ectionately ; but the duke turned his head away, and 
iressed his eyes upon the pillows> as if tp avoid the sight 
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and all its concomitant ideas. The good old count went on 
to comfort him in a kindly tone, but not knowing the truth, 
he folIo?red the most painful track he could pursue, and by 
addressing a man who had destroyed his own happiness, as 
he would have done one who suffered alone under the be- 
reaving hand of fate, he poured gall and wormwood into all 
the consolations he offered. 

The shock, however, though terrible, was not without a 
good effect, for it seemed to rouse the unhappy duke from 
the dull despair that overwhelmed him, and at all events, 
it broke the first dreadful feelings of returning to scenes 
which had each its own peculiar associations of agony to 
pour forth upon him. 

Still, the day that he first came forth from his own 
chamber was full of misery. The sun was shining tli rough 
all the windows, checkering the staircases and saloons with 
gay and gladsome light. Under the directions of Father 
Ferdinand, everything had been removed which had pecu- 
liarly belonged to the duchess, and alterations had been 
made, in various ways, to break in every direction the 
chain of associations which wo knew could alone prove 
painful. Monsieur de Villardin’s eye, however, still wan- 
dered wildly over every object around, and I do not know 
that it was not really more distressing to him to miss all 
the objects he expected to see, than it would have been to 
find them in their accustomed places. 

I heard him mutter to himself, “They are all gone I 
they are all gone!” and sinking into the fauteuil in which 
he had been accustomed to sit when in the saloon, he 
covered his eyes with his hands, and remained musing for 
several minutes. At that moment the door of the room 
was gently opened, and Mademoiselle de Villardin, warned 
and persuaded by every means in our power to be careful 
of what she said and did, v^as led in by Monsieur de Loris. 
The duke heard the door open, and withdrawing his hand 
from his eyes, saw his child for the first time since the 
death of her mother, lie had scarcely been able to reach 
the saloon with the assistance of two people, but when his 
eyes fell upon his daughter he started up without aid, sprang 
forward, and catching her to his heart, burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of tears. 

Fatlier Ferdinand and myself sun^^orted him to a seat , 
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but Blill held his little girl in his arms, and weeping 
bitterly, every now and then drew back her head from 
bis bosom to gaze upon her face, which that day bore, or 
seemed to me to bear, a more striking likeness to her mother 
than ever I had before remarked. She, on her part, was 
silent, but wept too, mingling tlie tears with wliich she 
bedewed her father’s bosom with kisses pressed upon his 
cheek. The physician would fain have put an end to such 
a scene, but when he proposed to remove the .voiing lady, 
tlie duke turned round, saying mildly, hut firmly, “ She 
must remain! It does me good!” 

I believe most sincerely that it did, and certainly from 
that moment his health improved much more rapidly than 
it had previously done. Each day he regaiuo l sfrongth, 
and gradually, by walking out upon the terrace, a^.d d.riving 
forth in a carriage, he acquired sufficient vigour to mount 
his horse, and thencelorward might be considered well, at 
least in body. 

It was necessary, indeed, that he should recover strength, 
for there were still many painful things to do which could 
not be much longer postponed. M. de Loris had now been 
nearly a month at the clwitcau, and was of course anxious 
to return to his own dwelling; yet, as his niece had brought 
to Monsieur de Villardin, at her marriage, an estate called 
Virmont, in the Orleanois, which had been settled upon her, 
with all the peculiar ibrms and agreements that enter into 
a French marriage contract, it became necessary to make 
some arrangements in regard to this property, which of 
course reverted entirely to her daughter. M. de Loris felt 
that to speak long upon such a subject would be inflicting 
much pain upon both the duke and himself, and therefore 
he had procrastinated for some days, when, suddenly, one 
morning, as we were driving out in the neighbourhood. 
Monsieur de Villardin, who had been agitated by the same 
feelings, began the conversation himself, and concluded it 
in fewer words than it otherwise would have required. 

“Monsieur de Loris,” he said, with a degree of ciUmness 
which showed how ho had tutored his mind to the point, 
“ I have long thought of speaking to you in regard to 
Viimont. Although, of Goui*se, I am my beloved cliild’s 
only guardian and protector, yet, under present circuni- 
itoccs, I do not choose to hold the property, which is now 
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berB, any longer, even as her guardian. It is contiguous to 
your own land, and I have therefore to request that you 
would kindly take charge of it, manage the rents, invest 
them to the best advantage, and make the whole over to 
Laura when she marries or becomes of age.” 

The count made some opposition, although he acknow- 
ledged that the confidence of the duke was highly grateful 
and flattering to him. 

Monsieur de Villardin sighed deeply, but replied, You 
must, my dear count, allow me to have my will in this re- 
spect. Accept the trust, I beseech you ; and as we may 
all feel very sure that my remaining years will be few, I 
have named you in some papers that I drew up yesterday 
for a still more important charge, which I must entreat 
you to undertake. It is that of one of the guardians to 
my child when I am dead.” 

The reply was such as might be expected, but the con- 
versation ended in Monsieur de Loris accepting both the 
offices which Monsieur de Villardin put upon him. A few 
days after, the necessary papers were brought, drawn up 
in legal form, and having been read in silence by both par- 
ties, were duly signed. The next morning the Count da 
Loris left us, pouring upon Monsieur de Villardin expres- 
sions of affection and esteem, every one of which went 
home to his heart like a dagger. The duke seemed re- 
lieved wfficn he was gone ; but there seemed still another 
painful task to be performed; at least I judged so froni the 
anxious expression of his eyes, as he sometimes turned 
them upon the face ot the confessor. 

At length, one morning, after walking for half an hour 
upon the terrace, he turned to Father Ferdinand, who at 
the moment was coming forth into the garden to take his 
customary stroll with me, and said, “S’ow, good father, 
1 am ready, if you can do mo the favour.” 

“ It is one that must never be refused, my son,” replied 
the priest; follow you:” and they turned towards the 
chateau. Both had become somewhat paler as they spoke; 
and in about two hours afterwards I was joined hy the 
priest, with a countenance on which strong and terrible 
emotions had left traces which could not bo mistaken. Ha 
tried to appear calm, indeed, and succeeded in a certain 
degree, by speaking for some time of indifi'crcut things* 
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*At length, when he had obtained command of himself, he 
Baid, “ In the letter which you wrote to me when I was at 
Hcnnos, and which brought me so suddenly back to the 
chatcan, you said, my son, that you really doubted the 
sanity of Monsieur de Villardin, from the extraordinary 
change that had come over him. Now tell mo truly, I 
beseech you, vras that an expression hazarded without 
attaching to it its full meaning, or was it your real con- 
viction at the time that the mind of your friend was un- 
healthily affected? It is of much consequence that I 
should know” 

“ I will tell you, my good father, most sincerely,” I re- 
plied, seeing that the feelings of the confessor wore, in truth, 
most deeply interested; “ indeed I will give you an answer 
that will show you I speak without reserve. Bid I not be- 
lieve, then, that during the four or five days preceding the 
dreadivil accident which lately happened, the mind of Mou- 
sieiir de Villardin was decidedly deranged, I would not stay 
in his house another hour.” 

“ It is enough, ray son; it is enough!” replied the priest. 
** So thinks the physician, and so he thinks himself,” added 
the confessor, in a lower tone; giving what he said more the 
appearance of a reflection addressed to himself than to me. 
“ And yet,” ho continued, his mind must have been dread- 
fully woi'ked upon by others; at least, it would seem so from 
all that I can hear in the house.” 

“Tlie more reason, father,” I replied, “for supposing 
that their irritating suggestions had affected his brain. 
People seldom go mad without some cause, unless they aro 
very madly disposed indeed.” 

The priest mused ; and after a long pause, he replied, 
“Well, well, let us always lean to the side of charity. We 
are all too idllible to judge rigidly.” 

I saw that the fear of approaching, even in the slightest 
degree, the lacts which had been confided to him under the 
seal of confession, prevented Father Ferdinand from speak- 
ing with me more candidly upon a subject which occupied 
so gi’cat a part in the thoughts of both at that time. Of 
course I did not press the topic, and the conversation turned 
to other matters. 

What I had said to him was, nevertheless, true; for cer- 
3iainly, had I not believed that, for several days before the 
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death of Madame de Yillardin, the duke himself hadf^been 
positively insane, I would, without hesitation, have restored 
to him all his gifts, and would have quitted for ever a man 
to whom I could not help attaching, in my own mind, the 
darkest of suspicions. But his whole previous conduct had 
so firmly impressed me with the idea, that at no period be- 
fore my return from St. Malo and the death of his unhappy 
wife, had he possessed the complete command of his own 
reason, that I felt him to be more an object of pity than of 
censure. Even more, regarding his conduct in this light, 
and looking upon him as one whose happiness had been cast 
away for ever, under the influence of mental disease, all that 
had occurred proved a strong, though mournful tie, which 
bound me to him more firmly than ever ; and when I re- 
membered the promise which I had so shortly before made 
to this unhappy lady who was now no more, I determined 
that no time nor circumstance should ever induce me to quit 
entirely the child that she had left, till I saw her hand given 
to some one who would have the right and power to protect 
her. I say that my determination was not to quit her en- 
tirely, because the conduct of Monsieur de Villardin to- 
wards me, since his recovery had been such, that I knew 
not whether he either desired ray longer abode with him, 
or whether it was to be upon such terms as 1 could now 
alone endure. 

Although no son could have tended upon a father with 
more care and anxiety than I had done upon him, yet he 
had scarcely addressed ten words to me since his convales- 
cence began. Those that he had spoken, indeed, had al- 
ways been kind and affectionate ; and I had often caught 
his eyes fixed upon me with a look of intense .interest, 
mournful, perhaps painful, but still full of regard and feel- 
ing. Nevertheless, the strangeness of his silence, which I 
ought to have attributed to other causes, made me anxioua 
and unhappy ; and as I was not a person to express any of 
that loud indignation for ill-requited kindness, which is sure 
to ])ile contempt upon ingratitude, I frequently thought of 
asking his permission, calmly and tranquilly, but firmly and 
urgently, to return to Paris, and to mingle in the scenes of 
strife and turmoil which were again beginning to agitate the 
unquiet capital of France. 

I was saved, however, from the pain which such a request 
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wdiill^liave occasioned to us both. On the day following 
that in the course of which 1 had reason to believe he had 
relieved his bosom of the load that weighed upon his heart, 
and had poured forth both lua sorrows and his faults to the 
ears of the confessor, he beckoned me immediately after 
breakfast towards his library, and led the way thither him* 
self;- I followed, and closed the door; and as soon as 1 had 
done so, he put his hand upon my shoulder, and gazing in 
my face with an expression of deep grief, he Baid> “ Why, 
why, my dear boy, did you save my life? Why, why did 
you preserve me to daily sorrow and continual regret?” 

Although I was seldom destitute of a reply, his question 
might have been a painful one to answer, had not rny con- 
versations with Father Ferdinand given me altogether a new 
view of human life from that which I had foriuerly enter- 
tained. 

“My lord,” I answered boldly, “every man, I have 
heard, has something to repent of in this world, and it is 
always better to have time here, where repentance avails 
us, than to go where it is a punishment instead of a 
penance.*^ 

“ You say true, you say true,” replied the duke; “ and 
I thank you for the Ijfe you have preserved, as well as for 
the kindness and the courage which prompted and enabled 
you to preserve it.” He paused for a moment thoughtfully, 
and then proceeded: “ You have thought me cold, unkind, 
ungrateful, since I have recovered life and health; but it 
has not been so. 1 have felt all that you have done for 
me; I have seen all that you have felt for me; and I have 
a thousand times longed to thank you for tlie whole; but 
ever, when 1 was about to speak, all the horrible memories 
which are in your heart and in mine have risen up before 
me, and compelled me to silence. I have scarcely had 
courage even to address you, much less to speak with you, 
on subjects connected with the terrible past.” 

Such an explanation was more than sufHcient, and the 
pain of it once over, all further difficulty or reserve between 
us was at an end. He spoke some time longer with me in 
the library, and though he alluded but vaguely and remotely 
to the past, yet he did speak of it more than once with that 
|prt of lingeidng tendency which a man always has to return, 
p conversation with others, to any subject that occu 2 )ies all 
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his thoughts when alone. At length taking a key from the 
table, ho said, ** I have a fearful task hetore me, hut one 
which I promised to execute myself. Nerertheless, I confess 
my heart so plays the coward with me that I am ftiraid to 
enter tliose rooms alone. You must go with me, at least as 
far as tlie ante-room, and wait for me there till my task^ia 
concluded.*' 

Although he did not mention what rooms he meant, yet 
as I had lieard from the old major-domo tJiat Father Ferdi- 
nand had, with his own hands, closed and sealed the apart- 
ments of Madame de ViJlardin immediately after his arrival 
at the chateau, I easily divined that it was to those chanihers 
that the duke now alluded. I instantly prepared to follow, 
but still ventured to ask whether he had not better dcsira 
tlie good priest to accompany him in the sad duty he was 
about to perform. 

lie shook his head gloomily, and replied, *‘No, no, I must 
go alone;” and then, with a pale check and Avavering steps, 
took his way np the groat staircase. Ilis liand sIiooIl so 
fearfully that he could scarcely remove the seal, and turn 
the key in the lock of Madame de Villardin's chamber door; 
and sitting down in the ante-room he paused for several 
minutes, in order to gain strength lor the undertaking. At 
length he started up abruptly, exclaiming, “ Now!** and 
entering her hed-room, which communicated with a dressing- 
room on the other side, he closed the door behind liim. 
Full of sad thoughts, 1 stood gazing out of the lattice ibr 
some time; hut at the eud of about a quarter of an hour, I 
heard the ante-room door open, and turning my Lead round 
without any noise, perceived Madame Suzette stealing quietly 
in, and looking about her. As soon as she perceived me she 
halted ; and with as much abhorenco as over I felt towards 
any loathsome reptile in my life, 1 waljccd forward, and 
taking her by the arm, turned her quietly hut firmly towards 
the door. 

Thinking, prolmhly, that I was there alone, she seemed 
about to take some noisy notice of my unceremonious ejec- 
tion of licr pretty person; but, pointing sternly towards the 
bed-clifuiihcr, 1 whispered, “The duke is there;*’ and glad 
to get, off unobserved, slic tripped away as quietly and 
speedily as possible. I kept ray silent anti now undisturbed 
watch in the ante-room for nearly two hours, and all seemed 
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BO still and quiet within the chamhor beyond, that I began 
at length to feel alarmed lest the excitement and agitation 
which Monsieur de Villardin had evidently experienced when 
he entered, should have overpowered him in the course of 
his undertaking. 

Jle came forth, however, just as I was about to open the 
door, and was evidently calmer and more firm than when 
he had left me, though I should say that the expression of 
deep stem grief, which had now become habitual to his 
countenance, was, if anything, a shade deeper than before. 

“ Did I not hear another step than yours about an hour 
ago were the first words he spoke. I replied in the affir- 
mative, and told him at once who it was that had iatruded. 
He looked at me for a moment or two with a sort of inquir- 
ing glance, as if he sought to read something in my heart 
ere he himself spoke. 

**Suzette!** he said, thoughtfully; I have been think- 
ing of keeping her here to take charge of Laura.’* 

My feelings burst forth whether I would or not, and I 
exclaimed, “What! give the care of the daughter to her 
who calumniated the mother?” 

The retort was so sudden and so unexpected that the 
duko started, and gazed at mo for a moment, with a look 
in which I thought I could trace no slight anger at my rash 
exclamation. I had spoken the truth, however, though I 
had spoken it too boldly and unadvisedly, and I was not to 
be abashed while such a conviction was at my heart ; but 
casting down my eyes, I waited calmly for tlie rebuke that 
I doubted not was to follow. But Monsieur de Villardin 
paused, and for several moments uttered not a word, till at 
length, grasping my arm, he said in a low, but emphatic 
tone — 

“ However you made the discovery, young man, you say 
true. She did calumniate her mistress ! For though there 
is still much to he accounted for, wdiich, probably, will never 
in this world receive an explanation, yet I were wmr.sc than 
base to doubt the proofs of virtue and of love with which 
those cabinets have furnished me. I heap coals of fire upon 
my own head by yielding to the convh'tion ; I inflict the 
tortures of hell already on my heart by making the acknow- 
ledgment; but I own before you, who probably havo seen 
deeply into my weakness and my madness than any 
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Iranian being, that I did that beloved girl false and shame- 
ful wrong, and that from niy soul I believe her, now that it 
is too late, to have been as pure as purity itself,” 

He trembled as he spoke with the very energy of his 
feelings, though every tone was as low as a lover's whisper, 
and when he had concluded he sank down into a seat, and 
gazed at vacancy, giving way, I am sure, to all that lunging, 
burning tliirst to recall the past, which every one at some 
time feels amidst the errors and the faults of life. 

It was long ere he recovered himself ; but when ho did 
80, he called my attention to a letter that lie held in his 
hand, saying, that it concerned mo as well as himself. The 
handwriting was that of Madame deVillardin, and the epistle 
covered two sheets of paper, one of which he gave me to 
peruse, after having made an inefi’ectual effort to reati it to 
me himself. I remember the contents almost word for word, 
and put down here that part which most interested me at 
the time. 

I mean not to reproach you, my lord,” it went on, 
after a broken sentence at the top of the page; “far, far 
from it ; and I only thus assert my innocence of even one evil 
thought ; I only thus attempt to prove that I could not have 
been guilty; I only thus depict all that I have suffered, in 
order that you may love our children when I am dead, and 
grant me, in dying, a few not very burdensome requests. 
I repeat again, that without knowing why, I am convinced 
that 1 shall not survive many mouths. Nor does this con- 
viction arise in the common terror of women in my present 
situation. On the contrary, I fear not to die; and now that 
1 am deprived of your affection, 1 have nothing to attach me 
to the world but the dear child that we both love, and the 
one which is yet unborn. Still I feel that death is not far 
from me; and therefore these lines, which will never meet 
your eye till I am dead, may well be looked upon as my 
dying words. Oh! then, my lord, 1 beseech you to love the 
children that I leave you with tender and equal affection; 
and should a regret at any time cross your mind for sorrows 
inflicted on their mother, make me atonement by your affec- 
tion for them. If ever the spirits of the dead be permitted 
to watch over those they loved while living, my soul shall 
follow you and our children through existence, and every 
kind word or deed towards them shall be received as wiping 
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away some unmerited reproach or some harsh act towards 
myself. 

‘‘ My next request is, that you would yourself confirm and 
sanction nn en'ifagc'ment which I caused the young English- 
man, wlfo has sin(‘e saved our daughter from a w’atery grave, 
to enter into in regard to our children. Your fate, my lord, 
is, of course, uncertain: and how long you may be permitted 
to guard and protect them no one can tell. I have heard 
much of this young gentleman, and his history, both from 
yourself and from others, and I have myself seen that ho is 
always prompt to succour and dotend, and that his know- 
ledge of the world, in all its changes and disguises, is ex- 
traordinary for one so young. As it is more than probable 
that he will grow up with our children ns an elder brother, 
I have made him promise that he will never wholly leave 
them, but will always come forward to give them aid and 
assistance, wherever you may be, whenever they may need 
his help. In making this request to him I felt sure that I 
could not be doing wrong, as the person whom I besought 
to imdertako the task, and whom I entreated, while you 
acted towards my children as a father, to act towards them 
as a brother, is one in whom you yourself seem to place the 
fullest confidence ; hut I have since been confirmed in what 
I have done by the opinion of our excellent friend and spiri- 
tual guide, Father Ferdinand, who not only assures me that 
this young gentleman’s goodness of heart and rectitude of 
judgment maybe depended on, hut undertakes boldly that, 
in case of my death, you shall sanction my conduct, induce 
him to repeat his promise, and give him every opportunity 
of executing it, both during your life and after your 
death. 

“ My requests, I think, are now all made, except that 
you would bestow upon ray servants the sums wdiicli 1 have 
'written down upon the paper attacljed to this letter, and that 
2/011 would ar^sigii to the convent of Ursulinos, at Juvigny, the 
thousapd crowns of revenue which, with your coupcut, I 
proTinscd them on the birth of our daughter, and which has 
never been formally made over to them. Besides this, I 
trust that you will give a thousand livres to the church of 
St. Peter, at Rennes, to be expended in masses for my soul ; 
and as my last request, I beseech you to think of xno 
kindly, and when 1 am dead, to do tliat justice to my 
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memory wLicb you bavo not dona to my faith and honour 
while living.** 

I could well conceive, as I read these words, howpoignantly 
they must have gone home to the heart of Monsieur do Vill- 
ardlii; and even as I read them in silence betore him, I could 
see from his eye, which was fixed upon my iaco, scanning 
its expression from line to line, that ho again mentally ran 
over all which that paper contained, and inflicted on his 
own heart every gentle word as the most severe of punish- 
ments. 

you undertake the task?” he demanded, when I 
had done. 

“ I have already done so, my lord,” I replied ; and I 
never forget my word.” 

“Your task may become a strange and a difficult one,” 
he said, musing; “but nevermind,** he added, abruptly, 
and at the same time rising, “whatever comes of it, so it 
shall be. I on my part promise, before heaven and before 
you, on my hope of pardon, and on my honour as a man, to 
give you every means of executing wliat you have under- 
taken, and to take such measures as will secure you the same 
opportunity should I die. She said right,** he continued,, 
holding out his hand to me ; “ she said right, poor girl ! you 
do possess my conddence most fully; none ever possessed it 
so much ; and would to God, would to God, that you had 
possessed it more ! Oh, had I but trusted your words ! Oh 
God I oh God! that it should now be all beyond recall 1*^ and 
he groaned bitterly under the torture of remorse. 

“ Tell me,’* he cried, after a long pause, “tell mo! do 
yon know of any cause which that woman, that Suzette, had 
to hate her mistress ?” 

“Personally I know of none,” I answered; “but if I 
mistake not, good old Jerome LtS?ordc could assign suffi- 
cient reasons for all her malice.” 

“I will inquire!” he rejoined, “I will inquire!” and 
carefully locking the doors, he turned away from the. apart- 
ments of his dead wife. 

The agitation and exertion ho had gone through, however, 
had been too much for him, and ere he reached his library, 
towards which his steps were directed in the first instance, 
he was obliged to turn to liis own cliamber, and lie down to 
rest for tiie remainder of the day. The next morning early, 
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good old Jerome Laborde was summoned to his master’s pre- 
aenee, and I fully believe, iu his fright, for he held Monsieur 
de Villardin in great awe, he would either have prevaricated 
fio desperately as not to obtain credence for his tale, or ho 
would have denied any knowledge of Suzette’s behaviour 
altogether. I luckily, however, saw him before he went, 
and exhorted him to tell the whole truth exactly as it was ; 
and I conclude did so, though 1 was not presents 

Whatever took place, the result was but just; for no sooner 
was his conference oyer with Monsieur de Villardin, than the 
good mojor-domo came forth, armed with authority to send 
forth Madame Suzettc, with all her moveables, without allow- 
ing her to sleep another night in the house. 

Some time was, indeed, consumed in her preparations; but 
as I had notice from Jerome of the order he had received, 
and 1 intended to spend the greater part of the day in my 
own apartments, I certainly did not expect to see Suzette 
more. I was astonished, however, by the door of my little 
ealooii being thrown unceremoniously open about two hours 
after ; and in walked the soubrette, with an air of determined 
effrontery which 1 have seldom seen surpassed in man or 
woman. 

“ I liave come. Monsieur 1* Anglais,’^ she said, making me 
a mock courtesy, “to take my leave of you before I go, and 
to thank you for all your kindness. I am not uiiiiwarc of 
all your good offices, and as 1 shall not iu all probability be 
very far off, 1 shall take good care to repay them. 1 do not 
doubt that some opportunity will occur ; in the mean time, 
farew'ell !’* and without waiting any reply, she walked out of 
the room, leaving all the doors open behind her as she 
went. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


As it {§ not so much the history of other people that I anr 
writing as my own, I must now speak for a few minutes of 
myself, and of all that had been going on during some years 
in the little world of my own bosom. During the last six 
months, a greater change had taken place in my mind and 
my character than I ever remember to have felt at any 
other period of my life, though I suppose that there is no 
epoch in man’s existence when his feelings and disposition 
may be consider^ as so irrevocably fixed as to be unsus- 
ceptible, during the rest of his days, of change or modifica- 
tion. The original fabric of the mind, of course, remmns 
the same; but, as education shares with nature Si the 
character of each human being, and as life is but a con- 
tinual education, I feel cpnvinced that we go on altering 
from the cradle to the grave. The tree grows up and 
spreads, and certainly remains for ever the ash, the elm, or 
the oak, that it first sproxited from the ground; but its form, 
and appearance, and size, and strength, and beauty, are 
changed by winds, and storms, and circumstances, and ac- 
cidents, and position, and time; and so, 1 am convinced, it 
is with the human heart. We are all change throughout 
our being ; and were it not for a few remaining traits, a few 
slight traces, of early predilections original character^ 
it would he very difficult for the old man or the man of 
middle age to prove, even to himself, from the state of his 
own mind, his identity with the young man or the boy. The 
alterations which had taken place in my own ipind and 
feelings, however, within the last six months, had been so 
great and rapid that they were even remarkable to myself, 
and now form in memory an epoch from which I date a new 
and distinct course of being. My corporeal frame, it is 
true, was also undergoing a change, and rising rapidly, 
almost prematurely, towards manhood; hut my mind was 
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also affected in a manner totally , distinct and apart, by the 
scenes in which I mingled, by the persons with whom I 
conversed, and by the deep feelings, strong passions, and 
awful events, in all of which I took a part. Scarcely a 
year before, scenes of bloodshed and slaughter, energetic 
attempts, and dangerous enterprises, had passed around me 
as a sort of pageant in which I acted my part, without any 
deep or lasting impression, without any great *thouglit or 
exciting passion. It had been all a sort of youthful sport to 
me, which, although I suffered some inconveniences, feH 
some sorrows, and encountered many dangers, was upon the 
whole more a matter of amusement than of pain. My first 
deep grief was occasioned by the death of my father. My 
ffrst strongly-roused passion was the thirst for vengeance 
upon the man that had slain him. After that came my con- 
nection with Lord Masterton, and certainly the love and 
affection that 1 felt towards him, and the interest I took in 
his fate and in tliat of the Lady Emily, prepared the way 
for what I was now feeling; hut still it was all very, very 
different from my intense participation in the passions and 
the sorrows of Monsieur and Madame de Yillardin, and 
equally so from the sensations of gloom and awe which the 
sad events that were passing around me impressed upon my 
mind. The effect of my conversations with Father Ferdi- 
nand I have already related; and under the influence of the 
whole together 1 found my heart losing rapidly its boyish 
lightness, and becoming day by day susceptible of more 
deep and powerful sympathies than I ever dreamed it was 
possible to feel. If I may use the expression, during the 
last six mouths I had been educated in the school of dark 
and vehement passions, and the lessons that I had received 
had been at least so ^ instructive as to teach me, what- 
ever I felt, to feel deeply. The boldness and decision of 
my conduct, iu former times, had proceeded both from the 
promptness of determination which my father had incul- 
cated, and from the habit which 1 had acquired amidst 
scenes of turbulence and confusion, of valuing human life 
and all connected with it as a mere nothing; but now, 
although I bad learned to estimate almost eveiy thing diffe- 
rently, yet by having been taught to feel a deep and per- 
sonal interest in all with whom. 1 became connccied, 1 had 
acquired a new and stronger motive for exei'cising the same 
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promptitude in all circumstances, and employing even more 
vigorously than beioro all the best energies of my mind. 

Such had become my feelings at the time when Monsieur 
de Villiirdin recovered; and even in watching by his sick 
bed, I had experienced the greatest difference between the 
sensations which I then lelt towards him, and those which 
I remembered having undergone in attending upon Lord 
Masterton under somewhat similar circumstances. For 
Lord ^laaterton, indeed, I had felt as much affection and 
more esteem; hut towards Monsieur de Villardin pity and 
regret, and many other mingled sensations, rendered my 
teelings of interest far more deep and intense. There were 
memories and ties between us that could never be broken ; 
there was the confidence ot dark and secret acts that could 
never he forgotten; there was many a deed of kindness and 
of feeling, too, which no conduct towai-ds others could 
cancel as regarded myself ; and even my very suspicious in 
respect to the last terrible catastrophe were in thomselves 
a source of mournful, painful, but profoinid interest. 

Such, then, as I have said, were ntv ice lings when Mon- 
sieur do Villardin recovered; and if I Imd sympathised with 
him even under his madness and his errors, how much more 
was my affection increased towards him by the conduct that 
he subsequently pursued ! The deep grief, the bitter re- 
morse, the stern self-condemnation wdiich he evidently felt, 
increased my esteem witliout diminishing my interest ; and 
his conduct to myselt, which I liave related in tlie last 
chapter, scarr'ely gratified me so much, I conicss, as his 
contemptuous dismissal of hor who had traduced his iiijured 
wife. 

The absence of Madame Suzette was most indubitably a 
relief to the whole house, witli the exception, perhaps; of 
one person in it Even Mademoiselle do Villardin, young 
as Bile was, seemed to take a part in the general satisfac- 
tion; for she had already, though why 1 know not, acquired 
a distaste to the soubrette, vrhicli had been strongly appa- 
rent even before her mother’s death, aS well as a partiality 
for the duchess’s second woman, Lise, who now became the 
young lady’s principal attendant. 

The departure of Suzette was followed close by that ol 
another person, who, though not so generally disliked hi the 
^ household, was but litik more amiable, at least in my eyes. 
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than the sonhrette herself. This was Gaspard de Bello* 
ville; but it would seem that Monsieur de Villardin had 
yariouB motives for not dismissing him at once from his 
family w’itli the same unceremonious decision which he had 
evinced towards the woman, and therefore waited for an 
opportunity of placing him in a situation where the road to 
honour and distinction was open to him, if he chose to 
follow it. 

The first occasion that presented itself also gave rise to a 
temporary separation between Monsieur de Villardin and 
myself, and may require some further explanation than 
could be aiforded by a mere detail ot the circumstances 
which took place at the chateau. When Monsieur de Vii- 
lardin had quitted Paris in haste, ho had left the regency 
triumphant. The parliament had become the devoted slave 
of the court. The generals had made their peace. The 
young king, the queen-mother, and the cardinal, had en- 
tered Paris, and regained greater power than ever; and the 
only shadow of an independent faction that remained, con- 
sisted in the union of the lower classes, led and headed by 
the Cardinal de Retz and the Duke of Beaufort. Mazarin 
ruled everything; but he soon began to find that a friend, 
to whose services ho owed everything, might be more diffi- 
cult to manage than even an enemy. The Prince dc Conde 
had lestored him to authority, and brought back the court 
in trium])h; but young, vehement, and hasty, he considered 
his claims as inexhaustible, and the slightest opposition he 
looked upon as an insult. Supported by bis brother-in-law, 
ithe Due de Longiicville, by liis brother, the Prince de 
jConti, and a number of the first nobles of the land, he soon 
aimed at governing the state, opposed the court in all its 
proceedings, dictated to the regent, and insulted the minis- 
ter. The crafty Italian, however, now feeling himself more 
secure, determined at once to coalesce with his former ene- 
mies, in order to punish one, who, from his protector, had 
changed into his tyrant. To the party of the Fronde, led 
by the Cardinal dc Retz, the great Conde was, for the time, 
as much an object of hate and jealousy as be was to Ma- 
zarin himself; and for the purpose of revenging upon him 
the former defeats of the Parisians, De Iletz willingly joined 
with the minister, for whom he entertained the most tho- 
rough contempt. Taken by surprise in the very palace 
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itself, the Princes of Conde and Conti, and tlie Due de 
Lons;ueville, were arrested by tlie captain of the queen’s 
guards, and were hurried off as fast as possible to the castle 
of Vincennes. Terror immediately seized upon all their 
partizaus, and one half the nobility of France fled from 
Paris on the day of their arrest. Mary de Bourbon, 
Ducliess ot Longueville, breathing indignation against the 
enemy of her brothers and her husband, made her escape 
into Normandy, accompanied by about sixty horsemen, and 
declared that she would once more raise the standard of 
civil war. The Duke de Bouillon fled towards the south 
with the same purpose; the Marechal do Luxembourg took 
the way to Burgundy; and the celebrated Turenue hunself, 
proceeding into Champagne, instantly avowed hhnsolf the 
partisan of the princes, and levied troops for their de- 
liverance. 

Though such was the general feeling of the principal 
nobles of tlio French court, very difttn*ent, indeed, were the 
sentiments ot the people of Paris upon the arrest of the 
princes. Led by fie Ilctz and Beaufort, and remembering 
the insults and defeats which the Conde had inilic[od upon 
them, the citizens of the capital could hardly find means 
sufficient to express their joy at the indignity offered to tlio 
greatest num of the country. Shouts and songs signalized 
his downfall. Bonfires blazed at every comer. Even the 
obnoxious minister himself was enthusiastically apjdaudcd 
for his ingratitude to his deliverer and protector, and every 
one dc(t]arcd that, after this act, the cardinal himself was 
no longer a Mazarin. 

Various rumours of these occurrences, which had taken 
place early in the year, had reached us in our retireinout at 
Dumont; but I need not tell the reader that wc had quite 
sufficient matter iu the events of our private life to occiijiy 
all our thoughts. Eveu had it not been so, it is more tliau 
probable that Monsieur de Villardin would have avoided 
taking any part in the civil disseusious of the time, as he 
might have found some difficulty in choosing the party to 
which ho would give his support. Bound by ties of intimate 
regard to the Prince de Conde, he felt, of course, anxious 
for his liberation; and although he had opposed the prince 
himself in the cause of the parliament, he was naturally of 
a loyal disposition. It is true that, like all the rest of the 
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world at tbat time, he was destined to ehange his party 
more than once, but beyond doubt bis own feelings naturally 
led him towards the court. Under these circumstances, in 
all probability, he would, as 1 have said, have remained 
neuter, notwithstanding that continual desire for activity 
which Lord Langleigh had noticed at the time I was first 
introduced to him; hut about the period of which 1 speak, 
an application was ma^e to him, which, coming as it did 
at a moment when any sort of employment offered the pros^ 
peci of relief from those bitter and consuming thoughts that 
preyed upon him, proved irresistible. 

About three days after the dismissal of Madame Suzette, 
I was riding by the side ot the duke in one ot the roads 
leading direct to the chateau, when we were suddenly en- 
countered by a horseman coming at full speed, wlio paused 
and drew up his horse as soon as he perceived our party. 
Singling out Monsieur do Villardin, ho at once rode up to 
him, and delivered a sealed packet, which was received with 
that sort of listless air which a combination of sickness and 
despondency had left behind upon the duke, who demanded 
carelessly, From whom ?** 

From the Princess de Condd, and the Dukes of Bouil- 
lon and Rochefoucault,’* replied the courier. 

Three names so friendly to his ears caused Monsieur de 
Villardin to show a greater degree of interest than he had 
done at first; and turning his horse, he bade the messenger 
follow, and rode back to the chateau. After dismouiiting, 
he retired to read his letters alone; and as our proposed 
ride was thus brought to an end, I proceeded to* join Father 
Ferdinand, whom 1 had seen walking in the park as we 
passed. 

1 strolled up and down the different alleys with him for 
nearly an hour; and though, ofi course, the deep shadow of 
the past still overhung us both, our conversation was lighter 
than usual, and the arrival of the messenger from the Prin- 
eess de Conde furnished us with a subject, which soon led 
us to the political events of the day. With these, Father 
Ferdinand was much better acquainted than myself ; and 
in his brief but perspicuous manner, he gave me a clear 
view of all that bad b^n lately passing in the capital. The 
detail was over, and we were moralising upon the facts, 
when a servant approached in breathless haste, telling ma 
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that he and several of his fellows had been seeking me 
everywhere, as the dake had demanded to see me some time 
before. I followed at once, and found Monsieur de Villar- 
din in his library with the letters still before him. 

<'IIere are important tidings, and important requests,*’ 
he said, pointing to the papers as 1 entered; and among 
other things to which they give rise, there is an expedition 
for you to perform, if you will undertake it.” He looked 
np as he spoke, for my reply; and I aawwered that anything 
with which he might think £t to charge me, I should feel 
honoured in performing; and he thus went on: — 

‘‘ No, no; you must follow your own judgment, when you 
have heard what it is, John Marston. There may be danger 
in tbe case, my boy, and certainly some fatigue and exer- 
tion must be expended on tbe task. Tell me iirst, what you 
know of the events which have lately occurred in the capital. 
Are you aware that , the Prince de Conde and his brother, 
as well as Monsieur de Longueville, are all in prison at 
Vincennes?” 

I replied, that I was well aware of the facts he mentioned^ 
and added several others which I had learned both froza 
general rumour, and from the more correct account of Father 
Ferdinand. 

“Well, then, you kno,w fully sufficient to judge of the 
risk,” replied Monsieur de Tillardin. “You can easily 
conceive that this notorious piece of injustice, committed in 
the case of three such distinguished persons, has set all 
France in a flame; and almost every man of honourable 
feeling is now putting his foot in the stirrup to compel the 
cardinal to lil^rate tbe princes. Monsieur do Bouillon 
here informs me, that the cause in Guiemio is in the most 
hopeful state; and adjures me, both by my regard for him 
and by my regard for the Prince de Conde, to join him 
immediately with what force 1 can collect. 

“At the same time, the Princess de Conde, while making 
a similar request, does not conceal that, by the influence 
used in Paris, she trusts to see her husband at liberty in a 
few weeks. Now, as the only motive which could induce 
me to join the party of the princes would he their continued 
imprisonment, I much desire, without calling attention upon 
myself, to ascertain the re^ state of the negotiations in 
Paris.” 
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He then explained to me, that it was his wish I should 
instantly set out for the capital, and, conferring with 
Gourville, an attendant of the Due de Eochefoucault, then 
in Paris, employed in endeavouring to eifect the liberation 
of the princes, that I should make myself fully acquainted 
with every particular of their situation. At the same time 
he proposed to send Gaspard de Belleville to the Due de 
Boi^lon and the Princess de Conde, charged with a message 
to the purport that he would join them at the end of threo 
weeks, if he found that the princes were not likely to be 
liberated within a month. 

Of course, I willingly undertook the task; and I could 
plainly see also that Monsieur de Viliardin, although he was 
unwilling to commit himself again with the court, was se- 
cretly delighted with the prospect of once more entering 
upon an active course of life, which, by constant employ- 
ment, would afford the means of withdrawing his thoughts 
from all the painful subjects on which they now rested. 
Eagerly and rapidly he drew up a letter to Gourville, bid- 
ding him confide entirely in me; and having given it to me, 
he made me remark that he hfi*l written on the back, By 
the hands of Monsieur de Juvigny.** 

“You must on no account,** he added, “appear as a 
foreigner, which, in Paris, would instantly call upon you a 
degree of attention that is to be avoided by all means. You 
have now no longer the slightest accent, except, indeed, it 
be a touch of the patois of Bretagne, which, however, will 
the more confirm the Parisians in the belief that you arc a 
Erenchman, and you may boldly pass yourself as a Breton 
even upon Gourville himself. I must furnish you, however, 
with plenty of that golden oil which makes all doors turn 
easily upon their hinges; and remember, spare no expense 
to reach Paris soon, and to return quickly, for every hour 
spent upon the road is lost to better purposes. JMot so, 
however, with your inquiries; let them be diligent and 
minute; do not come away without knowing everything that 
can he known; and remember, that should fortune, which 
has been favourable to you in many instances, put it in your 
power to aid or serve the Prince de Conde, you have my 
etrougest injunction to do so.** 

Whether he suspected that such would, indeed, prove the 
iiase, I do not know; but he three times spoke of the chance 
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of my serving the prince as not impossible, and reiterated 
his charge to take advantage of it, if it did occur. Ho then 
added a great many cautions and explanations for the direc- 
tion of my conduct, and gave me a larger sum of money 
than ever 1 had possessed before. To all this he joined 
a number of billets of introduction to different persons 
of his acquaintance in Paris, conceived in the following 
terms: — 

To Monsieur db 

“ Know and put full confidence in my young friend, 
Monsieur de Juvigny. 

(Signed) Villardlv.” 

I found that this sort of letter of credit had been com- 
mon in the times of the former war; and as it committed no 
party to anything, even if seized, was of course very con- 
venient. Everything else apparently being arranged, 1 was 
taking my leave, intending to set out instantly and alone, 
when Monsieur de Villardin, to my surprise, bade me take 
two of the servants, whom he named, to give me assistance 
in case of need. 

*‘No, no, my lord,'^ I said; ‘^for heaven’s sake, do not 
inflict such shackles upon me! I shall be much better by 
myself; and as to assistance, 1 shall want none, depend 
upon it. I have always been able to make my own eyes 
find my own way, and my own hand keep my own head, 
since 1 was eight years old, and with your permission I will 
go alone. Besides, if I took any of the servants from this 
place, I should have my English birth and education known 
to every one they came near in five minutes, especially if 
we bade them keep it secret.” 

“ Well, well, do as you please,” replied the duke; “but 
if you go alone, you had a great deal better ride post; for, 
as I know you are an indefatigable horseman, you will by 
that meatis be able to doible the distance in the same space 
of time.” 

To this I willingly agreed, and it having been arranged 
that 1 was at least to take a servant with me as far as the 
next relay, in order to bring back my own horse, I left 
Monsieur de Villardin, iiiid proceeded to make my prepara- 
tions, wliich, I need not say, were brief enough. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


I GOTTLD not but feel melancholy as I rode away from the 
chateau, and passed by many of the spots which were en- 
graven upon the tablet of my memory by acts and feelings 
that could never suffer them to be effaced. It was not, 
indeed, that 1 entertained any sad or gloomy anticipation in 
regard to the future; for, through life, the noblest blessing 
of all the many with which heaven has heaped up my lot, has 
been that indestructible hopefulness of disposition which 
always presents a bright prospect in the coming years; but 
it Vas that memory, as if stimulated by the act of leaving 
the place, called up again, and passed in long review before 
my eyes, all those dark hours and terrible deeds which had 
filled up my residence in Brittany, It was against my 
will that these recollections swarmed upon me; but there 
are moments when we have no power to bid Memory cease 
her recapitulations; when the heart, often from some mere 
trifling accident, is cast prostrate before the past, and 
cannot stniggle up against the torrent of remembrances 
that pour over it, and such was then the case with myself. 

If 1 had given a w'orld, I could not have banished from 
. my thoughts the violent death, tiie dying countenance, the 
bloody grave of the Count do Mesnil; the gentle looks, the 
melancholy fate of Madame de Vi>lardin; the gloomy swim- 
ming down tliat fatal stream in the endeavour to And her, 
the long torch-light search for her body, and the terrible 
lughts of watching I had spent b;y the bedside of her deli- 
rious and culpable husband. 

As memory would have way, I strove to turn it into 
;,«ome gentler course, and tried to fix it upon something 
.^inweeter in the past. There were t only two or three acts, 
‘^owever, which I could recall, tl^at afforded a pleasant 
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Testing-plaee for thought in all that had occurred to me 
since I first entered the house of Monsieur do Villardin. 
The efforts I had made to remove trom the mind of the 
duke the wild suspicions that he had then entertained of his 
wife, were now, of course, most grateful in remembrance. 
Nor, indeed, do I recollect, amongst all that I ever did in 
my life, anything which gave me greater pleasure than I 
experienced at that moment, in calling to mind the rescue 
of sweet little Laura de Villardin from the same stream that 
had afterwards proved fatal to her mother, tliough after all, 
it was hut the service of a water dog. Neither, indeed, 
did the memory of all the little kindnesses I had shown to 
Jacques Maiiot prove at all ungrateliil to me, though I 
confess, they had been done more in a spirit of merriment 
perhaps, than benevolence. One is almost always benefi- 
cent when one laughs, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few human hyenas, who scarcely deserve the name of men; 
and notwithstanding all his misfortunes and distresses, the 
wortiiy printer was always connected in my mind with 
associations of a gay and jocose character. 

It was upon him, then, by this train of associations, Miat 
my thoughts last rested as. I rode away Irom the chateau of 
Dumont; and as my constant attendaiico upon Monsieur de 
Villardin had prevented my seeing Maitro Jacques for 
nearly six weeks, I was suddenly seized with a great desire 
to take leave of him ere I went to Paris, The road by his 
house was as near, though somewhat rougher, and I turned 
my bridle thitherward almost as soon as his image rose up 
before my mind. At his door I met witli Father Ferdinand, 
whom I had left a couple of hours before in the park; and 
after explaining to the good priest that 1 was bound to 
Paris, on the business of Monsieur de Villardin, I received 
his benediction, and one or two injunctions in regard to my 
conduct; and wliile he pursued his way back to the chateau, 
I knocked loudly with the butt of my whip at the door of 
the ci-devant printer. He came out immediately, and but 
few words passed between us, as I had not time to dismount. 
Nor, indeed, did he ask me to come in when he found that 
I was bound upon an errand of importance; but wishing me 
all prosperity, and that I might live long enough to save a 
great number of honest men from the g^ows, he bade me 
adieu, and suffered me to depart. 
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I have marked this visit, for strange enough, to say, it 
was the last time that I saw the good printer for nearly six 
years; and by the end of that period, I need hardly say 
that we had both undergone many changes, at least in 
personal appearance. 

From Juvigny, I rode on as fast as possible to the next 
post relay, and there leaving my horse with the servant who 
had accompanied me, I set out with my postilion for Paris 
as fast as 1 could go. Remembering the directions which 
I had received, 1 certainly did not fail to make all speed; 
and I found it no difficult thing to induce the post-boys to 
put much more celerity into their beasts than the law 
required, or indeed allowed. By this means, and by utter 
forgetfulness of all personal fatigue, I reached Paris full 
two days sooner than 1 should otherwise have done, and 
much earlier, I am convinced, than Monsieur do Villardin 
himself anticipated. 

The moment I arrived, I found out the residence of 
Gourville, who was then lodging at a small house in the 
Rue St. Thomas; and after some difficulty, which showed 
me that he was not very much at his ease in regard to his 
own situation, I was admitted to his apartments, and found 
a young man of a shrewd, intelligent countenance, and 
simple hut not vulgar manuers. Following a habit 1 had 
acquired, of examiuing every new face closely ere I said a 
word myself, I paused a moment or two before I delivered 
the letter with which I was charged from Monsieur de 
Villardin, and I could easily see that Gourville was annoyed 
and alarmed by the visit of a person so completely a stranger 
to him, and whose manners, 1 believe, appeared somewhat 
extraordinary. The moment, however, that I had explained 
to him the object of my coming, his countenance cleared, 
but still he said not one word which could have comtnitted 
himself in any way, till he had first read Monsieur do 
Villardin’ s letter. Nor was he even satisfied with that, 
without first speaking to me himself upon various matters 
which I Yory well understood were more designed to draw 
out my character, and ascertain whether I were really 
trustworthy, than to gain any information of another kind. 
As it was not at all milike the conduct which 1 should have 
Issued myself under similar circumstances, I did not ccr- 
fjfady feel in the least offended; and after about half an 
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hour spent in this sort of spider-like investigation, wliick 
did not take place less upon my side than upon his, we 
began more clearly to understand each other, and the con- 
versation turned to the objects which brought me thitlier. 

“Well, Monsieur de Juvigny,’* said Gourville, at length, 
** plainly and straightforwardly, what is it that you want to 
know?” 

“ Plainly and straightforwardly, then,” I replied, ** what 
I want to know is, whether there is any chance of the 
liberation of the princes, and whether that chance is 
immediate or remote.” 

Gourville smiled, and paused for a moment or two, and 
then assuming an air of frankness, which 1 never saw put 
on suddenly but when it was intended to deceive, he replied, 
“ Oh! indubitably; there is every chance of their liberation. 
The princess dowager, as you well know, is every day 
presenting some new petition either to the court or to the 
parliaiuent, and undoubtedly her just complaiuts will be in 
the end attended to, and the princes will be restored to 
that liberty of which they have been most unjustifiably 
deprived.” 

As I have said before, from tho very air of candour with 
which he began to speak, I had perceived that Gourville 
intended to deceive me, and therefore, I only smiled incre- 
dulously as a reply. “ It is very true, I can assure you,” 
he added; and I saw, that either from doubting my Judg- 
ment, oil account of my youth, or from some suspicion of 
my character, he was so far determined to give me no real 
information, that I must employ other means to extort it 
from him than any I had hitherto used. As I knew, how- 
ever, that he could he depended upon for secrecy at least, 

I affected, at length, to receive what he said as truth; and 
replied, “Well, well! since such is the case, and of course 
I cannot doubt your word, I will immediately write to 
Monsieur de Villardin, informing him that there is no 
necessity wdiatever for his committing liimself by joining 
the princess and Monsieur de Bouillon at Bourdcaux, as the 
princes are certain ot obtaining their liberation without his 
taking a step which might embroil liim with many of his 
best friends, as Avell as with the court,” This, ot course, 
did not suit Gourville’s plans at all, and as I had foreseen* 
it forced him into an explanation. 
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No, ad, wr! no, no!’* lie replietj. “ Do not do that too 
hastily. Wait at least a day or two, that we may see the 
efect of the means we are using at present.’* 

^‘That, I am sorry to say,” replied I, “is quite out of 
the question. I came here, as you well know, to investigate 
for Monsieur de Villardin what were the chances in favour 
of the immediate liberation of the princes; and I promised 
him to write immediately after I had seen you, to give iiim 
such information as would determine the part that he was 
to take. Come, come. Monsieur Gourville, you are not 
acting candidly with me. If you speak frankly, you have 
nothing to fear. If you do not speak frankly, you may 
prevent Monsieur de Villardin from throwing his Avholo 
weight into the scale oi the princes. You may speak freely 
to me, I assure you. 1 am not so much of a boy as I may 
aeem.” 

“It appears not, indeed,” replied my companion; “and 
therefore, I suppose, I must speak frankly with you: but 
there is one thing, young gentleman, I would have you 
remark, which is, that if I do admit you to my confidence, 
you must take your part also in the schemes which I am 
pursuing; and as I toll you that they are just as likely to 
conduct every one concerned in them to the gallows, as to 
produce any other result, you may judge whether this is 
the sort of confidence that you would like.” 

I smiled at his reply, and said that I was too much ac- 
customed to danger of all kinds, to fear the gallows more 
than any other sort of death. 

“ Well, well! if that he the case,” ho replied, “the matter 
will soon be settled. Monsieur de Villardin here tells me 
to trust you entirely, and Monsieur do Rochefoucault enjoins 
me to trust in him in the same mazmer. So that of course 
I must obey, whatever bo the consequences; though 1 do 
not, I confess, like to confide secrets of such vital impor- 
tance to more people than necessary.” 

He then proceeded to inform me, though with a great 
deal 0 . difficulty and hesitation, even after having made up 
his mind to do so, that a plan was at that moitieut in pro- 
gress for the liberation of the Prince do Condo, by means of 
Siie soldiers of the guard in garrison at Viucennes, where 
the prince was at that time conffiied. These men, many of 
whom had served under Conde, and all of whom admired 
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and loved him, Gourville represented as uniformly favour* 
able to the scheme; and I learned that the execuUon of. 
the wliole was merely put off till the Sunday folio 
order that the attempt might be made while the governor 
and oilicers were at vespers in the chapel. 

•‘The only difficulty/* he continued, •‘which presents 
itself in the course of the whole undertaking, is to prepare 
the princes themselves for the effort that is to be made in 
their favour. No one is allowed to see them except Pallu^ 
the surgeon of the Prince de Condc, who visits him three 
times a week, in order to dress the wound in his arm. 
Now Pallu is himself as much attached to the prince as 
any man can be, but he is as timid as a child, and not- 
withstanding all my persuasions, will not be the bearer of 
a message to his highness.*’ 

“ But cannot you contrive to introduce some one 
else?** I demanded. “I should think that might be 
easily done.** 

“ Indeed! ** said Gourville, with a smile. “ I have turned 
it in my head can think of;, ahr yet rhot 

biily Jo not see any easy metlibd, but I confess that I per- 
ceive no possible means of conveying the information to 
Monsieur le Prince. We are, therefore, preparing to exe- 
cute our scheme as well as we can without.** 

1 mused a moment ere 1 answered, and then merely 
asked what was the post which Gourville intended to as- 
sign me in the matter, and which he had declared was 
dangerous. * 

“Simply this,** he replied; “and you will sec at once 
that it is not more perilous than that of any other person 
concerned. We are about to station twenty or thirty cava- 
liers in the different villages round Vincennes, divided into 
partii.s of three or four, and each provided with led horses, 
to afford the princes the moans of escape, whatever direction 
they may judge fit to take. If any of the parties are caught, 
they will be hanged to a certainty, but each man must of 
course make his mind up to his risk; and what I proposed 
was, that you should bo joined to ono of these bodies, and 
act us guide to the princes into Brittany, in case that they 
should determine upon pursuing that road; for I judge by 
your tongue that you are a Breton, and doubt not that you 
know tlic country well/* 
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“That I do most assuredly,” replied I; “but neverthe- 
less Jj-hink I can serve you better in another way, and not 
witbobt exposing myself,” I added, seeing a slight smile 
curl my companion’s lip, “fully as much, if not more, than 
any of you.” 

“ And pray what do you propose?” be said. 

‘‘Simply,” I answered, “to convey the tidings of our 
design to the princes themselves.” 

“ Impossible,” be replied; “depend upon it, that is quite 
impossible.” 

“ Not near so much so, rest assured, as you imagine,” I 
answered. “ The fact is, I know Monsieur de Pallu well, 
for be attended long upon a gentleman to whom I was much 
attached, and I saw him regularly every day. Now I know 
all bis manners and bis habits so well, that I could fear- 
lessly take upon myself to feign myself one of his assistants, 
and to give such an account of himself and bis persoif, if by 
any chance 1 should be questioned, that 1 am certain 1 
should escape detection. 1 doubt not in the least,” I added, 
seeing Gourville’s countenance begin to brighten as my plan 
developed itself, “I doubt not in the least that, although 
he cannot be prevailed upon to deliver the message to tho 
princes himself, he may easily bo induced to neglect his 
visit to Vincennes for one single day. As soon as that is 
determined, I wdll take advantage of the fact, and dressing 
myself as a gargon apotliicaire, I will present myself at 
Vincennes, with dressings and plasters, and declaring that 
Monsieur de Palki is ill, or called by some urgent case else- 
where, will demand to see the prince and dress his arm.” 

“Bravo! raon cher Bretonl” cried Gourville, catching 
me in his arms and actually embracing me; “ bravo! bravo! 
Pallu will consent of course; and if he do not, a little gentle 
force, or some good-natured ruse, will easily bring tho 
matter to bear, as far at least as be is concerned. Liable ! 
I would keep him in his house with a pistol at h’s throat 
sooner than such a hopeful enterprise should fail. But are 
you sure, my good young friend, that youp courage will hold 
out?” he added, as he began 40 reflect; the very delight he 
felt at my proposal making him apprehensive lest it should 
fail. “ Remember, for heaven’s sake! that Vincennes is a 
terrible-looking place, and wLat with its drawbridges, its 
guards, and its chains, its gloomy passages, and frowning 
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stone walls, you may lose your presence of mind at the very 
moment when it is most necessary, and not only forfeit your 
own life, hut overthrow our whole scheme.** 

“No tear! no fear!** I answered smiling; “I am more 
accustomed to such work than you know of, and have no 
apprehensions.^* 

' “ Well, well!** answered Gourville, ‘‘have your will then; 
though I must say you look to me very young to have much 
acquaintance with proceedings dangerous in themselves, and 
ten thousand times more dangerous in their consequences* 
You cannot he above sixteen?** 

“ Not so much,** I replied; “ and yet for many a year I 
have lived amongst scenes to which all that is passing in 
these foolish wars is hut child’s play. But now let us 
concert our plans, that nothing may go wrong.** 

After some more conversation on the subject, Gourville 
proceeded to the house of Pallu, and finding him at home, 
went in, while I remained in the street. On his return he 
informed me that all was arranged witli the worthy surgeon, 
who consented to show an apparent neglect to the Prince 
de Condo; but required that, in order to screen himself 
completely from the ire of the court, in case of our detection, 
a fictilious letter, dcm,anding his immediate presence at St. 
Germain, should bo sent to him at the very hour in the 
evening that he usually visited his patient in Vincennes. 

All this was settled with the surgeon, and nothing re- 
mained but for me to play my part,* The time for executing 
my design was, of ;necessity, three o’clock on the following 
day, as that was the usual period of Pallu’s visit; and 
having proceeded to the house of the well-known fripier 
Martin, where every sort of dress under the suji was to be 
procured for a little more than its real value, I furnished 
myself with the complete equipment of a surgeon’s eleve. 
I spent the rest of that evening in concluding my arrange- 
ments with Gourville, who gave me gll that minute infor- 
piatioii which was necessary to the accomplisliment of what 
1 had undertaken. 

On the following morning early, I rode out to St. Maur 
to see Lord Mastertoii, but found that both Lord Langloigh 
and'- himself were absent in Normandy. I saw the Lady 
Emily, however, and could not but feel what a contrast her 
bright and smiling looks afibrded to those which had latterly 

K 
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appeared upon the countenance of poor Madame de Villardliif 
once as gay and happy as her own. 

On my return to r aris, it was nearly time to set out for 
Vincennes ; and mounted on a little sturdy horse, wliich 
seemed made on purj)ose for a surgeon’s pony, furnished 
with ointments and plasters in houndlcss profusion, and 
habited as a gar§on cliirui-gien, I rode off upon niy expedi- 
tion, and soon approached tlie prison of the princes. The 
castle had nothing very formidable in its aspect to niy eyos; 
but, nevertheless, in gazing up at the donjon, and remem- 
hering the purpose of my visit, I fdt more as I used to do 
in days of old than 1 had done for some time. 1 was little 
‘‘Ball-o’-Fire” all over; and I could almost have fancied 
myself upon some of my expeditions during the civil wars of 
England. Tbia feeling tended to put me much more at my 
ease than 1 might otherwise have been ; and as there is no- 
thing BO serviceable as effrontery under such circumstances, 
it proved of real use to me* 

On entering the gate, the first question asked me was hy 
a grim-looking guardsman, who came up as the sentry 
stopped me, and demanded what I wanted there? 

1 answered, with all the naivete in the world, that I 
wanted to see the Prince de Condo. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the guard, not a litllc astonished 
at my coolness. And, pray, what may be your name, my 
good youth?” 

“1 am called Jeromfi,’" I replied, “and I am assistant 
to Monsieur de Pallu, the surgeon, who sciit me here 
because he was obliged ” 

“ Oh! if that be the case,” cried the ^ohlicr. iistcmiptlng 
me, “you must come to Monsieur de Bar. We cannot let 
you in Trithout his authority, for we must not even speak 
to the prince ourselves.” 

Prom the man’s tone, I doubted not that this was one of 
the sergeants of the guard, whom Gourville had sjmken of 
as in the interests of the princes; but of course I had no- 
thing to do but to go through with my part as gar^on 
apo^ecaire; and therefore, assuming os stuj^id an air as 

e rssihle, 1 suffered myself to be led to the presence of 
onsieiu: de Bar, the governor. 1 never sa^v a less pre- 
possessing fellow, or one better framed by the hand of 
nature for a jailer. As soon as I had informed him that 
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Monsieur de Pallu, having been sent for to St. Germain on 
a- case of life and death, had despatched me to dres!? the 
prince’s artn, which he thought could not remain till the 
following day, the governor knit his brows, mu] .sUred me 
all over with a heavy frown, as if I liad coninii-icd some 
offence. But without taking any notice, or shovi-jg the 
slightest agitation, I stood upon one leg, like an awkward 
boy, and looked round the room with an air oi stolid 
curiosity which completely deceived him. 

“ Monsieur do Pallu should not have gone away on any 
pretext,” said the governor ahruptl3% when he had satisfied 
himself with his examination of my person. “ It is disgrace- 
ful of him to send a stupid hoy like you to dress the prince's 
wound. I have a great mind to send you back.” 

I gazed at him for a moment with open mouth and eyes; 
and then assuring him that 1 could dress the wound as well 
as Monsieur de Pallu himself, I proceeded to detail exactly 
that surgeon’s method of proceeding, which I had watched 
attentively during his attendance on Lord Master ton. The 
governor cut me short with an oath, however, and telling 
me that he did not want to learn surgery, rose, ami took the 
key of the npartmenta in wliich the princes were confined, 

Tlirowiiig {»j'en the door, he pushed me in by the shoul- 
ders, bidding me to knock loudly at that same door when I 
had done, and not to stop longer than necessary. I now 
found myself alone, in a little ante-chamber; and as it liad 
but one other door, of course I advanced towards it, and 
entered tlie next room without ceremony. Here, sen ted at 
a table, which was covered with pots of hcautiiul carnations, 
sat a yenmg man of about five or six and twenty, busily 
tending ami arranging bis flowors. He was alone, though 
I heard voices in a chamber beyond; and from the whole 
appearance of the apai'tment, the neglect and poverty ot the. 
furniture, and the simplicity of the young man’s own attire, 
I might have imagined that he was some valet-de-chambre, 
admitted to the prison in order to attend upon the princes, 
had he not looked upi as he did so, however, the eagle eye 
coulii not be mistaken, and I felt that I must ho in the 
presence of the great €onde. 

“ Who are you, my boy?” he asked, as 80€Wi as he saw 
me. “Good faith! this is a pleasing novelty; I have not 
aeca a new face these two mouths; lot me look at you;” and 
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rising from his scat, ho approached the mndow .near which 
I passed as I entered, from the ante-room. He was neither 
very tall nor very strongly made, but there was the promise 
of extraordinary activity in every limb. His features wore 
slightly aquiline, and in general good, without being very 
striking. But his eye was indeed remarkable. It was 
deep set, it is true, and not particularly large; but there 
was a light, and a keenness, and an intensity in its slightest 
glance, that are quite indescribable. It was quick, too, as 
tho lightning; and I observed that at almost every other 
word, the corner of the eyebrow next the nose was drawn 
forward and rounded, as it were, so as to shade the eye in 
a degree, and to cut off every ray of light but those which 
fell upon the object at which he was looking. 

“ Who are you, my boy? Who are you; who are you?’* 
he repeated quickly. “lias Monsieur de Bar forgotten 
himself, and learned to believe that gentlemanly conduct is 
consistent with the office of a jailer?*’ 

For a moment I was in doubt how to answer; but as I 
still heard voices in the other room, I thought it best to be 
cautious, and being obliged to speak loud, on account of my 
distance from the prince at the moment, I told him the same 
story that I had passed upon the governor. 

“Ha!*’ he said, “Pallu should have come to me first. 
He forgets that he is my oracle as well as surgeon, and tho 
only human thing that I see from week’s end to week's end, 
except the grim visages of my jailers, or the gloomy ones 
of my fellow-prisoners. However, if there was life or death 
in the case, as you say, of course he could not come.” 

While he was speaking 1 advanced quietly to the table, 
and putting down the packet of salves and dressings upon 
it, I approached closer to the prince without saying a word. 
He looked at me sharply as I did so, seeming to compre- 
hend at once that there was something extraordinary in ihia 
manauivre; and when I was within about a yard of him, he 
put out his hand to stop my further advance, saying, “ Stay, 
stay; no nearer, if you please, till I hear more of your busi- 
ness.” 

I bowed low, and replied, in a tone that could only be 
heard by himself, “If your highness will sit down and 
permit me to dress your arm, or, at least, to seem to do so, 
I may prove more oracular than Monsieur de Pallu. I 
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come from your liighiieas’s faithful friend and Bcrvaut» 
Monsieur do Villardin, and from your no less faithful ser- 
vant, Gourville.’* 

“Hush!” he replied, “hush!” And advancing to the 
door which led into the other room, he said, speaking to tho 
Prince de Conti and the Duke do Longuevillc, who were 
within, “ Messieurs, I am going to have my wound dressed: 
and therefore, unless you wish to learn surgery, you may 
stay where you are for half an hour.” lie then closed the 
door, and returning to his seat near the table, stripped oli 
his coat, and drawing hack his sleeve, presented his arm to 
me, saying at tho same time, “ Now! ” 

I, on my part, busied myself with the dressings, and while 
I did so, proceeded to explain to him, in a low tone, hut as 
distinctly as possible, the measures that had been taken for 
setting him at liberty on tlie Sunday following. 1 told him 
that tile guards, who had entered into our plan, W’erc already 
provided with the means of fastening tho officers into the 
chapel during the vesper service, that horses would be ready 
at each of the villages within four miles of Vincennes, that 
the whole garrison was in his favour, and that nothing was 
wanting but preparation on his part to take advantage oi 
the opportunity when it occurred. 

“ Pear not,” ho replied, in the same tone ; “ fear not that 
I will he found unprepared. No, no ; as soon as that door 
is open I will be quite ready to walk out of it. l>nt tell 
me,” he added, “who are you that have been trusted witii 
sucli an important communication, and have had courage 
and address sufficient to execute it?” 

‘*1 am one, your highness,” replied I, “for whom you 
were kind enough some time ago, at the intercession of 
Monsieur dc Villardin, to obtain some favoui*s at the hands 
ot the court,” 

“ What! the young Englishman,” he cried, “ who saved 
his daughter's life! Is it so!” 

I replied in the affirmative; and he added, “ Well, then, 
they were the last favours that 1 obtained for any one, for 
not three days after my arrest took place.” 

“ Most grateful I am to your highness,” I replied; “and 
I thank heaven that the commission with which Monsieur de 
Villardin has entrusted me enables me to be of st'rie slight 
service to your cause,” 
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** Of inestimable service, young gentleman,** he replied; 
“for, in truth, I know none, except yourself, and perhaps 
Gourvillc, who would have undertaken the dangerous task 
which you have accomplished. Should you be successful, 
which I will not doubt, since the scheme is so w'ell devised 
and so well conducted, I shall not he lound wanting in gra- 
titude to any who have served me, especially to one who has 
served mo so well as you have ; and now, as it is clear enough 
that you know nothing of dressing wounds, get you gone as 
speedily as possible, lest Pailu himself should come, and 
worse sliould befall yon.** 

“ There is no fear, my lord,’* I replied ; “ we have taken 
good means to keep Monsieur de Pailu away.” 

“ liKked!” he answered; “then it would seem you have 
forgot nothing ; but, nevertheless, I am anxious for your 
safety. Tell Gourvillc and the rest that I shall be ready to 
a moiuent at the hour of vespers ; and once beyond these 
prison-walls, the court and Mazarin shall have something to 
remember which they may iind it not easy to forget. Fare 
you w'cll. young man ; and be sure, that whether we succeed 
or not, Oonde will not be found ungrateful.** 

My errand was done, and of course I did not feel inclined 
to linger in stich dangerous circumstances. 

Gathering up all the trumpery which I had brought with 
me, on the pretence of dressing his wound, I took my leave, 
and retiring into the. ante-chamber, I knocked hard, as 1 had 
been told to do, in order to call some one to the door. 
During nearly ten minutes, however, I knocked in vain, and 
of course gradually increased the vehemence of my applica- 
tion, till the whole passages rang again with the sound. At 
length the governor appeared, and showered upon my head 
no mitigated abuse for the noise which I had made. As it 
was necessary, however, to proceed with the same caution 
in ejecting my exit as I had employed in procuring admit- 
tance to the prison, I resumed my air of stupidity, and mut- 
tering something about having knocked for ten minutes, I 
glided past him as he locked the door, and walked on to- 
wards tlie stairs. With a few more abusive epithets he 
suffered me to depart, and passing down into the court, the 
wicket gate was thrown open for mo to go out into the park. 
' As the soldier at the gate maliciously refused to (*pcn it 
any fai-ther, I was obliged to lead my pony through the 
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animal conceived its own dignity and magnitude required, it 
cost me nearly a quarter of an hour to force it through* 
When this was at length effected, amidst the merriment of 
the soldiery, I mounted, and proceeded on my way; nor did 
anything occur in the course of my ride towards Paris which 
was worthy of remark, except the fact of my meeting, at 
about tvrenty yards from the gate of the chateau, one of the 
Serjeants of tlio guard, who, with downcast looks, and a 
rapid but unsteady pace, was returning towards the castle 
which 1 had just left. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I'R was late in the day when I returned to Gourville’s lodg- 
ing, and I thought he would have gone mad with joy when 
I told him the success of ray attempt* He frankly avowed 
to mo also, that, though well accustomed to dangerous en- 
terprises, he had listened during my absence for every sound, 
ex [meeting each minute to find that I had been arrested, and 
a lettro de cachet had been sent for his own apprehension. 

“And did you really think, Monsieur Gourville,’* I de- 
manded, “that, even had I been stopped myself, I would 
have implicatod you?” 

“ There is no knowing, monsieur; there is no knowing,” 
replied he ; “ the question is not a pleasant'thing, and I have 
never boon able to tell how I should myself behave under its 
infiiction. I acknowledge that it is just as likely that I 
should yield all sorts of secrets to its potent influence, as 
that I should conceal them.” 

“ Of course, then, I can neither be surprised nor offended,” 
I replied, ‘ ‘ at your attributing to me tlio same feelings. But 
to speak of other matters : to-morrow early 1 shall go out to 
St. Maiir, to see if a friend, whom I expect there, has re- 
turned ; hut I shall be back in the evening, and you will find 
me at my aiiberge by five o’clock,” Thus ended our con- 
versation, and we parted. 
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It is wonderful what changes a few hours produce in this 
life. On leaving Gourville that night, we were botli as iully 
persuaded as mortal men could be, that our schernc was going 
on better and better each hour, Nor did we entertain a doubt 
that we should be able to carry it forward successfully to 
the close. Ere I had risen from my bed, however, the next 
morning, I was surprised by some one knocking sharply at 
my chamber door, and on opening it, the first tiling i saw 
was the face of Gourville, apparently many shades paler than 
it had been when I left him the night before. “ We are 
lost!’’ be said; ^*some unfortunate accident has discovered 
our whole design.** 

“ Unfortunate, indeed 1’* I answered ; “but let me bear, 
my good friend, what is it that has filled you with such sad 
tidings this morning, when 1 left you last night home up 
upon the very pinions of hope?** 

“I have just discovered,” he replied, “ that after a long 
consultation beiorc day-light this morning, between the Due 
de Beaufort, the archbishop-coadjutor, the cardinal, and the 
Duke of Orleans, Monsieur de Beaufort himself, with llireo 
troops of cavalry, sat out for Vincennes a little before the 
dawn ; and after searching every village in the neighbour- 
hood, proceeded to the chateau, and there remains.” 

This intormation was certainly alarming enough ; but still 
it seemed to me necessary to obtain some more correct in- 
telligence in regard to the causes of these movements on the 
part of the court than Gourville had yet obtained, ere we 
decided upon abandoning an attempt, which, as far as it had 
proceeded, had been conducted with great success. Gour- 
ville coincided with me in opinion; but the didieulty was, 
where and how to obtain the intormation that wc required. 

“ At all events,” he said, “ it is my duty to coinnuinicato 
immediately w'hat has occurred to the poor fellow, Eraiic- 
emur, through whom I have carried on my correspondence 
with the soldiers at Vincennes. He belongs to another com- 
pany of the guards, who are now in Paris ; and as the matter 
may touch his life, should we be actually betray(‘d, 1 must 
give him instant notice, that he may betake himself to a place 
of security. As I go, 1 will endeavour to obtain all the in- 
formatifjii I can, and will return in less than an liour, and 
Jet you know my discoveries.” 

He was as good as his word, and returning even paler than 
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before, seemed somewhat surprised to find me quietly eating 
my breakfast, as if nothing had occurred to derange my 
ordinary habits, or affect my appetite. He now told me 
that he had found the serjeant not only informed of all the 
particulars with which he himself was acquainted, but also 
possessed of a knowledge of their cause. This he had com- 
municated to Gourville, who now related it to me, and it 
appeared that one of the soldiers, who had been trusteil with 
the scheme for delivering the princes, had taken fright ilie 
day before, and pretending to confasur him self at the church 
of N6tre Dame, had giventfefr'^p^itentiary a billot, in runn- 
ing him that, on thejfiiikfwing Sunday, at three o’clock, the 
princes wore l#'W*aet at liberty, by means of an understand- 
ing between their friends and some persons within the castle 
of Vincennes. 

Now,” continued Gourvillc, “ although Franc-cceur de- 
clares that, notwithstanding this piece of treachery, ho is 
sure his comrade wdll not betray us any farther, yet, as it is 
clear that our scheme is now hopeless, and as 1 never put 
great laitli in any man’s resolution under the influence of 
the question, I think it will be a groat deal better both for 
you and mo to leave Paris as fast as possible.” 

“Certainly, as the scheme is hopeless,” I replied, “I 
see nothiijg that should detain us; and therefore I shall 
return with all speed to Brittany; wdiere, perhaps, it may 
be advisable,” 1 added, with a laugh, “to tell ]i\Ionsieur 
de Villardin hy no means to put any trust in all tiiosc line 
petitions and remonstrances of tlio princess dowager, of 
which you boasted so much when first I saw you.” 

“No, no,” replied Gourville, smiling in turn; “lot him 
not rely upon them for the liberation of bis princely friend. 
Tell him rather, for me, that I now look upon it as abso- 
lutely impossible to obtain the freedom of tlie princes by 
any means but the sword. The parliameftt and the queen 
are alike resolved not to give them their liberty, and it is 
to the eflorts of their friends alone that we must looli for 
their deliverance.” 

After a few more words to the same effect, we parted; 
and mounting the sturdy little horse which 1 had bruuglit 
to carry me to Vincennes, I rode away as hard as I could, 
on the side ol Brittany. When I had completely tired out 
m j beast I again took the post, and pursued my way to- 
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wards Dumont, with very Httlo rest or cessation. It is 
true, when I arrived 1 waa desperately fatio-iie'd, for nine 
days had taken mo to Paris and back, a distance of more 
than soven Inmdrcd miles; and during the period (if my ab- 
sence, I had spent two whole days and part of an oilier in 
the capital. Nor had I any very consolatory reaionibrances 
to make me bear ixp with spirit under my corporeal weari- 
ness, having been foiled in my endeavours to servo the 
prince, at the moment that success seemed within my 
grasp; but, at all events, I felt that I had some reason to 
bo satisfied with my journey, inasmuch as I had obtained 
every information that j^donsienr do Villardin could require, 
and had found an opportunity of personally seeing and 
attempting to aid his friend, tliough our scheme had ulti- 
mately proved ineffectual. The chief mortification, indeed, 
whieii 1 experienced, arose from a fear that the Prince 
de Condo, who would, of course, remain ignorant of the 
events v.diich had taken place without the wallfe of liis prison 
might imagine that I had deceived him; and 1 could only 
console myself by remembering that one day he must learn 
tlie truth. 

On arriving at Dumont, everything I saw announced that 
Monsieur do Villardin had not waited for the information 
xvhiclj lio had sent jne to seek ere lie formed his determina- 
tion. Tlio desire of a change of scene and tliought, and 
the wish to deliver his friend, had ovorcoinc every etlicr 
feeling, and ho was, in fact, actually in arms v/hcii I 
arrived. first he would scarcely believe t^at I had 
perfomujd the journey, but when he learned all liiat 1 liad 
done besides, he loaded mo with thanks and praises. 

Ho tliCM told me his own plans, and informed me th.at ho 
could but allow me one day for repose, as on the 'rimrsday 
morning folloNving he was about to march, wddi all tho^ 
forces lie bad-l)(?c;.i able to collect, for Bordeaux. 

“ I sent off Gaspard do Belleville to ihu-ilcaux,” he 
added, “tlie morning after your departure for Paris, charg- 
ing him v/ith a letter for the princes, and another for 
Monsieur de Bouillon. In each of these I said, that unless 
the princes were liberated within three weeks, their friends 
might expect to see me in Guyenuo. As Gaspard is tfow 
of age, too,” he added, in that sort of pccniiar discursivo 
tone wrhich a man assumes when he wishes to coinmunicotc 
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s matter of particular irtt«r<»st, as if it were one of no in- 
terest at all — “as Gaspard is now of a^re, too, to enter the 
service, I have requested Monsieur de Bouillon to give him 
a commission in one of the regiments at Bordeaux ; but I 
have not forgotten you, and as I wish you always to bo 
near me, 1 propose to give you a troop in the regiment of 
cavalry 1 am now raising. Monsieur de Turenne had a 
company of infantry at youf age, and I see no reason why 
I should not do the same for you, especially as I have a 
great lack of officers who have stood fire.” 

Although, to tell the truth, I would much rather have 
entered the service on the part of the king and the court, 
than on the part of their adversaries, yet the idea of 
activity and enterprise seldom came amiss; and I thanked 
Monsieur de Villardin sincerely for his kindness, but added, 
that I trusted he would find means of keeping me near him. 

“ I will make you my aide-de-camp,” he replied; “ but 
we have a number of other arrangements to attend to. Go,, 
therefore, and lie down lor two or three hours, and then 
fin rnc on the esplanade at the end of the park.” 

1 did as ho bade me, as far as the lying down went; but, 
liougli tired to death, I oould not sleep. I was much re- 
reshed, however, even by the sort of repose I obtained, and 
as soon as 1 thought the time was expired, I got up and 
walkod out to the esplanade, where 1 found that Monsieur 
de Villardin was occupied in reviewing, or rather drilling, 
t!>o i*cginient ho had been employed in raising during my 
absence, i^^our hundred men made the extent of his force, 
and aiiumgst them only two, >vho had served in the wars of 
Paris, could give any assistance in matters of discipline, if 
we except half a dozen wild young nobles of the neighbour- 
hood, who had joined the corps of tho duke, but who were 
not present on this occasion. I may say, then, that I was 
of no slight assistance to Monsieur de Villardin on that and 
the ibllowiiig day; for though he was undoubtedly an excel- 
lent officer, yet, of course, he could not drill four hundred 
men without help from some one. The cavaliers whom we 
had to deal with were* in general, tall, powerful men, from 
tlie upper districts of Brittany; and though they looked 
sfnpid enough at first, yet, when what they were to do was 
explained to them, they proved neither dull of comprehea- 
siou, nor slow in exeoutioa. 
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That which pleased mo more than anythin!^ else in the 
whole scene was, to observe that, while in actual exertion 
and activity, the deep heavy gloom which had overshadowed 
the countenance of the duke ever since the death of liis 
wife, passed away, and for the time he w'as himself a^aiu. 
This change only lasted for a time, it is true, and the mo- 
mcMt he turned from the esplanade, the cloud was as dark 
and stern as ever. Indeed, this observation may a]>ply to 
the whole of the rest of his life. In the field I have often 
seen, liim cheerful and even gay; but the moment that tho 
temporary stimulus >vas withdrawn, he would fall back into 
a deep and bitter melancholy, which I never saw enlivened 
even by a smile. Generally after supper he retii-cd to a 
solitary chamber, and there remained alone for several 
hours. At first, I fancied that he occupied himself in 
reading, for which he always had a strong taste; but being 
obliged, on more than one occasion, in the course of tho 
civil strife that ensued, to break in upon his retircjnent, 
I almost always found him immersed in deep tliouglit, 
with his cheek resting on his hand, and never saw a book 
near him during those hours of the night that he thus 
passed alone. 

On our return from the esplanade, which did not take 
place till a late hour of the evening, we found Father Ferdi- 
nand w'alkiiig in the flower-garden with ]\Iadcmoiselle de 
Villaruin, and smiling upon all her young ami graceful 
sports with that bland expression of reflected eiijovment 
which sits so well upon the lip of age. As soon as ibc litile 
Laura hcLcld me, she sprang up as usual to my neck, and, 
making a sort of seat of my arm, scolded me witli cbildisli 
vehemence for my long absence. 

“ He will he absent from you still longer, my sweet oliild,’* 
said Monsieur de Villardin, kissing her cheek; “and there- 
fore you must remember to keep far from the water, as there 
will he no one there to save you. Do you know, my good 
father,” he added, turning to the priest, “ that child would 
soon make me a very coward? The only thing I fear, in 
going to do Avhat I conceive my duty, is that 1 may never 
see her again.” 

He waited for no reply, but turned into the house, and we 
followed. After supper. Father Ferdinand ami myself w’ere 
kft alone, and I now learned more of the arrangements which 
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Monsieur de Villardin had found it necessary to mahc, than 
he had himself communicated. As Brittany was in general 
loyal, and the governor most decidedly attached to the court, 
against which the duke was now in arms, he had determined 
upon sending his whole household with Mademoiselle de 
Villardin, and everything easily moveable, both from tho 
Pres Vallee and from Dumont, to the estates of his late wife 
at Virmoiit in tho Orleanois, where his daughter, being in 
the immediate neighbourhood of her grand-uncle, Monsieur 
dc Loris, would, he fancied, be much more safe than in 
Brittany, 

Tlicy have already arrested the wife and sister of the 
Due de Bouillon,** said the confessor; “ and Monsieur de 
Villardin thinks that if they imprison women as a sort of 
surety for their relatives, they may equally well imprison 
children. He has prevailed upon me,** added the good 
priest, “to go to Virmont also, and to superintend the 
education of his daughter, though God knows I have 
every inducement to stay in this province, and no worldly 
motive lias over been able to make mo quit it hitherto. 
Here 1 was bom,’* he continued, musing: “ here are all the 
associations of iny infancy and of my age; nor did I think 
to leave it, though tho duke has frequently asked me. But 
I have now yielded to another voice more persuasive than 
his.” 

“Indeed!” I said, in some surprise; and he instantly 
added, more in answer to my look than to the exclamation, 
“ The voice of my own heart, niy son.” 

The conversation then rambled on in a desulatory man- 
ner; and tlie worthy father, ere we parted, gave me an in- 
iJoity of good advice, which, of course, I was the more 
willing to take, because he put it less in the dogmatical 
form of directions in regard to my own conduct, than under 
the semblance of the results of his own experience and 
general observations upon man and the world. He exacted 
from me a promise, also, that I would write to him con- 
tinually, giving him not only an account of the general 
events in which I wag about to mingle, hut also detailing 
my own actions, thoughts, and feelings, as far as it was 
wifee and prudent to do so by the insecure conveyance of 
the post. 

“ In your letters to me, my son,” he added, **you can- 
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not be too minnte; for, believe me, everytliiog that concerrjs 
you, your health, your welfare, the progress of your vnijid, 
and the success of your fortunes, are all a matter of interest 
to me in no slight degree.” 

He has acknowledged to me since, that his cliitf motive, 
in exacting from me this promise, was not so much t])e de- 
sire of >vatching over my conduct himself, as tlie wish to 
add a sort of safeguard to all the good principles ho had 
endeavt ured to instil into my mind; well knowing th/ii the 
sense of moral responsibility is seldom so vivid in youth as 
greatly to affect our actions, unless some co-opeiatiug re- 
straint compels us continually to examine our own luarts 
minutely. He did not choose to suffer his motive to a]>pear 
at tlic moment, however laudable he knew it to be, fiilJy 
understanding that my disposition was not one to submit to 
any checks hut those I chose to impose upon myself. I 
notice this fact, indeed, more as a slight trait of that petty 
policy, which the good father sufl^.rcd to mingle with his 
other more estimable qualities, than from any ^ if; ct that 
was produced upon mysolf, as ray absence at Bom deaux wa: 
too short, and the circumstauees in which we w ere jilaced 
were too dlfiicult, to admit of any extended correspondence 
betw'cen us at that time. 

On the Thursday morning we began *our march, and ad- 
vanced rapidly towards Bourdeaux, crossing an immense 
■extent of country, which was at that time in a slate of dis- 
organization and confusion, which nobody who did not see 
it at that period cun possibly conceive. Indeed, 1 will not 
attempt to describe it; for no one living under an orderly 
and well-conducted form of goveniment, would btlicve iluat 
such a complete state of anarchy and misrule coiilfl be ]*ro- 
duced, throughout a whole country, hy the follies ami dis- 
Bcnsions of half a dozen unruly and ambitious men. Although 
a single regiment would at any time have stopped us on our 
march, it not only seemed that no regiment was to he found 
in the whole tract which we traversed; but such was tbe 
state of apathy and confusion that reigned in tvi r y pa i t of 
tlie kingdom, that no town or village through which we 
passed, appeared to have had the slightest intiman'uu (d’ our 
approach till we showed ourselves in its streets. Tdon.^^ieur 
do Villardin himself, quite accustomed to the sort warfare 
which we were pursuing, advanced direct upon Jiourdtiaux 
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with very little caution, taking care, indeed, to avoid those 
towns which ho knew to he garrisoned for the court; hut 
heedless altogether, at least, so it seemed to me, in regard 
to tlic inoYcincnts ol* our enemies, who were certainly march- 
ing ill considerable force towards the same point -with our- 
selves. The whole bftsiness, indeed, was conducted in so 
different a manner from that which I had scicii in our civil 
wars in England, that I could not but come to the conclusion 
that the Fi-ench wei’e decidedly a better-tempered people 
tlian my own countrymen; and w’ithout being braver, that 
they bore every sort of misfortune, fatigue, and danger, 
with a degree of light carelessness that no Englishman could 
have affccicd, much less felt, under similar circumstances. 

How it ]iap]jencd that we did not encounter the army of 
Monsieur de Mcilleraie I cannot at all explain, as we cer- 
tainly must have passed 'wiiliin five miles of his camp. So, 
how'cver, it did happen; and after a march of rather more 
than ten days, we entered the city of I'ourdeaux, amidst the 
acclamations of the peo])Ie, and the rejoicings of our friernls 
f*Bd partisans. We found the town, indeed, in a very un- 
promising condition for undergoing a siege. Provisions and 
stores, it is true, were most abundant, the people were zeal- 
ous in the cause of the princes, a considerable force of 
veteran troops were within the place, and the generals were 
experienced and determined; but the fortifications of tlie 
city itself were, to all appearance, incompetent to resist, for 
a single day, the attack of a regular army. The inhabitants 
would not hear of the suburbs being destroyed for the de- 
fence of the rest of the city, and it became necessary to 
protect t]»cm also against the enemy, who was now approach- 
ing rapidly. 

Diligence and activity, however, remedied many defects. 
Several redoubts wore throwm up on the upper side of the 
Garonne; the old castle of Blancfort, which had seen the 
days of the Black Pnnee, was destined once more to receive 
a garrison; and numbers of the citizens worked day and 
night at the wall and trenches, in order to put them in a 
state for resistance before tbe approach of the royal army. 
By this time the Duo de Epemon was within a few miles of 
tho'city, and tlie first active operations were undertaken on 
the side of Blancfort, from which place Monsieur de Cban>- 
boD, our luarcchal-de-cainp, was forced to make a precipitate** 
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retreat. An effort was made on the part of the Bordelais 
to support him, in which our regiment took a share, but tho' 
nature of the ground which the enemy now occupied, was so 
strong, that all we could accomplish was to cover the retreat 
of the niarcchal-de-camp, which was now effected w'ithout 
difficulty and in good order. On that side the duke was 
held at bay; hut the king and court were by this time at 
Libourric, while Monsieur dc Meilleraie was advancing to- 
wards the faubourg St. Surin, which seemed quite untenable; 
and it was evident that he intended, if possible, to take ad- 
vantage of its total want of defences, in order to storm the 
city by the Porte Digeaux. 

It so happened, however, that in advance of the gate "was 
a dunghill, on which had been thrown a considerable quan- 
tity of rubbish, left by some improvements which had been 
carried on about two years before, in that quarter of the 
town, the whole forming an elevation of a few feet, at a 
short distance from the Porte Digeaux. On visiting the 
spot, to see what might best be done for the defence of the 
gate, tlie Dukes of Bouillon and Bochefoucault, together 
with Monsieur do Villardiu and several others, advanced to 
the top of this little mound, in order to gain a better view 
of the surrounding objects, when it suddenly struck some 
one, I do not know whom, that the very heap on wiiicli tliey 
were standing might he converted into a half-moon, for the 
defence of the gate. No sooner was this plan proposed than 
it was executed. What little additions the time ])ermitted 
were immediately. made; and though it was utterly impos- 
sible C3ithcr to erect a parapet or to dig a fosse, a dungliill 
and a pile of rubbish thus became the principal defence of 
the city of Bourdeaux. 

Scarcely were these preparations complete, when the at- 
tack \ipou the faubourg commenced; and while the !Mare- 
chal de Meilleraie himself proceeded to force the barricades 
which had been erected in the streets, and were dei ended 
vigorously by the Due de Rochefoucaiilt, a detachment was 
sent round by the vineyards and corn-fields, in order to turn 
tho faubourg, and attack the half-moon from the west. 
This part of iiio plan, however, had been foreseen by Mon- 
sieur de Bouillon and Monsieur de Villardin; and although 
the marechal succeeded in forcing the barricades in tho 
faubourg, the detachment which 1 have mentioned got eu« 
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tangled amongst the hedges and walls of the vineyards* 
which had been previously garnished with several corps 
infantry, and was glad' to effect its retreat with the loss of 
nearly seven hundred men. 

The events of the day gave great encouragement to the 
people of Bordeaux; and though we found it very difficult 
to prevail upon the men to detbnd the half-moou with any 
degree of regularity, yet, whenever it was attacked by the 
enemy, a sudden sortie from the Porte Digeaux and one of 
the neighbouring posterns, succeeded in all instances in re* 
pelling the assailants, and sweeping their trenches as far as 
they had been conducted. 

1 do not propose to give any minute account of this well- 
known siege. The part I took in it was little more than 
that of a common soldier, though, by volunteering my ser- 
vices upon all occasions and in every sort of occupation, I 
was continually in the midst of the fire. By a species of 
stupidity, or perhaps, from early initiation into such scenes 
of peril, I have never been able to remember, when actually 
engaged in battle, that there was any sort of danger to ho 
apprehended; and though, when Monsieur de Villardin and 
the Due de Bouillon, who about this time took a good deal 
of notice of me, reprehended me for exposing myself madly^ 
as they called it, 1 used to make very strong and sincere reso- 
lutions of prudence and circumspection; yet, whenever the 
next day came, and I found myself in the sally, or on the 
half-moou, I quite forgot to look out for the danger, and 
never remembered my resolutions till I was once more with- 
in the walls. 

Little occurred to me. of a personal nature, during the 
whole of my residence at Bordeaux, thai is at all worth re- 
lating. In the defence I endeavoured to do my duty, and 
uhder such circumstances it is very difficult tp do more. 1 
was fortunate enough, however, to please those who com- 
manded, and received more praise for my conduct than I at 
all deserved. As I was scarcely ever absent from the point 
of attack, my more peaceful operations consisted principally 
ill eating, drinking, and sleeping; and as 1 knew nobody in 
the whole town, besides tlie personal attendants of Monsieur 
de Villardin, with the exception of Gaspard de Bellevilley 
who had now obtained a commission in ^e regiment of the 
Due do Bouillon, very little occurred to divert my thoughts 
o 
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even for a moment from the operations of the sie^e. Gas* 
pard I saw hut seldom; hut when I did so, we met upon, 
perhaps, better terms than we had done in the house of 
Monsieur de Villardin. He had acquired a great deal of 
strut and swagger, it is true, upon the strengUi of his new 
situation ; but, by this time, he knew me too well to provoke 
me deliberately, and therefore always maintained a degree 
of civility with which I was quite satisfied. 1 fancied, in- 
deed, now he had left Monsieur de Yillardin, and had om« 
barked in an entirely new course of life, that the jealousy 
with which he had regarded me, on account of the duke’s 
preference for myself, had become extinct, and that his 
hatred was consequently at an end; but in this I afterwards 
found that 1 was mistaken. I had hut little opportunity of 
observing his general conduct, hut, from tliat which I did 
see of it, I shoidd say, that, though juot wanting in courage, 
he was at this time anything but enterprising; and that the 
great favour which he ohtaiiied with his commander was 
prineipall}’' acquired by those somewhat eervile and insinu- 
ating manners, which he knew well how to put on towardj^ 
his superiors, though he was insufierably insolent and do- 
mineering to every one below him. 

Che little adventure I certainly did meet with, which, 
tlrough it produced no results at the time, I could not help 
connecting in my own mind with the presence of Gaspard 
de Belleville in Bourdeaux. Having returned to my own 
lodging, in the evening of the six& day of tlie siege, in 
order to get something to eat, as I had not tasted food 
since the niglit before, I was suddenly disturbed at my 
supper by a cry of “Alerte! Alerte! to the walls! to tbo 
walls!” and hurrying out as fast as possible, I was pro- 
ceeding towards the Forte Bigeaiix, when, at the comer of 
one of the narrow streets, I ran accidentally against a lady 
handsomely dressed, and nearly knocking her down, struck 
out of her band the black velvet mask, c^ed a loup, which 
was then veiy^ generally used by women in the higher 
classes, under the pretext of defending their complexions 
from the sun or from the sharp air. Stooping hurriedly 
down, I picked up the mask, and returned it to the lady, 
raising my eyes to her face, for the first time, as I did so. 
My surprise was not a littH I confess, to see in such gay 
btbiliments, Madame Suxatt^ the auivante of the late im« 
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happy Duchess de Villardia. She had recognised me 
sooner, and was gazing on me with an expression of coun- 
tenance which 1 shall not easily forget; such a strange 
mixture of coquetry, and hatred, and self-satisfied 'vanity 
did it display. Taking back her mask, she continued to 
gaze at me till she saw me about to speak, and then 
applying it to her face, she turned upon her heel with an 
air of insolent scorn, and tripping donn the street, left me 
to pursue niy way to the walls. Nor, during the rest of 
the siege, did I see her again, although I think I should 
have recognised her in spite of her loup. 

For thirteen days the siege was continued with great 
activity ; the half-moon remained in the hands of the Bor- 
delais,* provisions wei'e plenty, and the determination of the 
populace was but little shaken. However, the Marechal 
de Meilleraie, fiuding his attack upon the Porte Digeaux 
unavailing, entered upon a new plan of operations, and 
pushed his trenchee on the other side of the town, in the 
gardens between the archbishop’s palace and the convent 
Ailed the Chartron. Our proper quarters in the town lay 
in that very neighbourhood; Monsieur de Villardin having 
been assigiied a iiouse by the side of the cathedral of St. 
Andrew, and his men being billeted in the streets round 
about him. We could do nothing, however, to stay the 
progress of the besiegers; the trenches were carried on 
rapidly, and notwithstanding sallies innumerable, a. bat- 
tery of six pieces ot cannon opened upon the curtain, and 
very soon eftected a practicable breach. 

Of course, all now anxiety in the city ; and though 
the generals did everything in their power to keep up the 
spirits of the Bordelais, assuring them that the breach was 
not practicable, that internal works should be thrown up 
during tlie night to remedy the evil, and that they them- 
selves, with their own followers, and the volunteers from 
the town, would undertake to make good their defence 
« gainst all the tinops which could be brought to act upon 
that point, the people evidently lost heart; tumultuous 
meetings were held in different parts of the city ; and I 
acknowledge tliat the only choice left for ns appeared to 
me; cither to be given up by the inhabitants as a sort «of 
peace-offering to the court, or, ut least, to die in the breach, 
defending a town that waa sio longer Sensible. 
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Such, 1 believe, was the geiierd opinion also of the prin- 
cipal officers and gentlemen engaged in the cause of tho 
princes; and it became a very difficult question how to act. 
Nor were the Bordelais themselves more decided. A num- 
ber of generous voices were raised against the very idea of 
delivering up the noblemen who had trusted them, to their 
bitter enemies; but the great multitude, which never htiows 
any mean between rashness and timidity, called loudly 
upon their rulers to make peace with the court at every 
sacrifice. 

From this unpleasant situation both parties were sud- 
denly and unexpectedly relieved. While the magistrates 
were in debate in one place, and tho generals were in de- 
bate in another, and while the people, collected in every 
street and marhet-place, were murmuring at their fate, and 
shouting against those who had brought it upon them, the 
news suddenly reached us, that a deputation from tlie par- 
liament of Paris had arrived at the gates, ofiering to nego- 
tiate a treaty between the defenders of Bourdcaux and the 
besieging force. Every one caught gladly at the idea 
suspension of hostilities was immediately granted, and de- 
puties both from the city and the generals returned with 
the Parisians to the town of Bourg, at which place tho 
whole court was assembled. The queen, timid and vacil- 
lating, did not understand or believe how completely the 
city was in her power. Mazarin, unwilling to bring upon 
himself the overwhelming odium of destroying such a num- 
ber of the noblest families in France, as were then cooped 
up in the city, did not press for any hard conditions ; and 
1 rather suspect that the Mareohal de Meilleraie, having a 
great number of friends amongst the besieged, rested satis- 
fied with ieeliiig that he had tho city in his power, if ho 
w»ero forced to proceed, without making known tho full 
advantage of his situation to those who might have been 
inclined to use it ungenerously. 

The result, however, was that the truce was extended to 
six days, and that during tliat time negotiations were car- 
ried on, which terminated in a treaty of peace, infinitely 
more favourable than the defenders of Bourdeaux could have 
hoped or expected. It was agreed that full and free par- 
don should be given to all the inhabitants of the town, into 
which the court should enter, unaccompanied by any other 
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troop.s tlian an ordinary gtiard; that the Princess de Condd 
and her eon might retire in safety to Montrond, and that a 
general pardon should bo given to all the other persons con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in the resistance offered by the 
city to the royal forces, upon the sole condition that the 
leaders should solemnly pledge themselves never to bear 
aiiais against the king again. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


As soon as the treaty had been duly signed, the Princess 
de Condo, with lour ot her principal supporters, of whom 
Monsieur de Villardiu was one, sot out for Bourg, where 
chey were as kindly received and as hospitably treated by 
the court, as if they had never borne arms against the 
throne. The whole party vras splendidly entertained at 
the lodging of the cardinal prime minister; and on Mon- 
sieur de Villardin’s return to Bourdoaux, 1 found that no 
slight impression had been made on his mind by the gra- 
cious and unexpected reception ho had met. 

The young king himself, he informed me, had conde- 
scended to press him to take an active part in his service ; 
and 1 gathered that the duke had replied in such a manner, 
as to leave no doubt that, as soon as the princes were set 
at liberty, there would he none more zealous and indefati- 
gable in the royal cause than himself. Determined upon 
conducting his troops hack to Brittany in person, the duke 
despatched me with three or four servants across the coun- 
try to A^irmont, for tho purpose of giving notice to Father 
Ferdinand and Mademoiselle do Villardin, that he was safe 
and well, and would speedily join us in the Orleanois. 

Very well comprehending how glad the duke was to find 
a fair excuse for taking up his residence in a part of the 
country wliich was less painfully associated in his mind 
than that which he had lately inhabited, I ventured to 
press him to he the hearer of his own good news to Vi% 
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iXK»at» mA to suiFer me to conduct the regiment back to Brit* 
tany, 'which I argued he might very well do, as almost all 
the other commanders were at once dismissing their men, 
and suffering them to find their way liome as they best 
might. His ideas of duty, however, were in this respect 
far more stiict than t^ae of the other generals; and, 
adhering to his detcnniiihtion, he began his march on the 
fallowing day, while I set out for Virinont. 

I had now to travel through a part of the country I had 
never seen, and a rich and splendid land it was. No 
armies had passed for several years along the exact track 
which I took; and as I compared the smiling abundance of 
everything around me with the scenes of devastation and 
ruin I had so often seen, new estimations of many things 
on this earth began to present themselves to iny mind, and 
I got even as far as to admit that, whatever charms a mili- 
tary life might have, it would be a sad and terrible act, to 
change such prospects ot beauty and happiness to scenes 
©f ruin and desolation. The gr^ual progress of all these 
slow alterations in my own mind and feelings, worklifg 
themselves out one after another through life, has been a 
subject of curious investigation to myself ; and as 1 write 
for my own amusement, 1 shall still continue to put them 
down as they occur to my remembrance. 

The first feeling that in my bosom tended most certainly 
to soften all the rest, was a growing taste for tho beauties 
of nature, of every kind and description; and as 1 ap- 
proached Virmont, the warm and luxuriant banks of the 
Loire struck me with the same pleasurable sensations as I 
had experienced on seeing the deep shades and tranquil 
stillness of the Pres Vallee. Crossing the Loire at Gien, 
1 turned to the right, and a little Wyond Bienau was 
directed by the peasantry to the Chateau de Virrnont, 
which was situated in a dry and sandy soil, and surrounded 
by some rich but rather wild scenery. The house itself 
was not a very large one, but it possessed various advan- 
tages which were not to be found at either Dumont or the 
Pres Vallee, and, especially in my eyes, was preferable to 
either of them, from being totally unconnected with the 
dark and gloomy remembrances tliat hung like a boding 
cloud over both the others. 

Here 1 found Mademoiselle de Villardia witli both Fatheir 
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Ferdinand and her worthy relation, the good old Count do 
Loris; and great was the joy of all parties on hearing, not 
the successful isane of our undertaking, but the safe and 
fortunate manner in which it had terminated, after pro- 
mising much less pleasant results. I think the ten days 
that followed were amongst the happiest of my whole life. 
I was in the society of three people, e^l! of whom, though 
very different from each other, I loved; I was in a beautiful 
scene where all was new ; I was myself caressed and ap- 
plauded by every one ; there was no violent passion, either 
good or evil, in my bosom^ and there was no restraint 
upon my actions. Even after we were joined by Monsieur 
de ViUardin, although the deep melancholy which had now 
resumed its place in his demeanour, of course cast a degree 
of gloom over the whole household; and though 1 especially 
felt grieved and pained to witness the bitter sorrow that 
preyed upon the heart of a man to whom 1 was sincerely 
attached, still the days passed pleasantly enough ; and 
treated in every respect as if I had been the duke’s own 
son, 1 had every reason to be content with my condition. 

The passing of such days do not bear detail ; but in the 
mean time events were taking place in other parts of France 
that again called us into active life. In Paris, the popidar 
faction called the Fronde, at the head of which, as I have 
before said, were the archbishop-coadjutor De Ketz and the 
Duke of Beaufort, had begun to take umbrage at the kind- 
ness which Mazarin and the court had shown to the defenders 
of Bourdeaux; and knowing very well that the minister had 
only employed their party for the purpose of delivering him- 
self from the Prince de Oonde and his friends, the popular 
leaders began to suspect that Mazarin, as soon as it suited 
him, would make what conditions he pleased with the im- 
prisoned princes, and set them at liberty without the 
intervention of the Fronde. The success of the war in 
Guyenne had raised the minister higher than they liked 
also, and the cardinal, foolishly believing himself quite 
secure, soon began to treat the Frondeurs with very little 
ceremony. 

. The Viscount de Turenne, it is true, was still in arms in 
Chainnagiie, but the good fortune of Mazarin was again 
triumphant in this instance, as if on purjiose to make him 
think himself beyond the power of fate. 
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The Marechal du Dessis Praslin» an experienced officer, 
but one certainly inferior to Turenne in every respect, was 
sent ac:«'iinst the only formidable opponent of the court that 
now remained, and after various manoeuvres on both parts, 
completely defeated Turenne, who fled to Bar-le-duc, accom- 
panied only by five hundred horse. This success increased 
the pride of Mazarin, and taught him vainly to imagine that 
he could at length put down the faction which had so long 
cither ruled or disorganized the state ; and altliough the 
parties of the court and the Fronde had, for a time, unnatu- 
rally united for the ruin of Conde and his family, they now 
found that the moment was come when the struggle between 
themselves was to be renewed. Each determined upon the 
liberation of the princes; hut Mazarin sought to obtain more 
from the prisoners than the Fronde were inclined to demand; 
and he consequently temporised too long, while De Retz 
and Beaufort stirred up the people and the parliament; and 
the cry for the liberation of Cond6 became as general 
amongst the Parisians as the rejoicings for his imprisonment 
had been about a year before. The Duke of Orleans, also, 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, always weak atid always 
false, abandoned once more the cause of the minister. The 
cry for the liberation of the princes was succeeded by a 
clamour for the exile of Mazarin. After many ineffectual 
struggles, the queen regent was obliged to yield her favou- 
rite to popular turbulence, and the minister fled fiom the 
court, happy to escape with life. The very next morning, 
the parliament of Paris, which not long before had con- 
demned a man to death for publishing a libel against the 
cardinnl, now found reasons for declaring him a dislKrhrr 
of the pnhiic peace, and for passing sentence of onlbiwry 
against him; and the people and the parliament pr(*pared 
to liberate with joy the princes who had so lately been the 
object of tbeir execrations. 

Mazarin, however, outstripped them in that very design; 
and wishing to take the credit of the act to himself, no 
sooner bad he quitted the capital, than, proceeding to Havre, 
whither Condo and his companions had been rctnoved, he 
threw open their prison doors, and himself announced their 
liberation. The princes treated him with the contempt he 
merited, and the disgraced minister, finding himself without 
resource, fled from a country to which he was destined to 
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return, after a very short lapse of time, more powerful than 
ever. 

One of the first acts of the Prince de Conde was to write 
a letter of thanks to Monsieur de Villa/din, for the part he 
had taken in the late events; and he condescended especially 
to notice my somewhat dangerous enterprise in finding my 
way into Vincennes, for the purpose of communicating to Jjim 
the plan framed by Gourville for his deliverance. He added, 
that he might have supposed I had deceived him, as the 
scheme was never put in execution, but that ho had learned 
from other sources the cause which prevented the attempt ; 
and he concluded by assuring Monsieur de Villardin that, 
if he could point out any object which either he or I de- 
sired, tho whole influence of the house of Conde should be 
exerted to obtain it for us. This probably might have led 
me into other scenes, and indeed might have changed the 
complexion of my whole after life, had not events arisen 
which soon placed the prince in a state of fiercer opposition 
to the court than ever. 

^nne of Austria resolved to recal her favourite, Mazarin; 
Conde himself, aspiring to govern the state, was determined 
that the minister should remain in exile. Means were soon 
found to embroil him with the party of the Fronde; and the 
prince at length made up his mind both to revenge himself 
upon those who had caused his imprisonment, and to strike 
boldly for the supreme power by force of arms. Having 
once taken his resolution, he pursued it with all that fear- 
less decision which rendered him a great general, but more 
than once made him a bad subject. Fetiring from Paris, 
he negotiated with all his former friends and adherents, and 
carrying his measures still farther, treated with Spain itself, 
the (»peu and declared enemy of bis native country. From 
that crown he received every assurance of assistance that 
he eonkl desire, which assurances were fulfilled to the let- 
ter; blit with his former partizans in France he was not by 
any means so successful. His causes of complaint against 
tlie court were not at all such as to justify the violent and 
ruinous measures he was pursuing. His own ambitious 
motives were apparent to every eye, and an immense change 
of circumstances had been effected by the simple fact of the 
young king having attained his majority. What 
might afiect to consider a struggle amongst the different 
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mwers of the state for the administration of the realm 
during the infancy of the king, could now be looked upon 
in no other light than as actual rebellion against the royal 
authority. The Due de Bouillon, tied by the engagement 
made at Bourg, and seeing the present situation of the 
prince in a very different light from that in which his posi- 
tion while under imprisonment had appeared to him, posi- 
tively refused to take part in his rebellion, though the 
regiment he had raised, officers and soldiers, went over to 
the party of Conde. Turenne followed the example of his 
brother the Due de Bouillon, and declined to act with the 
prince against the court. Monsieur de Yillardin also, in 
reply to a letter from Cond4 upon the subject, while he as- 
sured him of his unabated personal regard, informed him 
plainly that he not only would refuse all participation in new 
schemes against the court, but would consider himself 
bound to serve against any one found in rebellion to the 
royal authority, now that the monarch had attained his 
majority. 

Conde still, however, pursued his plan, and but too mSfny 
were found to give him support in its execution. Nor did 
he calculate alone, it would seem, upon his present parti** 
zans, and upon the assistance of Spain, but knowing the 
levity of all political characters in that day, he reckoned 
boldly upon a great number of his present enemies coming 
over to liis side, and foresaw, it would appear, that the ap- 
proaching recall of Mazarin would soon induce the Fronde 
itself to co-operate directly or indirectly in his schemes. 
Retiring upon Guyenne, which frean various causes was 
almost always ready for revolt, he at length absolutely 
raised the standard of rebellion against the king. A large 
body of troops, called the Corps de Conde, abandoned the 
royal army on the frontiers of Flanders, and went over at 
once to the Spanish force which was now leagued with the 
prince. Considerable bodies of troops joined him in Bour- 
deaux, a great part of Berri took arms in his favour, and 
once more the flame of civil war was lighted throughout 
the land. 

Negotiations were immediately entered into between the 
court and all those officers who had refused, on the present 
occasion, to servo with the prince. Of these, Monsieur de 
Villardin was, of course, one ; and full powers were given 
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to him to raiso a regiment in. the name of the king, with a 
great many other marks of the royal favour and confidence. 
He accepted the task without hesitation, and dcclai*ed his 
positive determination never to sulfer any circumstances to 
induce him again to oppose the royal authority; but at the 
same time, in the vain hope that other events would cause 
Conde to make his submission, he delayed as long as possi- 
ble taking any active part in the warlike operations against 
his friend, under the pret^e of requiring some time to 
complete his preparations. 

Ill the mean time Cond6 had lost no time, but was 
making such progress in Guyenne, that the whole country 
began to take alarm at his success. The Count de Har- 
court, however, soon after checked his advance on the side 
of Cogniac; and the Marcchal de Gramont, marching with 
a considerable body of troops towards Laiigon, threatened 
to turn the flank of the prince’s army. Each of the royal 
generals commanded more men, and better disciplined 
forces, than those which followed Conde, and the prince 
found himseK obliged to choose between fighting under dis- 
advantages which must have proved fatal, or temporising 
with the court, in order to give time for a diversion to be 
effected in his favour. Ho accordingly, with consummate 
policy, made overtures to the queen for permitting the re- 
turn of Mazarin. The queen, whose partiality for her 
minister, did not permit her to see what (Jonde, as I have 
before said, had at once perceived, that the recall of the 
cardinal would immediately throw the whole party of the 
Fronde, together with the parliament and a great body of 
the people, entii*ely into the hands of the rebellious prince, 
caught eagerly at the idea of the minister’s return. Not 
only did she give Conde both time and repose by negotiating, 
at a moment when her generals might have pushed their 
advantage to his complete overthrow, but blindly running 
before the negotiation, she despatched courier after courier 
to Mazarin, without at all requiring that the prince should 
commit himself with the Fronde by joining in the recall of 
the obnoxious Italian, 

Mazarin lost no time, but at the heal of a body of troops 
which he had raised in Germany, he entered France, and 
being immediately joined by the royal army in Champagne, 
he advanced at once across the country towards Poitiers. 
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All that Cond6 had foreseen now took place : the Fronde, 
the parliament, the people, were astonished and indignant 
at the unexpected retnni of the hated minister. The Due 
de Orleans obtained a decree from the parliament of Paris, 
commanding all governors of towns to arrest him in his 
progress; a reward of fifty thousand crowns was offered for 
his head; an army was raised by the Due de Beaufort, 
who effected his junction with the Due de Nemours, the 
strongest partisan of the Prince do Conde, and their united 
forces were joined by a large body of Spaniards, which had 
been promised some time before. At the same time the Duo 
de Rohan, governor of Anjou, declared for Conde, with the 
whole province that he commanded, and every part of the 
empire seemed rising at once against the authority of the 
court. 

Monsieur de Yillardin now found that it was no longer a 
time for hesitation, and that if all fhe royalists remained in- 
active, the constitution of the country itself must be over- 
thrown. The greater part of the regiment which had served 
with him at Boiirdeaux had been again collected by his orucrs 
in Brittany; three or four more troops were easily raised in 
the Orleanois. The whole liad been more perfectly disci- 
plined during the time he had remained in inactivity than 
they had ever been before, and the moment that he heard 
of the general revolt, he despatched couriers to the court at 
Poitiers, to announce that he was on his march to support 
its cause, with an effective force of twelve hundred men. 
This reinforcement was a matter of no small consequence 
to a royal army in those days; and the pleasure that this 
nows occasioned to the young king and his court was gi’oatly 
'•increased from the circumstances of the time at wliicli Mon- 
sieur de Villardin’s declaration arrived, and from the hope 
it held out of others following his example. 

A new era was now opening for me. One of the troops 
of Monsieur de Villardin’s regimentt raised by the authority 
of the king himself, had been given to me, and the high 
road to honour and promotion was now thrown w'ide before 
me. The p<®tical events which I have narrated above had 
occupied a considerable space of time, so that I was now 
more than seventeen. The little property which the kind- 
ness of Lord Masterton and of Monsieur dc Villardin had 
bestowed upon me, was more than sufficient for all my wants 
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and wishes; my troop was as idne and well disciplined 
as any in tho service; and on the twenty-eighth of February 
I commenced my march with Monsieur .de Villardin, full of 
all tho hopes of youth, although 1 had been prematurely 
taught the experience of manhood. I do not know that 
such a combination of the two is either pleasant or beneficial 
to him who possesses. them; and 1 do believe that nature’s 
plan is the best, in joining youthful inexperience to youth- 
ful passions. For my own part I may safely say, that 
having by the circumstances of my early days been carried 
too far forward all through life, I have always fomid that it 
was painful to be older than one’s years. 

We conducted our march as rapidly as possible towards 
Poitiers, and I remember nothing worth relating that oc- 
curred on the way. We found, however, at that town, that 
the court and army had proceeded to Sauinur, and following 
it thither, with only a day’s halt, we again approached the 
Loire. We were welcomed with infinite joy, and I was 
presented by Monsieur de Villardin to tho minister and to 
tho*young king, by both of whom I was treated with great 
kindness. The former was an elderly man of mild and in- 
sinuating manners, but with nothing either impressive or 
graceful in his demeanour; the latter was a youth of a fine 
intelligent countenance, but apparently far more occupied 
with tho thoughts of field sports a&d courtly gallantries, 
than affairs of state or war. 

The royal army at this time was commanded by Marshals 
Turemie and d’Hocquincourt ; and Monsieur do Villardin 
immediately received such an appointment under the com- 
mand of the former as suited his rank and experience. We 
found, however, that our long march to Saumur might have 
been spared us, for within four days after our arrival it was 
announced that, quiet being restored in Anjou, and the 
Prince de Coiidtj being kept in check by the Count de Har- 
court and the Marechal de Gramont, the king intended to 
return immediately to Paris, in order to take measures 
against the combined force of Spaniards and insurgents 
which was rapidly traversing Champagne, arid advancing 
towards the Nivemois. The next morning the order to 
match was given; and following the course of the Loire for 
the purpose of securing the large towns situated upon that 
river, we passed through Tours, Amhoise, and Blois, finding 
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the country in general loyal, and willing to Tcoeiye tba 
royal army. Orleans, however, sliut her gates against u«; 
and as our own force was small, w^liile the enemy, to the 
number of fifteen thousand men, had already entered the 
Orleanois, the attempt to reduce the city by force would 
have been in vain. 

Both the court and the generals were now ea^r to meet 
the Dukes of Nemours and Beaufort, who commanded the 
adverse force on the other side of the river, and betw^een 
whom dissensions vrere said to exist which were likely to 
neutralise enth-cly the superiority of their forces ; hut none, 
certainly, was more desirous of dislodging them from their 
post than Monsieur de Villardin, inasmuch as they occupied 
a position extending from Montargis to the Loire, in a line 
drawn directly between Loris and Vrrmont, at the latter of 
which places we had left Mademoiselle de Villardin, now a 
pretty little girl of about eleven years old. Ero anything 
else could be attenf>pted, it was necessary to secure the 
bridge of Gergeaux, lest the enemy should pass the river 
and fall upon our rear. This, however, was not ^he done 
without some trouble, as the bridge had already Itecn sei/.ed 
by Monsieur de FEtouf, lieutenant-general of the enemy’s 
force, who had found time to effect a lodgment, and place 
his cannon, before sufficient troops could be brought up to 
dispute tlio possession. 

Here, however, the genius of Turenno at once remedied 
all difficulties. Without ammunition, and w’ith only two 
hundred men, he kept possession of the little tow^n, erected 
a barricade upon the bridge, defended it for two hours 
against an immensely superior force, and yielded not a step 
till a sufficient reinforcement arrived to enable him to drive 
back the enemy and blow up the bridge. 

Although not present at the beginning of the affair, I 
obtained leave to ride on before the party destined to sup- 
port Monsieur de Turenne, and brought him the first news 
of its approach ; nor througliout all the scenes of the kind 
that I have witnessed, did I ever behold a man who, in the 
midst of danger and oxcitement, displayed such calm, un- 
moved tranquillity. He neither looked vehement, nor 
heated, nor anxious, hut in the midst of the enemy’s fire, 
which was tremendous, listened to my report as if I had 
been giving him an invitation to dinner. 
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As soon as we had secured our rear by the destruction of 
the bridge of Gergeaux, we marched direct upon Gicn, and 
passing the Loire by the bridge at that town, took up a 
position at the distance of about fifteen miles from the 
enemy, in order to ascertain their exact situation before 
hazarding any very bold stroke with our inferior force. The 
court established itself at Gien; and Turenne fixed his 
head-quarters at Briare, while the Marichal d’Hocquincourt 
took up his at Blenan. But it was now discovered that 
forage, which had been scarce along the whole line of our 
march, was not to he had in any sufiGlcient quantity, and the 
cavalry was eddiged' to disperse in troops amongsl the 
villages, in a semicircle of a^ut twenty miles to the right, 
left, and rcar^ of our general position. 

Monsieur do Yillardin was ehliged to remain with Turenne, 
but he directed me to post my troop as near as possible to 
the park and chateau of Yirmont; though, as a part of the 
enemy^s advanced guard occupied the little village of that 
name. 1 could not approach so near as I could wish. We 
found, however, upon inquiry, that our adversaries were 
bcliaving with much courtesy to the people of the country, 
and that the chateau of Monsieur de Yillardm had as yet 
been rospeett^d ; hut, nevertheless, he was extremely anxious 
to withdraw his daughter and household, if possible, from so 
exposcHl a situation ; and on taking my leave of him, I pro* 
mined to negotiate with the officer who occupied the village, 
in order to carry his wish into effect. 

Thus long have I been obliged to pause upon the general 
history of the times, which has been much hotter detailed by 
others ; and as 1 am now about to return to xny private life 
and personal adventures, I shall close this chapter here, and 
begin my narration of the eveuts which followed ou a fred 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Leaving Monsieur de Villardin to set out with Turenne, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the enemy's position, 1 put my- 
self at the head of my troop, and advanced towards Virmont. 
It was the £fth of April, and as beautiful a spring morning 
as ever was seen ; and winding away from the banks of the 
Loire, I led the troop through the shady and obscure roads 
in the neighbourhood of Briare, every inch of which I well 
knew. The duke had left the choice of my quarters to 
myself, as wo were not yet sufficiently acquainted witb^tho 
enemy’s dispositions to enable him to decide for me ; but, 
before quitting head-quarters, I had fixed in my own mind 
upon the ground that 1 would select, if I found it practicable 
on nearer inspection, 1 soon learned that it was so,, for as 
we proceeded I met several peasants on the road, from whose 
report I was convinced that the post I proposed to take iij) 
was sufficiently removed from the enemy’s line to permit of 
my occupying it with little risk. W ithout further hesitation, 
then, I advanced to the top of the hill above Virmont, and 
entered the village which I had already fixed upon for my 
quarters. The hamlet itself was situated in the midst of a 
grove of tall trees, upon the slope of the hill looking towards 
Briare; but on the other side of the highway, cotnmanding 
a view down into the valley on the side of Virmont and 
Hontargis, was placed a little auberge, at which we had 
frequently paused upon our hunting expeditions, and to the 
landlord of which 1 was consequently well known. The 
enemy's extreme outpost was, as 1 have said, at Virmont, 
with the exception of a few cravattes thrown forward to a 
farm-house by the side of the river. Thus the village 'that 
1 occupied, being on the other side of the hill, was out of 
fight of any of their quarters, while the whole ground covered 
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fcg their avant-garde could be seen from the back window 
garden of the little auberge at which I took up my abode. 
The grove of trees already mentioned Lid the village itpolf 
from Briare ; but I had remarked, as w^e came, that a wind- 
mill, detached from the rest of the houses, was clearly to he 
seen at the head-quarters of Monsieur de Turenne. 

The landlord of the inn was evidently delighted to see 
me, as ho expected every hour to be put under contrihutioh 
by the enemy ; and be so^ gave me a complete insight into 
all their movcincnta since their arrival at Montargis. lie 
set my mind at case, too, in regard to the household at the 
chateau, assuring mo that the officer who commanded at the 
village of Virmont bad not suffered his men to commit any 
excess, nor even to penetrate w'ithin the walls of the psa^k. 
All this was very satisfactory ; but. ot course, I determined 
to follow exactly the orders of Monsieur de Villardin *. and 
sending down a flag of truce, I demanded an interview with 
the Commandant in the vilhige. This he immediately 
granted, and riiiing down with tw'o or three men, I met him 
in one of the meadows, by the side of a stream, across wdiicb 
our conversation was carried on. Explaining to him that 
it was the object of Monsieur de Villardin to remove hia 
daughter and lumsehold to a place of greater security, 1 
asked him, for courtesy’s sake, to permit me to carry that 
puiq)ose into effect. 

To tliis he at once replied, that having the pleasure of 
being slightly acquainted witli Monsieur de Villarilin, he 
should be delighted to give ])im any proof of his high con- 
sideration and respect. lie added, that I should he at liberty 
to pass tlie river with a Serjeant’s guard, If 1 thought it ne- 
cessary, in order to escort the young lady to Briare or Gien. 

As it was now near five o’clock, however, it was tv»o late 
to take advantage of hia offer that evening, and the officer 
charged hinisell to communicate to Father Ferdinand that 1 
would ho at tjie chateau the next morning, in order to guard 
himself and hia charge to a place of security. Some farther 
conversation ensued in regard to the hour ; and in the midst 
of it, a horseman, followed by several attendants, came up 
at full speed, to communicate something to the officer with 
whom I had been speaking. The new comer sprang to the 
ground at oi.co, and amidst feathers, and plumes, and lace, 
tod cinbi\ i Icrv, I recognised immediately my old enemy 

F 
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Gasp&rd cle Belleville, I saw that his remembrance of me 
was r.ot less quick, but as he turned his back towards me, 
and seemed desirous of avoiding every apj>earance of recog- 
nition, I assumed au air of perfect unconsciousness, and 
bidding tlie officer adieu, with many thanks for his courtesy 
and politeness, I mounted my horse and again rode up the 
hill. Tlic distance was about two miles, and almost ali’ the 
farmers who occupied the ground from the river to tlio 
village were either tenants or vaj^als of Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin and Monsieur Loris, and consequently completely at 
my command. 

At each of the farm-houses, as I went, I paused for a few 
minutes, and explaining to the farmers the n(?ccgsity of 
keeping an acute watch upon the enemy, I made them pro- 
mise that in case they saw, during the night, any movement 
in advance, they would each, one after another, set lire to a 
pile of brushwood in their court-yards; and for the purpose 
of rendering our intelligence more secure, two or three of 
those in the immediate vicinity of the river agreed to take 
it by turns each night to sit up and mark the motions of .the 
adverse force. On my arrival at the village, also, I rode 
directly to the mill, which luckily proved to be built of stone, 
i^-ith a little sort of platform near the top, by means of which 
the miller reached and regulated the sails. Much to his 
surprise, and somewhat to his consternation, 1 caused this 
little parapet to be loaded with brushwood, and then, ex- 
plaining to him that it might be necessary to set lire to the 
pile, I told him to do his best to prevent the building itself 
from catching lire, in the event of our being con!])elle.d to 
use his mill us a stand for a beacon. Leaving half a dozen 
men to give him assistance in removing the sails and every- 
thing combustible from the neighbourhood of the platform, 
I returned to the little inn, and wrote a letter to Ahmsieur 
de Viliardin, telling him what 1 had done, and informing 
him that if he saw my beacon lighted on the mill, he might 
he sure that the enemy were making some decided move- 
ment, preparatory to an attack upon the royal army. This 
I instantly sealed and sent olF, though not without Jetting 
the duke know that 1 had seen Gaspard de Belleville at 
the enemy’s outpost, but leaving him to draw his *own 
deductions. 

>Although these precautions might bo very well justified 
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by the general circumstanoes of the cai^c, I confesd that I 
flhould not have been bo prudent as to take them, liad no 
particular suspicion been aupcradded; but the siruplo fact 
of the appearance of GuBpavd at the adverse avant-garde, 
had set my mind upon forming a train of conclusions, which 
I shall now state, and which, though wild enough in them- 
selres, ultimately proved correct. 1 have before said, that 
on being sent to Bordeaux by Monsieur de Villardin, the 
page, at his lord’s solicitation, had received a commission 
ill the regiment of the Due de Bouillon. That regiment, 
officers, and soldiers, had afterwards gone over to the Prince 
de Conde, and the last that we had hoard of Gaspard de 
Belleville was, that he had gained considerable favour with 
the prince, and had distinguished himself highly in his 
service during the revolt in Guienne. Every one believed 
that Condo was still in that province, hemmed in by the 
Count de Ilarcourt and the Marechal de Gramont. But 
Gaspard de Belleville, who was not the brightest genius 
that ever lived, had contrived to effect his passage through 
the forces of Ilarcourt and Gramont, and had joined the 
army of the Dukes of Beaufort and Nemours. Where he 
could pass, I thought, surely Conde could pass also; and I 
asked myself, if there were not a thousand reasons fei* 
supposing he w'ould make the attempt if the enterprise were 
feasible? He could do little or nothing in Guienno; the 
Dukes (»f Nemours and Beaufort wore wasting tlieir time, 
and ruining a fine krrny by their dissensions; no one coujii 
put an end to those di.sputes but Conde, and if he could but 
contrive to join their force, instead of being cooped up in a 
distant corner of the kingdom, without power to act, lie 
would be at the head of a superior force, and interposed in 
an advantageous position between the capital and the royal 
army. Thus 1 thought tUore was every inducement for 
liiin to make the attempt; that it might be made with 
& access was proved by the a|»pearance of Gaspard de 
B dlcville: ami 1 doubted not that the great Conde himself 
was by tliis time at the head of the troops opposed to us. 
The next (ioiiclusion was, that if ho really were so, we slioiild 
not be long without having reason to be quite certain of his 
prjt?»encc; and such were the motives that induced me to 
take the pi-ecautious I have related. 

Kay, more; so strong was the impression upon my mind 
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that many hours wotild not elapse before we should hare 
cause for activity and exertion, that I would not take off 
my own clothes; hut, after having suffered the hoises to 
rest for five or six Lours, I ordered them to he again saddled 
towards nine o’clock, and placing a sentry at the end of the 
gardon, I lay down for an hour or two on the table in the 
inn kitchen, the door of which was left open, that I might 
hear the first alarm. Every thing remained quiet, however, 
till midnight, when the sentry paused by the door to inform 
me that he had seen some lights moving through the wood 
in the direction of Montargis, I instantly sprang up and 
went out into the garden, but the lights had disappeared; 
and though I gazed out for several minutes, I could see 
nothing to confirm the soldier’s account. As I was about 
to turn away, I heard a dull sort of sound coming up from 
the valley; and the moment afterwards a small spot of light 
appeared in the direction of the farm-house nearest to the 
stream. In a moment it grew larger, increased into a blaze, 
my other watchers took up the signal, fire after fire blazed 
up along the side of the hill, and ordering the heacon^on 
the mill to be instantly fired, 1 commanded the men to nmunt 
and draw out upon the high road, while I went down to 
reconnoitre what was passing in the valley. Scarcely had I 
taken a dozen steps in that direction, however, when one of 
the furiiiers, on whom I could depend, came up in breathless 
haste, to inform me that the arante>garde of the enemy had 
marched out of the village, and were taking their way down 
the course of the stream. Another large body, he said, was 
advancing by the high road in the same direction ; and as 
1 doubted not now that the lights which the sciitry had seen 
towards the north-west had been a third division following 
the road from Chatillon, it seemed clear that the enemy’s 
whole force >vere advancing upon the quarters of the Mare- 
chal d’llocquiiicourt, at Bleiiau. Instantly sending on a 
trooper with this intelligence to Monsieur do Tureune, and 
another to Monsieur d’fiocquincourt with tlio same news— 
which last courier, by the way, 1 chose because ho was 
famous for speed — 1 prepared to lead my troop into the 
valley, in order to take advantage of anything that might 
occur, rather choosing to risk a little without orders than.to 
remain in inactivity. When I had proceeded half-way down 
a steep and narrow lane^ which conducted directly towards 
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*<me of the gates of the park, 1 caught a glimpse of a large 
body of the enemy winding over a hill, which lay flat and 
dark against the sky, now faintly lighted by the beams of 
the rising moon. From what I saw, I concluded that it 
was their rear-guard, which was thus accidentally exjiosed 
to my sight; but the moment after, a dull reddish colour 
began to tinge the clouds, just above the chateau of Virmont, 
growing brighter and brighter every moment, with a sort of 
flickering reflection, which showed that some large mass of 
buildings was on fire in that direction. The trees of the 
park prevented us from seeing what was the precise cause; 
but, filled with apprehension in regard to Mademoiselle de 
Villardiri and good Father Ferdinand, I liurried our advance 
as much as the nature of the ground would admit, forded 
the river opposite the park, and forcing the gate, which was 
locked, soon found myself in one of tlie alleys that led 
directly to the chateau. 

Tlie light we had seen no longer wanted any explanation. 
Tbxougli tlie long perspective of the trees I saw the house 
and all its oiffices in one general blaze, while on the terrace, 
in front of the chateau, a small body of infantry appeared, 
drawn up in military array, contemplating the spectacle 
which tlieir own hands had produced. We were at such a 
distance, and tlie noise in the neighbourhood of the burning 
building was so great, that the enemy neither saw nor 
beard our fir^t entrance into the park, although the bright 
light in which they stood enabled us to remark their move- 
ments as well as if it had been day. I had at this time 
about eighty men with me, almost every one of them bora 
in the neighbourhood; and well knowing what are the 
feelings of those who sec the flame of warfare brought to 
their own homestead, I merely said, “ Now, my men, if you 
have the feelings of men, follow me, to avenge your lord 
and your commander. You, Bourdon, lead your men round 
by the alley on the left, where they will not see you; I will 
take round by the right; and when we get to the sloping 
ground which leads up to the terrace, let us charge them 
on both flanks, and drive them into the flames they have 
kindled.’* 

This plan was executed as soon as proposed. Bourdon, 
my lieutenant, led one half of the troop to the jeft of the 
tcrrac(^ tT/i ■" • 
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side; and though the cuemy had by this time become aware 
of our approath, and received us with a severe fire of 
musketry, we charged them with all the determination of 
hatred and revenge, and cut them down almost io a man. 
At that moment, however, an event occurred, wlilcli in the 
passion and heat of the cireum stances, 1 had no! at' all 
anticipated. A much larger body of infantry than that 
which had occupied the terrace drew out from the court 
behind, and I had just time to 1‘ccogrdsc in their commander 
my old enemy, Gaspard de Belleville, when the «ord w'as 
given to fire. Ten or twelve of my men dropped round 
about me in a moment; a violent blow seemed to strike my 
right shoulder, and wdlh a strange feeling of talntnesa I 
fell headlong from niy horse. I made one inellcctual effort 
to rise; but as 1 did so, the terrace, the park, the conflict 
that was still going on, and the burning chateau, swam 
round <and round before my eyes; the feeling of faint sick- 
ness increased, more and more, and in another instant 
complete forgetfulness of every thing came over me. ^<^arly 
two hours must have passed as 1 lay in this state; an&wlieii 
I recovci^d my senses, 1 found myself cast carelessly upon 
a baggage-waggon, stiff, bruised, and in groat pain, though 
a number ot liaiulages round my neck and shoulders, showed 
me that 1 had been tended with some degree of care. It 
was still night, but there was a slight tinge of grtiV in tho 
sky, which spoke that morning was not far distant, and by 
tlie noise of other wniggons and the tramp of nnircbii.g jnen, 
I judged that 1 was carried along with a reiiViiting army. 
In the front part of the waggon, at a very sliort (ll;*.ranee iroin 
me, sat a female figure, the counteiiauce of wh <•!» 1 c'<.nld 
not distinguirh in the darkness; but a groan breaking IVom 
my lips, as tlie jolts of tbe vehicle gave me a dt^ rce of 
agony indcstM-ibablo, caused her to approach and take my 
head in her lap, adding a few words of comfort. Tbe voice 
I recognised at once as that of Suzette, wlio had hten the 
aervantft of Madame de Vilianlin; hiit it was so chidiged 
in its tone, so low and sad, that I was almost led to doubt 
whether my ear had not deceived me. A fcading of abhor- 
rence towards the woman, excited corlainlv looie by my 
suspicions than by my kr.owledge, would have made mo 
shrink from her had it been possible. So weak, however, 
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the pain of the attempt only called another groan from my 
bosom, which drew her attention still more towards me. 
Whether she had any particular motive in the care she took 
of me, or whether it sprung a* one from that tender-hi'arted- 
ness, which even the worst of women leel on beholding 
suffering aTid distress, ot course 1 could not tell; but to do 
her but justice, she certainly tended me most kindly, and 
just as day was breaking, we found ourselves at the little 
town of Cliateau Renard. Here she descended from the 
waggon, and was giving directions to the drivers to lift me 
gently into a little auherge, when Gaspard de Belleville 
himself, riding up at full speed, caught her by the shoulder, 
and giving her a rude shake, exclaimed, “ Get up! get up! 
You arc not going to halt here!” and then turning to the 
waggoners, he cursed them brutally for having paused at all, 
ordering them to moke all speed onwai‘d towards Cham- 
pagne. 

“What in the devil’s name have you tliere?” he ex- 
olaimod, pointing towards me, whose face he could not very 
well see. 

“ Only a wounded officer,” replied Suzotte. 

“ And w’hat business has a wounded officer on your 
waggoti?” cried he, sharply; “but got up, get up, and lose 
no time;” and riding on to the waggons which had preceded 
ns, and which had likewise halted, he a])parentiy gave more 
particular orders, and then galloped back, caliiug to SiJuzette 
as lie passed, to make the best of her way to Marou, and 
wait his coming there. 

As I had never heard of Marou in my life, 1 w'as of 
course at a loss to know in what direction 1 was about to 
be borne; but, to tell the truth, in the state of fcchlenesa 
and j>ain in which I then was, 1 cared so little what became 
of me, that I did not give tlie matter a second thought. 
The waggon rolled on; but at aliitle village, about liv^miles 
f irthcr on, we were obliged to pause till tresii horses could 
be procured; and as this w'as not to be done without com- 
pulsion, a good deal or time was lost, while, lying on the 
top of the packages with which the vcliicle was loaded, 
wounded, exhausted, and feverish, I suffered more than it 
is possible to describe. It luckily happened tiiat tlie sky 
was dull and cloudy; for had it been one of tliosc hot op- 
pressive days, which are sometimes met with in April, I do 
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not thint I should haN e boon alive at night. Suzette, how* 
ever» was kinder than I imagined she could have been: 
brought me drink several times, to assuage the burning 
thirst that now consumed me, assured me that before night 
I should have a surgeon to dress my wounds, and did all in 
her power to keep up my spirits and to soothe my pain, A 
change had apparently taken place in her feelings since last 
I had beheld her, and a change had also taken place in her 
appearance; for I saw, and remembered afterwards, though 
it made but little impression on my mind at the time, that 
hot dress was very different from that in which she had ap- 
peared in Bourdeaux; and indeed, the only mode of convey- 
ance wliich was assigned to her would have rendered any 
other apparel than that of the simplest kind both ridiculous 
and cumbersome. 

Through the whole of that day we travelled on, accom- 
panied, as it appeared to me. by a small party of horse; hut, 
nevertheless, Gaspard de Belleville did not again make his 
appearance, apd towards night we halted at a village near 
Joigny. Here a surgeon was procured for me, who, though 
none of the best, contrived to extract the ball out of my 
side, after putting me to terrible torture for nearly half an 
hour. The relief, however, that 1 experienced was imme- 
diate; and the wound being properly dressed, 1 fell sound 
asleep, even before I was removed from the table on which 
the operation had been performed. The next morning early 
I found Suzette again by the side of the straw-bed on which 
I was stretched; and by this time I had recovered sufficient 
strength to ask her what had become of Father Ferdinand 
and Mademoiselle de Villardin, when the chateau of Virmout 
had been burned. She replied, that she could not tell, as 
she had,not come up till afterwards; and she added, at the 
same time, an injunction not to trouble myself about other 
people, but to keep as quiet as circumstances would permit, 
cut of consideration for mysedf. 

This warning was uttered with a touch of that flippancy 
which iiad been her characteristic while in the service of 
Modarno do Villardin, but it was the only remaining trait 
of tlio kind that I now remarked. It was suflicient, how- 
ver, to make me turn from her again in some degree of 

.gust, by awakening all the memories of the past; but she 
not seem to perceive any emotion of the sort, and the 
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party being once more prepared to set ont, I was again 
placed on the waggon, though a pile of straw had been spread 
to form a sort of bed for me on the top of the packages, 
and a piece of canvas had been drawn across as an awning 
for my head. Another day's journey brought us about 
twenty miles further in Champagne, and towards four 
o’clock, the waggon in which I was placed stopped at the 
turning of a cross-road, near which was a farm-house, A 
number of the peasants were called up to the side of the 
vehicle; p.nd luuler the directions of Suzette, several of the 
ac]ta:';^*.s Nvlii'/h it contained were carried down the road. A 
couple of j;l:s.rik.^ were then procured, and being tied together, 
I was placed thereon, and lifted up from the ground by four 
stout men, who proceeded to bear me in the direction which 
those who carried the baggage had already taken. At the 
distance of about a mile anil a half from the high road wc 
came to a house, which, though distinguishable in every 
reB[)ect from a farm, did not at all deserve the name of a 
chateau. It was, indeed, one of those dwellings which, 
at :4uit time, were commotdy called in France o, gentilhom* 
and which were generally inhabited by persons of 
gentle birth hut small fortunes, who, after having served in 
the army tlic customary five or six years, retired to fit their 
yomigcr dilldreu .^or becoming lawyers, ahbes, and soldiers 
of fortune, while the heir of the estate prepared to tread 
exactly in his Ihther’s footsteps, and follow the same laud- 
able and quiet path. 

Up the steps of this building was I carried by my sturdy 
bcai ers, and in the hall I found Suzotte, who had preceded 
us by some minutes, giving orders for my accommodation 
to two or three servants, male and female, who called her 
inadaine, and acknowledged her commands as those of their 
mistress. Carried into a neat small chamber on the ground 
floor, 1 was undressed by the hands of the lacquey, and put 
to hod. In a few hours more a surgeon visited me, and I 
saw no one else hut himself and the servant for two or three 
days, except when, oneo every morning, Suzette visited my 
hc.l-sido, asked briefly whether I was getting better, and 
left me as soon as I had replied. 

'Oil the Iburth day, however, when she appeared, she sat 
down by n\Y bed-side, and instead of addressing mo in the 
usual hurried maimer, she paused thoughtfully, and looked 
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anxiously in my face, even Wore she inquired after my 
health. Her whole manner, indeed, was absent and agitated; 
and after two or three remarks on indifferent subjects, she 
said, abruptly, “ I have something to tell you. Monsieur 
Hall, which must be told, and which shall be told, though 
I had intended to wait for two or three days longer, till 
you were well enough to hear it, and I had got courage 
enough to tell it; but he is coming homo to-morrow, and 
heaven knows! if I do not tell it now, whether I shall ever 
be permitted to tell it at all.” 

As there was much that she bad in her power to ooia- 
municate, which I would have given my right hand to hear, 
I assured her that I was quite well enough to attend to 
and remember everything she might say. She hesitated, 
however, long, although it was evident tliat it was the 
question how to tell her tale, not any doubt in regard to 
telling it, that embarrasfed her; and after bcgiiming and 
breaking off at least twenty times, she at length summoned 
courage, and proceeded with her story as follows: — 

“ suzette’s confession, 

I must make what 1 have to say a sort of history,'* 
she said, “ in order that yow may understand me clearly. 
In my early life you, of course, would find no mamicr of 
interest, and I sliall only tell you, as some excuse for much 
that liappencd after, that buth my parents died w'ben 1 was 
young, and left me, before my education had commenced, 
to the care of a brother, who, though a dari?)g, clever, 
courageous 3 ^oung man was wild, obstinate, and headstrong 
himself, and therefore, but little fitted to guide or direct me. 
He served early in various capacities in the navy ; hut as 
he never thought of saving any\hing which niiglit have put 
us in a better station in life, the best that he could do for 
me was K; fit me for the station of waiting- worn an to a lady 
of liigh rank, and to obtain for mo that situation in the 
family of Madame de Villardin. I fallowed my mistress 
to Paris, where I learnt from other women in the same 
situation, all that is had and foolish in the character of a 
Parisian souhrette, and added a vast quantity ol conceit 
and ohstinac}" of my otvn. My mistress 'was gay and light, 
but in those respects she was not more so than every other 
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woman in Paris, while, at the same time, she differed from 
all of them in never suffering herself to believe that it was 
possible to wrong her husband, even by a tiiought. This 
purity of mind, however, which should have nmde me ad- 
mire and love her, had, I am sorry to say, quite the contrary 
effect. Almost every otlier suivante with whom I was 
acquainted in Paris was the conhdante of her mistress, 
and the depositary of a number of secrets whidi would not 
have well suited the pnhliii eye. I had learned, too, from 
the femme'-dc-ehamhre of Madame de Monthascn, and several 
others, that a woman w'us never sure of her ]dace, secure 
of her perquisites, or, in short, was half so well treated, as 
wlien her mistress was engaged in some affair which put 
her, in a degree, into the power of her soubrette. Tims, 
those qualities in Jkladnme de Villardiii wliicli best entiiled 
her to res]^ct and affection, produced quite a different 
result with me. I confess, too, that I often did my best, 
as far as I could, without ruining myself in her opinion, to 
lead her to follow the example set her by so matiy of her 
friends and acquaintances ; but though at first this would 
have app^'ared an easy task, from her appareiit* thoughtle.ss- 
ness and great love of admiration, yet I found that the 
endeavour was in vain, and I soon learned that if I risked 
any hold counsel of the kind, 1 should soon be dismissed in 
disgrace. 

About that time Monsieur de Belleville, the only son 
of the gentleman to whom this property then belonged, was 
admitted, as a great favour, amongst the p.\ges of Monsieur 
de Villarclin. He wms but fiticen, and 1 was twenty : he 
was the son of a gentleman, 1 of the class bourocoise; but, 
notwithstaiuling all these obstacles, I determined, from the 
moment that he entered the family, to make ii my business 
so to captivate him, as to relieve myself irom a situation 
that I detested, by becoming bis wife. To oljtaiii tlii:;; end 
there were few things that I would not have done, and I 
soon found that, thanks to his natural tli.sp<Jsition and my 
own address, I was very likely to succeed, as soon as 
Monsieur do Villardiu obtained for him tliat e(nnmis^ion 
which it was understood he Was to receive at the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. 

** Such was the state of things when you entered the 
dwelling of Monsieur de Villardin, and some quarrel took 
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place between yon and Gaspard, which ended in his con- 
volving a hatred for you, ivhich never was and never will be 
quenched. He, of course, communicated his hatred to me, 
and more than one scheme did we form between us, for the 
purpose of compelling you to quit the dwelling we inhabited. 
This was the extent of our design at first, but it soon spread 
out to baser and more criminal purposes, which, for motives 
that I may hereafter explain, I am now about to reveal to 
you fully. The high estimation in which you were held by 
Monsieur de Villardin, of course acted upon Gaspard in 
adding envy to dislike; but, before two months were over, 
he found an opportunity of gratifying both, which lie did 
not fail to seize. You communicated, one day, it seems, to 
Monsieur de Villardin, in his presence, that you had rescued 
a man from the gallows, and without well knowing whether 
the consequence would be your own death in place of the 
malefactor, or your imprisonment in the Bastille for life, he 
found means of informing against you that very night, and 
had you not been promptly sent from Paris, you would have 
been arrested the next morning. 

** About that time the Count de Mesnil first began to visit 
at the hotel of Monsieur de Villardin, and I soon saw that 
regard for his friend was rapidly giving place to admiration 
for his friend’s wife; and of course 1 had no objection to 
promote his views, though I perceived from the first that 
Madame de Villardin looked upon him with, if anything, 
less complacency than she did ujion the other gen demon 
who frequented our house. As I knew, however, that tlio 
estates of Monsieur de Mesnil were in the immediate vicinity 
of those belonging to Monsieur de Villardin, in Brittany, and 
as mv brother, whom I was very anxious to see, ami wliom 
I truly loved, was in tliat province, I determined to try 
whctlier I could not bring about a removal of the wliole 
fomily tljither; and taking advantage of Monsieur do 
Villardin’s jealousy, which I had long marked as an engine 
to be ma'le use of in case of necessity, I contrived by a few 
well direclod hints and words to make him quit Paris in 
haste, and proceed to the Pres VaUee. His jealousy, inde.ed, 
went farther than 1 had intended; and he was foolish enough 
to give way to a vehement fit of passion with his wife, 
which inflicted the first deep and painful stroke upon her 
domestic hajipiness. Although 1 had not intcndc l this, 1 
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confess it did not give mo any groat pain, for I sincerely 
disliked my mistress, while affecting to be very much at- 
tached to her. In the meanwhile, the hatred of Gaspard 
towards you increased rather than diminished, as well as 
his passion for myself, which had, by this time, become os 
ardent as I could desire it« Some of our love meetings, 
however, in the woods of the Pres Vallee had, as it seemed, 
been observed by some one, who communicated the facts to 
the duchess. She immediately spoke to me upon the sub- 
ject, and that in too severe a manner to be forgotten or 
forgiven by one of rny disposition. On her accusing me of 
lightness of conduct towards a boy like Gaspard, 1 replied, 
•What if ho chose to marry me?’ But this only called, 
down upon me a more severe reproof; and sho pointed out 
the difference of age and station in such a tone as made my 
blood boil, adding, that if ever I were seen walking with 
him again, she would ' instantly commuuicate the whole 
affair to Monsieur de Villardin, and at once dismiss me from 
her service. Of all this I, of course, informed Gaspard, and 
our prejudice against you led us to conclude, though X bow 
know tuat we did so erroneously, that you had acted as a 
spy upon our conduct. The consequence was, that we 
determined upon a plan, the object of which waa^at once to 
revenge ourselves upon you and upon my mistress. I must 
not paint myself or him, however, in worse colours than we 
deserve, and 1 must say that we neither of us contemplated 
the full extent of evil that was likely to ensue from the 
very designs that we formed. Neither Gaspard nor myself 
had ever received any strict or powerful principles, and, 
therefore, much that was rcaUy wrong we did not regard 
as any evil, while that which we really did know to be im- 
proper, our passions induced us to undertake at all risks. 
The plan which we formed 1 will now tell you. But you 
are fatigued/' she added; “and the surgeon warned me to 
keep you from alt;[eonversation. I am obliged, indeed, to 
disobey his direedons, for 1 sliall have no other opportunity 
than that afforded me by to-day, to relate to you events 
which you must promise me faithfully to recapitulate, word 
for word, as far as you can remember, to Monsieur de 
ViWardin. However, to-day is still ours, and as you are 
now fatigued, 1 will leave you for a couple of hours, and 
finish my stoiy wheu I return/’ 
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I vould fain have persuaded her conclude it at eiiCAj 
-and endeavoured to make her believe that I was reallj not 
fatigued ; but I rather iinagifie that^iny appearance contra- 
dicted the assertion j and adhering;! to her determiuation, 
flhe left me to repose. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


It may he easily conceived, that every word T Lad just heard 
had interested me deeply, and Suzette might certainly have 
continued her history without agitating me more than my 
•own thoughts did while she was abvsent. I counted every 
moment till her retiini; and when at length she re-appeared, 
1 engorly hosought her to proceed with her explanation, 
wh it'll she did at once, in a brief, even abru])r style, that 
led me to imagine that she was under the constant appre- 
hension of interruption. 

“ As 1 had anticipated,” she continued, “ the Count d© 
Mesnil was not long in following us into Brittany, and 
having seen how easily the mind of Monsieur dc, VilLirdin 
was to be worked upon, Gaspard and myself detomiincd, as 
could not render the duchess guilty, to render her hus- 
band iealoiis. Nor did wo now setjk to do so incompletely, 
by raising vague suspicions, but wc proposed to give him 
such evidence of the conduct of Madame de Villardin, and 
of your connivance in the views of the Count do Mesnil, that 
we should rid ourselves of you for ever, ]>laoe tlie Juke en- 
tirely in our power, and gain the highest place in the confi- 
dence of our lord. 

“Monsieur de Mesnil was not at all unaware of the in- 
fluence of the maid in such pursuits as that in wliich he was 
then engaged, and on liis first visit to the Ihos Vallee, he 
found an ojiportunity of holding a long coufiu-ence with me, 
the result of wdiich was no small increase of hope on Jiis 
part, and considerable profits on mine. Although he was, 
ft is true, o:io of tliosc men wlu) call themselves men ot plea- 
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Stiine^ and who mahe intrigue not only a business, hut a toil- 
fiome one, in the present instance 1 found that he had been 
drawn beyond ail cold calculations, and that he was cert,>inly 
in love as deeply and passionately as any boy. He besought 
me, eagerly and anxiously, to obtain for him but a lock of 
my mistress’s hair; and of course this was no very difficult 
undertaking. The lock was easily cut away unperceived, 
while I was superintending her toilet; and having enclosed 
it in a locket which the count had given me for the purpose, 
I took the liberty of adding thereto part of a broad blue 
riband, which my mistress had bought just before we quitted 
Paris, trusting that the ingenuity of Gaspard and myself 
would easily find some means of bringing these objects under 
the notice of Monsieur de Villardin. ‘ The next tiling was, if 
possible, to make you the bearer of the packet to Monsieur 
de Mcsnil; and Gaspard caused one of the younger pages 
to give the locket itself, carefully wrapped in numerous eu- 
velopes, into your hands, begging you, the first time you 
passed in huntmg near the chateau of the count, to deliver 
it tahis iutendant. The outer paper was addressed to the 
intendaiit, the inner bore the superscription of Monsieur de 
Mcsnil, written in a hand as nearly similar to that of the 
duchess as I could make it. The boy who gave it to you 
was tcld, in case of after-inquiry on the part of Monsieur 
de Villardin, to say boldly that Gaspard gave it him; 
Gaspard was to put it upon me, and 1 -was at once to avow 
that I had received the packet from Madame de Villardin, 
each declaring our ignorance of the contents, but Gaspard 
vowdng that he had heard the duchess direct me to place it 
carefully in your hands, as you would know what to do with 
it. In addition to this. I was to excuse iny not having 
given it to you myself, on the score of iny dislike to you; 
and Gaspard was to make tlie same apology, adding, that 
he had seen too much of your cogging with Monsieur do 
Mesnil to have anything to do with the business. The next 
part of our plan was to have you so well watched, that wo 
should ebiaiii information of when you were likely to deliver 
the packet, which we well knew you would do boldly and 
without concealment, and then to excite the suspicions of 
the duke, who, we doubted not, would instantly stop the 
packet and examine its contents, 

*‘Such was the scheme we formed, adding thereto a 
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tbousand minor touclies, in order to make every part tell 
against you and the duchess; hut ihe iinpatluice of the 
Count de Mesnil ruined all. He retui'iied to the Pi e:' Vallee 
the very day after you had received the comiuissinn, and, 
taking me off my guard, led me foolishly to acknowledge 
that I had obtained the lock of hair he sought. Under those 
circumstances, there was nothing farther to be dene tluui to 
get the packet out of your hands, which was effected 
means of the boy who had given it to you; and tlie count, 
who on that occasion stayed three days at tlie cluiteau, re- 
ceived it with both delight and gratitude, of which last 
affection I received golden proofs. On the very day of his 
departure, Gaspard discovered that the duke was called to 
Rennes on business which would detain him in tliat city 
many hours; and of course, through my intervention, this 
piece of news was communicated to Monsieur de Mesiiil be- 
fore he took his leave. He did not inform me what use he 
intended to make of these tidings, but I took good care to 
see that all doors were open, and the two younger images out 
of the way. About half-an-hour after the duke’s dti])arture 
for Rennes, 1 saw the count approaching on foot; and, 
turning from the window to my embroidery, 1 leit the rest 
to take its course. 

In less than ten minutes, the duchess entered her 
chamber, with her cheek flushed and her eyes flashing, and 
I easily discovered, from her whole appearance, that j\.loiisicur 
de Mesnil had received a rebuff, for which I deteriniucd to 
console him by calling to his mind all that perseverance can 
do with woman. In this purpose, however, I was disap- 
pointed, for I never saw the count again. I suspect,” sho 
added, gazing on me steadily, “ that you could tell Tiiore in 
regard to that affair; but no matter; 1 am maliing a con- 
fession, not receiving one. Shortly after tlie disa})]>oranc6 
of the Count de Mesnil, Monsieur de Villardln sent fur me 
one evening, and directed me to obtain for him, wlihout 
appearing to do so, a lock of his lady’s hair; but conscience 
making me think he had suspected what I had done, 1 cried, 
‘ Lord, sir! it is impossible without her discovering me ! ^ 
Nothing I could have said would have tended more to aggra- 
vate his suspicions in regard to his wife, and ho bade me, 
sharply, do as he directed, whether she disccn crcd me or 
aot. His orders were obeyed without difficulty, and the 
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same night I gave him a small portion of the duchess’s hair, 
which 1 assured him was all that 1 could obtain without 
being found. He took it eagerly, and forgetting, in his 
jealous vehemence, that 1 was in the room, he drew forth a 
locket and a riband, which showed me plainly enough that 
he at least must have seen Monsieur de Mesnil since 1 had 
set eyes upon him. He caught me gazing at the locket as 
he compared the hair within it with that he held in his hand, 
and angrily bade me quit the room; but the discovery did 
no harm to our plans, for once having suffered his feelings 
to appear before me, he was less scrupulous afterwards jn 
questioning me upon the subject. Gaspard was the agent 
by whom 1 was generally called to his presence, and while 
we left his suspicions against our lady in the same state as 
we found them, wo endeavoured, as far as we could, to in- 
culpate you, and to make him believe that you had been a 
confidant §nd favourite of the Count de Mesnil. In this, 
however, we were always frustrated; and seeing that there 
were facts within his own knowledge which rendered our 
most, artful insinuations in regard to you ineffectual, we 
were of course, obliged to proceed carefully. 

“ After our change of residence, however, and the fresh 
degree of favour you acquired at Dumont, we determined 
upon laying some new scheme for your destruction . Madame 
de Villardin, I thought, had been punished enough, and I 
began almost to he sorry that 1 had done as 1 had done ; 
for I believe a woman is never altogether without compas- 
sion for the sorrows of a woman, unless she be jealous of 
her. I saw peace and a certain degree of happiness re- 
stored between the duke and his wife after the arrival of 
Father Ferdinand, with more satisfaction than I had ima- 
gined I could have done a month before ; but Gaspard felt 
differently, and was continually urging me to proceed with 
our former plans, and still endeavoured to rouse the suspi- 
cions of the duke against you in regard to the Count de 
Me.^nil, asking whether I could not place some of the riband 
which had been attached to the locket in your apartments, 
and suggesting many another scheme of the kind. I re- 
sisted, however, till at length one unfortunate evening we 
were seen together, walking after dark in the park, with 
my arm clasped in his, and his arm round my waist. The 
next day, the duchess again spoke to me in even more 
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sevd'c terms than before, and told me that I muet prepare 
to leave lier sonice at the expiration of a month. My re- 
Bolutioii wae now taken. I soothed, flattered, lamented, 
expressed my contrition, and promised a diflerent conduct ; 
but still she adhered to her determination, though, at the 
same time, she assured me that she would take core to 

f laee mo well in Paris. Affecting to forget all her severity, 
the next dayaugaged her in the examination of her ward- 
robe, and taking care to flx her attention particularly on 
that fatal blue riband, which had been curtailed by my 
hands in order to attach a part of it to the locket, 1 made 
a sudden pretext to leave her, ran to Monsieur de Villardin, 
and told him that I felt it my duty to acknowledge that 1 
had just seen in the hands of my lady a part of the very same 
riband which I had once beheld in his own, fixed to a locket 
that seemed to give him great uneasiness. He scarcely 
heard half that I said, but, flying to his wife's dressing- 
room, gave way to a fit of passion which was fearful even 
to mo. The result you well know, and probably are better 
acquainted with many of the particulars than 1 am. All 1 
will say on that score,” she added, somewhat sternly, ‘‘is, 
that it was a strange thing a bridge which had borne horses 
three or four days before, should give way under the we%ht 
of two people on foot. Do you think, young gentleman, 
that the weight of Monsieur de Tillardin's suspicions, and 
of the duchess’s sorrows, was suf^cient to bre^ it downf 
However, if you had any hand in that deed too, my con- 
fession may make you feel some part of the jieHtorse that 1 
have felt since.” 

“ In regard to the matter you speak of,” I replied, “ 1 
know no more than you do. It was extraordinary that the 
bridge should break; but yet such circumstances have hap- 
pened before, and will again, without any one being able to 
tell why the structure that was firm at one moment should 
give way the next.” 

She shook her head doubtingly, and then went on: — “I 
have now told you all that matters much for you to hear, 
and you must promise mo to repeat the whole to Monsieur 
de Villardin, word for word, as far as you can recollect it.” 

“I do not well see,” 1 replied, “what object is to be 
gained by doing so. The duchess is dead; his suspiciooB 
were unjust; and I see no reason why I .should wring hia 
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heart by Tecallinyf events to his memory, of which time it- 
self has scarcely been able to soften the remembrance.*’ 

“If you do not tell him,” she cried vehemently, “you 
shall not return to him for years. But stay,” slie added, 
perhaps recollecting that I was not easily moved by threats, 
“have you so little the feelings of honour, so small a por- 
tion of chivalrous spirit, as not to think it worth while to 
clear the reputation of an injured lady, even though she be 
dead?” 

“ I should certainly think it worth while,” I replied, “did 
her reputation require any defence, even to her husband: 
but such is not the case; and at this moment. Monsieur do 
Villardin is as completely convinced of his wife’s innocence 
as you have ever been.” 

“Indeed!” she replied, “indeed!” and gazing on my 
countenance for a moment or two, with a look in which 
surprise was mingled in some degree with disappointment, 
she repeated more than once the word, “indeed!” The 
.instant after, she added, however, “ Still you must tell him 
what I have said, for the mind of a suspicious man can never 
have too conclusive an evidence to remove his doubts; and 
it there be one point left uncleared, suspicion will hang round 
it still, and haunt him to his very last day.” 

I knew what she said to he tni^; hut her eagerness in the 
business, joined with the traits of art and deceit which she 
had just before acknowledged, made me also suspicious .of 
her motives; Mid as I did not wish without cause to he the 
instrument of indicting deep pain on Monsieur de Villardin, 
I resolved not to undertake the commission, till she had 
explained the anxiety she manifested to induce me to do so. 
“If you will tell me,” I replied, *‘what are your red 
motives, and why you cannot make this confession by letter, 
as well as by my intervention, I will undertake what you 
desire, should I find your explanation satisfy me; hut 1 will 
undertake it on no other terms; and should you wish to 
conanunicate farther with Monsieur de Villardin, you must 
do so in writing.” 

“ My heart is better than you think it, young gentle- 
man,” she answered, somewhat bitterly; “hut I forgive 
your doubts, for my conduct was evil enough when you 
knew me, and I fear is not over good even now. However, 
my motives for desiring you to hear this confession to Mon- 
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eieur de Vilkrdin, and for not trusting it to a common 
letter, are easily explained. You can cbooso the moment 
and the manner of making the communication, and I do not 
seek to pain, any more than necessary, one I have already 
pained too much. In the next place, my letter might never 
reach him; for though I seem to command all here, in sonio 
things I am watched as closely as a prisoner. The letter, 
too, might, and probably would, fall into the hands of one 
who would inflict upon me a hitter enough punishment for 
the crime of having written it, and therefore it is that I 
choose this means rather than another. As to why I piake 
the confession at all, if still need other motives, 1 can 
give you many; but you are too fatigued to hear them.” 

1 assured her that such was not the case, and beggedher, 
if she were really sincere, to assign the true causes for her 
conduct, in which case I promised to do exactly as she would 
have me. 

“ W(\\, then,” she said, *‘you must hear out my story, 
and it shall not be a long one. When I was dismissed from 
Dumont in disgrace, 1 retired to the little neighbouring 
town of St. Etienne, whence I wrote immediately to Gaspard 
de Belleville, who came to see me that night, and desired 
me to remain tranquilly where I was, as beyond doubt, 
Monsieur de Villardin wqjald soon obtain for him a commis- 
sion, which ho had long been of an age to hold. From him 
I learned that the information which had first caused my 
disgrace with my misti’ess, and had aftei^vards ruined me 
with tho duke, bad not been given by you, as we had sus- 
pected, but by Jerome, the old major-domo. I found, how- 
ever, that Gaspard had luckily escaped his lord^s indigna- 
tion; and as a consequence of all this, I remained at St. 
Etienne in some degree of concealment, it is true, but in 
great tranquillity regarding the result, as I saw that no 
separation was likely to take place between myself and 
Gaspard, which could diminish his passion or thwart my 
schemes respecting him. Suddenly, however, about four 
days after my dismissal, Gaspard himself appeared on horse- 
back, and in a hurried manner informed me that he was 
about to set oflF instantly for Bourdeaux, bearing letters from 
Monsie\tr clc Villardin to the Due de Bouillon, in whose 
regiment he was immediately to have a commission. He 
offered at tlio same time to take me with him, if I would 



consent, and to endeavour to obtain bis father's permissiou 
to marry me, after we had arrived at Guienne, Hitherto, 
I had always wisely avoided put^ting myself in any degree 
in his power, but now the fear of seeing all my plans over- 
turned by his removal from my influence, joined to his 
entreaties and persuasions, induced me weakly to consent, 
and that very night we set out together for Bourdeaux. 
Monsieur de Villardin had liberally supplied my lover with 
the money necessary both to perform the journey to Bour- 
deaux, and to meet all the flrst expenses of two years* ser- 
vice in the regiment of Monsieur de Bouillon, without 
trusting at all to his pay. I myself also had accumulated 
no small sum during the flve or six years I had remained 
with tho duchess; so that, on our arrival, we found our- 
selves enabled to live, not only in comfort, but in profusion. 
Splendour, dress, and admiration, became my passion; but 
the arrival of Monsieur de Villardin and yourself, about a 
month afterwards, soon obliged me to seek retirement once 
more. Although 1 felt the necessity, for the sake of 
GaspareVs interests, of concealing my connexion with him 
from liis former lord, yet my meeting with you in the streets 
of Bourdeaux was not displeasing to me, as 1 felt a degree 
of amusement in fancying that I had dazzled you with the 
splendour of my appearance. As soon as the gates of the 
city were opened, after tho conclusion of the siege, Gaspard, 
who was left behind by Monsieur de Bouillon, to make a 
great number of arrangements which the duke liiinself had 
not time, to complete, received intelligence of his father's 
death, and I instantly pressed him to perform his promise, 
and legitimate our union by marriage. Gaspard, however, 
by this time, had acquired new ideas from his corninune with 
the world, and he evaded my request in such a manner as 
to leave very little doubt upou my mind in regard to his 
determination of breaking his promise. This opened my 
eyes to my weakness, and a fit of illness followed, which, 
tuougli hut of short duration, yet had the good effect of 
making me think very bitterly of many things that I had 
done. A good priest of the city took advantage of my state 
of mind to direct my repentance aright, and made me pro- 
mise, ere he would grant me absolution, that on the very 
first opportunity I would clear the character of Madame de 
Villardin in the eyes of her husband, I forgot this promise. 
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k is true, iir altei^eyeiDts, but I remember it now, and seek 
to inMl it. In tbe mean time, Craspard became alarmed at 
my situation, and all his former tenderness returned; but 
still, I am sure that he would have evaded tbe fulfilment of 
his promise, had not a circumstance fortunately occurjred to 
change my situation in regard to him. 

“After your departure from Bourdeaux, it became no 
longer necessary for me to use any concealment, and my 
loup was very generally laid aside. Thus it happened that 
I was walking with Gaspard, without any covering to my 
face, one day shortly after my recovery, when to my sur- 
prise, upon the bank of the river I was suddenly met by my 
brother, whom I had not seen for. several years, nor heard 
of at all since 1 returned to Brittany. I was recognised by 
him instantly, notwithstanding my fine apparel; though, to 
say the truth, the splendour of hts own appearance had 
almost made me doubt his identity. He embraced me 
tenderly; and the questions he asked concerning myself and 
Madame de Villardin, as well as the brief account he gave 
of his late adventure at sea, and of his having been driven 
by stress of weather into the Gironde, where ho had little 
expected to find me, soon disclosed our relationship te 
Gaspard, who had often heard me tell tales of my brother’s 
fierceness and prowess, which did not render the rencontre 
very palatable to him. It was even, I confess, somewhat 
terrific to myself; and when my brother asked who that 
gentleman was on whose arm I was leaning, and boldly con- 
cluded that it was my husband, I thought I should have 
Fainted. Our silence and our confusion soon made him 
aware of our relative situation; and the moment that he 
became so, he touched the hilt of his sword slightly with 
the forefinger of his right hand, saying, in a tone that was- 
not to be mistaken, ‘ Be so good as to follow me, sir; that 
lady will be able to find her way home by herself; nor shall 
1 have any difficulty in discovering her abode, after I have 
done with you.” Gaspard looked down and hesitated, 
although his honour as a soldier was concerned; and my 
brother was beginning to speak more loudly, and in a tone 
which might have called general attention upon us, when 
my lover replied, ‘ Have but a moment’s patience, sir, and 
1 think I can give you such an explanation of this business 
as will prove satisfactory to you.’ He thou bade me retura 
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borne, wbiepering tbo^ no barm would baf^pes, and lef6 
while he walked m with my brother towards the Chartreux* 

“I returned immediately to Our lodgings, where I re- 
mained in very greast anxiety for nem*ly two hours; hut at 
the mid of that time, my lover and my brother returned, 
accompaniecf by a priest, who asked me a number of ques- 
tions in regard to my own and Graspard’s freedom from all 
ties; and at length being satisfied, accompanied us to a 
neighbouring church, and pronounced the nuptial beno^ 
diction. 

“What might have been the consequences had wo » 
mained unmarried, 1 cannot tell; but, since the ceremony^ 
a rapid, though gradual, decrease of all sorts of kindness 
has taken plaee on the part of my husband. Rude and 
brutal usage is now all that I receive from him ; and, 
though, heaven knows, he is in no degree jealous, yet I one 
day said a few words, which have made him, during the 
whole of the last eampaign, drag me about with him from 
place to place, and never till the last affair at Virmont 
bas he sufiered me to be out of his sight for a day together. 
The fact is, that, weaiied with his ill usage, and seeing 
that patience and forbearance did nothing to remove it, I 
determined to try if I could not influence his fears, and 
took a solemn vow in his presence, that, if he did not 
change liis conduct, I would reveal all I knew to Monsieur 
de Villardin, of whom he still stands in great dread. The 
threat had the efiect for some time; but, not being able to 
conquer has morose and vindictive temper, he soon relapsed 
into greater unkindness than ever; and to prevent my put- 
ting in execution what 1 menaced, he will not suffer any of 
the servants even to deliver to the couriers a letter the 
contents of which he has not seen. Ever since he has kept 
me in his sight, treating me with cruelty and rudeness on 
all occasions; and even when, by order of the Prince de 
Conde, every sort of encumbrance was sent away from the 
army at Montargia and Chateau Renard, he gave me in 
charge to a party from his company, with strict orders not 
to suffer me to pause, or quit the direct road, till I reached 
this placo, which is the dwelling he inherited from his 
father, lie it was who prompted me first to retaliate upon 
others any pain that was inflicted upon myself; and though 
1 certainly should not accuse him, did net odrer motives 
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combine to make me reveal all to Monsieur de Villardiot 

J et in doing so I but make him reap the fruits of tliat which 
e himself has taught. 

“You have now three motives assigned you in explana- 
tion of my conduct : in the first place, my promise to the 
priest at Bourdeaux ; in the next place, the sincere desire 
of clearing every shadow away from the character of a vir- 
tuous lady, whom I wronged and traduced; and in the 
third place, my determination to punish a man who ill 
treats me, and whom,*' she added, with set teeth and a 
flashing eye, “and whom I hate from the bottom of my 
heart. I have another motive,” she proceeded, atcer giv- 
ing way to this hurst of passion, “ 1 have another motive, 
too, but it I will not tell to any one. This, however, I 
solemnly declare, as I hope for salvation, that very motive 
bvolves more than any other thing the desire of truly 
serving Monsieur de Villardin, and of doing that for which 
he himself hereafter may bless me. Now are you satis- 
fied?” 

“I am,** I replied, “and will certainly undertake the 
task, if ever I recover ; but, to put the matter beyond all 
doubt in the mind of Monsieur do Villardin, to-morrow you 
must give me a note to him, under your own hand, desiring 
him to believe fully all that I shall tell him in regard to 
your conduct towards Madame de Villardin.” 

“ Not to-morrow!” she said, “not to-morrow^ This very 
night, or it will be too late. I will write it in a moment:** 
and she left me abruptly to execute what she proposed. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


In a few minutes Suzette returned, and gave me a billet, 
signed with her name, in the course of which she prayed 
Monsieur de Villardin to believe all that 1 should tell him 
in regard to his unhappy wife. She seemed anxious now 
to leave me, and to drop the conversation ; bu't 1 detained 
her for a short time, to explain to me how and where she 
had found me on the night that 1 had received my wound ; 
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and she was in the act of telling me, hurriedly, that it was 
by mere accident, when steps sounded in the saloon ivhich 
opened into my apartment, and sho started up with evident 
marks of alarm. 

Her apprehensions were not without cause, for she had 
not time to quit the room, ere Gaspard de Belleville 
entered, booted and spurred as he had dismounted, and 
after giving a glance towards my bed, which evidently 
showed him who it was that had been the object of his 
wife’s care, he struck the unhappy woman a blow with his 
open hand that made her reel, asking her how she dared to 
bring one of the enemy within his doors. 

I was in no condition to oifer her any protection, but a 
person who had followed Gaspard into the apartment, 
though he did not very decidedly resent the blow, inter- 
posed to prevent another, and taking her by the hand, ho 
led her weeping to thef door, saying, at the same time, 

Come, come. Monsieur de Belleville, you must not strike 
a woman, and that woman my sister!” 

As soon as he had led Suzette out of the room, her bro- 
ther returned, and approaching her husband, who stood 
gazing upon me in sullen silence, from which I augured no 
very hospitable treatment, he turned his face full upon me 
also, when, not a little to my surprise, I recognised in 
Suzette’s brother my old acquaintance, Captain Hubert, of 
whose achievements in the forest I had been a witness, and 
nearly a victim. 

He was, evidently, not much slower in his recognition 
than myself, and although I had given him sufficient proofs 
of my discretion in regard to one of his professions, yet the 
exclamation of “ Diable!” which broke from him bcfoi e he 
was aware, showed me that he did not yet feel sale, and 
would willingly have avoided any fresh rencontre with such 
an inconvenient acquaintance. 

The prospects which my situation aflPorded were certainly 
not very consolatory at that moment. There 1 lay, inca- 
pable of offering resistance or of attempting escape, in the 
presence of two men, one of whom hated me with a good 
old inveterate enmity, which was quite sufficicnily mature 
to bear fruits of as bitter a kind as heart could desire ; 
while the other knew his life and reputation to he in my 
power the moment that 1 issued forth from those walls. L 
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had also enjoyed the means of learning by experience that 
neither of these worthy personages were very scrupulous as 
to their actions ; and certainly, if ever I calculated fully 
and seriously upon having my throat cut in cold blood, it 
was at that moment. 

I took good care, however, not to make the matter quite 
eertaiu by claiming any acquaintance with Captain Hubert, 
while at the same time 1 resolved to treat Gaspard de 
Belleville, whom I looked upon, after all, as the worst of 
the two, in the same manner that I would have treated any 
other officer in the service ef the Frinco de Gomle. 

“ Monsieur de Belleville,” I said, after having given him 
plenty of time to speak, without his uttering one word, “ I 
claim your protection and hospitality, as an officer and a 
gentleman ; and I beg, also, that you will have the good- 
ness, if the armies are in this vicinity, to send a trumpet to 
Monsieur de Villardin, or to Monsieur de Turenne, inform- 
ing either of them that I am a prisoner in your hands, and 
requesting them to negotiate my liberation.** , 

The impudence of the request seemed to strike him ' 
dumb ; and after staring at me for a minute longer, with a 
curling lip and contracted brow, he turned upon his heel, 
and taking his brother-in-law by the arm, walked out of 
the room without saying one w’ord, shutting and locking 
the door hchiiid him. 

That I was not numbered with my fathers that very night, 
was probably owing to two or throe circumstances, which 
affecting the brothers-in-)aw differently, prevented tliem 
from doing together what each separately might haveTieen 
very desirous of executing. In the first place, my resi- 
dence in his house was known to too many people for 
Gaspard to put me out of the way without a great chance 
of discovery; and it is also probable that lie did not at that 
time knoAv liow easy and unceremonious Buzette*s brother 
was in tlic disposal of obnoxious personages. On his part, 
Captain H uhert had some touch of humanity in his nature, 
and though the dislike which every man must feel to living 
in a state ot apprehension might have made him forget his 
belter nature, yet, as Gaspard was not aware of all his 
worthy relative’s former occupations, and it would have 
been necessary to communicate them to him, in order to 
arrange my destruction as a joint enterprise, there can be 
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no doult Aat tibe captain was wise in refrainmg« Indeed, 
it is more than probable that be looked upon me at that 
period as a safer depository of bis secret than his brother- 
in-law would have been ; and I think ho was right ; for no 
man that 1 know was more likely to use an advantage 
ungenerously than Gaspard do BeHevillc. 

These motives I have only, of course, assigned upon guess.; 
but they were the fruits of my reflections after J was left 
alone, and very much they certainly did console me, as I 
lay helpless enough in the house of my bitter enemy, with 
the door looked upon me, and no means of makmg my situa* 
tion known to any friend in the world* Many a time, how- 
ever, did 1 wish that Suzette had left me where slie found 
me, to take my chance of death or recovery; but all such 
wishes were in vain, and as the best thing I could do, I 
banished thought as soon as I could, and fell asleep, feeling, 
at the same time, very doubtful as to what world 1 should 
wake in when I next opened my eyes. 

Ko one, however, disturbed my slumber, and 1 was roused 
only the daylight streaming into my room. I felt myself 
better and stronger for my long sleep, and much need, in- 
deed, had I to be so, for after lying for two or three hours 
without any one bringing me meat or drink, a trooper entered 
my room, and told me that 1 must get up and dress myself. 
It was vain to resist, and therefore 1 made the attempt; but 
I was far too weak to accomplish the task myself; and it 
was only with ^ho continual assistance of the soldier, who 
acted as a valet-de-chambre, that I was enabled to put on 
the same torn and bloody habiliments in which I had been 
brought thither. 

W hen this unpleasant sort of t(^et was completed, the 
progress of which had perfectly satisfied my intendant that 
I was not capable of walking even across the room, one of 
the servants was called in, and between him and the trooper 
I was carried out through the saloon into the court-yard, 
in wiiich a light carriage, with two horses, was standing 
ready prepared. Although I was certainly not in the very 
best coiiditicm for travelling, yet, vrell knowing that oppo- 
sition would be in vain, of course I offered none to the pro- 
ceedings of those into whose hands I bad fallen; and was 
speedily lifted into the chaise, without much ceremony or 
consideration. Gaspard de Belleville,^ however, seemed 
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think that my companions were i^otnng too much lenity, 
and I heard his voice from m upper window, orderin or thein, 
in no very measured terms, to put me in any how, and above 
all things, to make haste. 

As soon as 1 was finally thrust into the machine, the 
trooper got in beside me, the man who had aided to carry 
me took his seat on the coach-box, and away we went, at a 
pace more fitted for a cavalry regiment at the charge tliaii 
for the carriage of a wounded man. While undergoing the 
operation of being dressed, 1 had discovered that the purse, 
which was on my person when I was wounded, had by some 
fortunate accident, been suffered to remain in my pocket; 
but this had been perceived by my new attendant also, and 
though he did not absolutely transfer the purse at once from 
my hands to his own, he soon gave me notice that he in- 
tended to make a gradual appropriation of its contents. 
Beyond all doubt, Gaspard de Belleville, who could not tell 
whether 1 had any money about me or not, had given the 
man a sufficient sum to defray his expenses on the road, 
and equally beyond doubt, as the fellow was evideivtly a 
trooper in some regiment of horse, he was paid for his ser- 
vices as usual. Nevertheless, scarcely had we proceeded 
throe miles, when he informed me that Monsieur le Capi- 
tainc de Belleville expected me to discharge the score at all 
the cabarets where we stopped on the road, and likewise to 
give him, my guard and attendant, the reasonable sum of 
four crowns per diem for his good company and assi.'taTice. 

Weak and uncomfortable as 1 was, this method of pro- 
ceeding amused me. An English blackguard would have 
committed robbery, and taken the purse without more ado; 
the Frenchman, however, was more moderate, and contented 
himself with cheating me out of the greater part of its con- 
tents. Though the result appeared likely to be much the 
same, yet there were conveniences attemlihg the French- 
man’s mode of proceeding of which I did not fail to take 
advantage; and representing to him civilly my weak state, 
and the pain and discomfort which I suffered from the furious 
jolting of the carriage, at that quick rate of progression, I 
pointed out to him that the more days we were upon the 
iourney the greater would be the amount of crowns to be 
given "to him; and, having discovered that his orders were 
to carry me to Stenay, a town on tlie Meuse, belougiug to 
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the Prince de Conde, I didi tkot scruple to assure him that^ 
if he would turn tlie horses’ heads the other way, and drive 
to the quaiters of Monsieur de Turenne, wherever they 
might he, a thousand crowns, and a serJeant’s post in my 
troop, should he his immediate reward. 

The man expressed himself highly obliged by my polite 
oih;>r, as he termed it, hut informed me at the same time, 
that he had three strong reasons for acting honestly in the 
present instance, and obeying the orders ho had received^ 
These were, that, in the first place, he would in all proba- 
bility he hanged if he went near the quarters of Monsieur de 
Turenne, as he had lately come over from his army to that of 
the Prince de Conde; in the next place, that the other party, 
to which he now belonged, might sooner or later hang him 
if he again changed sides; and lastly, that even if he could 
make up his mind to run all these risks, the man who was 
driving had his orders also, and would not sufier him to de- 
viate from the prescribed route. 

1 could not he^ acknowledging that these were all potent 
reasons, and as 1 saw that it would be in vain to combat 
their infiuence on his mind, 1 suffered myself to he rolled on 
towards Stenay, with no farther discussion than merely what 
was necessary to induce my conductors to give me as much 
repose as possible. My brief communication with the trooper 
had, however, established a sort of friendly intercourse be- 
tween us, which rendered him extremely civil during the rest 
of the journey; and from him 1 learned that, although Conde 
had completely defeated the Marechal d’Hoequincourt at 
Blenau, Turenne had, by the most splendid manoBuvres that 
it is possible to conceive, arrested the progress of the vic- 
torious army with a force of not one-third its number. The 
prince had himself turned his steps towards Paris, and Gas- 
pard de Belleville, as well as several superior officers, had 
been left to bring up a number of scattered parties which 
had spread over a part of Champagne and the Orlcanois, 
during the unsteady command of the Dukes of Beaufort and 
Nemours. He could tell me nothing, however, in regard to 
Monsieur de Villardin, his daughter, or Father Ferdinand, 
though he had been at no great distance, he said, from the 
chateau of Virmont at the time that it was fired, which was 
done, he declared, by the command of the Due de Nemours, 
in order to give notice to another division of the army that 
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the pmce was on hxs march. Kotwithatanding this assu- 
rance of my •compamon> 1 could not help thinking that 
Oaspard de Belleville had fully as much to do i/yith the 
conflagration as the Due de Nemours. 

Five days’ foumey brought us to Stenay, and in spite of 
tny wounds and my weakness, thanks to a constitution of 
iron, and an early hardening in the fiery furnace of the Eng- 
lish civil wars, I was far better at the end of the time than 
on the day whm we first set out After being admitted 
within the walla of the town, which was not permitted without 
manifold challenges and investigations, the carriage drove 
direct to the prison, where 1 was delivered into the hands of 
a man whose countenance was certainly as rugged as the 
stone walls amidst which he dwelt. Nor can I boast of 
having found his heart much softer ; for though the trooper 
who had accompanied me had recommended me to his no- 
tice, in my hearing, as a hon gargon^ no sooner were the 
doors closed upon me than a course of ill usage began, which 
was not destined to terminate for some time. My purse, 
rendered meagre by the frequent demands of tbe road^ was 
the first thing attacked, and from that moment vanished 
entirely. I was then thrust into one of the dungeons, with 
a pile of straw for a bed, and a little grated window of about 
mne inches square, looking out upon the ramparts, as my 
only source of light and air. Bread and water became my 
diet, and as the fioor of tbe dungeon was not particularly 
dry, it was with no small difficulty that I kept my self from 
the efiects of the damp. 

In reply to all my questions in regard to the authority by 
which 1 was there detained, the jailer merely told me that 
I was considered as a deserter from the army of the Prince 
de Conde, found fighting against him, and that 1 might think 
myself very well off that 1 had not been shot hnmediately. 
Although this was evidently a pretext, and I very well un- 
derstood that both Gaspard de BelleviUe, and good Captain 
JHubert, might greatly approve of my detention, yet I could 
mot bring myself to believe that this state of things could 
continue long ; and for the first two or three days of my 
imprisonment I consoled myself with the expectation of its 
apeedy termination. My health, also, 1 must confess, 
improved greatly under the severe regimen to which 1 was 
anbjected, and the ihealing mf inj wounds proceeded more 
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rapidly than I could have^at antieipated. Nevertheless, 
as day went by after day, and no relief came, my spirits fell, 
and my heart, hitherto ao buoyant under all the adversities 
and changes wlxich 1 liad met with, sunk oppressed beneath 
that most horrible of all inflictions, solitary confinement. 

No language can describe in the Blightest degree the state 
of my feelings in that prison, by the time that ten days had 
passed over my head within its walls. The lingering weari* 
ness of the moments, the faint ohillinesB of apprehension, the 
utter vacuity of each heavy day, the changeless, unceasing 
poring of thought upon one subject, the want of every event, 
however small, the burning thirst for freedom, and activity, 
and change, and the fresh air, and the fair face of nature, 
all combined to make a state of existence which was the y&ef 
essence of *'hope delayed that maketh the heart sick.” 

Often, often, 1 asked myself, when was this to end, or 
would it ever end ? Put in there by two lAen, to one of 
whom my freedom might be dangerous, and to the other, 
anything which afflicted me would be delightful, how 
could 1 tell tliat I might not be kept tliere for years ? la 
the state of the country, at that time, no investigation was 
ever likely to take place, no one would, in all probability, 
hear of my imprisoxmient, nobody would strive to obtain my 
release. Monsieur de Villardiu, doubtless, by this time, 
thought me dead, and I might feel perfectly sure that 
neither Gaspard de Belleville, nor any of his household, would 
suffer my situation to be known, so long as they could by 
any means conceal it. Such thoughts formed the only 
occupation lor my mind, while I could neither find nor de- 
vise any other exercise for my limbs than that which could 
be obtained by traversing in every different direction a 
chamber of ten feet square. It is true I could occasionally 
hear the steps and voices of people without, passing along 
the ramparts ; but the little window was so high that I 
could not amuse myself by the view which it might other- 
wise have afforded, and the merry tones of people at large, 
as the wind brought them to my ear, seemed but a mockery 
of my solitude, and oaptivity. 

At length, a slight change was afforded me. After I had 
lingered on in this manner for some months, the gaoler fell 
sick, and his wife brought me the daily loaf and pitcher 
water in his place. She was not the most prepossesBrng 
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person I ever beheld, it is true, but it is scarcely possible to 
describe the pleasure I felt at even seeing a new face. The 
joy that I expressed, it seems, melted her heart, and on the 
second day of her coming she brought me a meat meal, the 
first that I had tasted since 1 had entered the prison. Any- 
thing that was in the least degree new was, of course, 
delightful; but this mark of her kindness induced me to ask 
for more, and showing her that it was perfectly impossible, 
from the size of the aperture, that I could escape by the 
window if 1 were permitted to reach it, I begged hard that 
she would let me have a chair, or a stool, or a table, in order 
to amuse myself by looking out. To this she consented, 
telling me, however, that she was sure her husband would 
take it away again, as soon as ever he was well enough to 
resume his ofiUcial duties. Nevertheless, every day’s amuse- 
ment I looked upon as something gained ; and in a few 
minutes after ‘she brought me a large settle, by means of 
which I instantly climbed up to the window, and gazed out. 

No words can express the delight which the first sight of 
the world without aflbrded me; and yet, strange and absurd 
as it may seem, this delight was occasioned by a prospect 
which did not extend to the space of two hundred yards in 
any direction. Underneath me were the ramparts, and be- 
yond them again, in a straight line, were some other parts 
of the fortifications, which bounded my view in that direc- 
tion ; to the left was a square tower, projecting, I believe, 
from the body of the prison; and to the right, at the distance 
of about a hundred and fifty yards, were some sheds and 
houses which had encroached upon the defences of the place. 
But it was all something new; suinelhing difierent from the 
black solitude of the dungeon; something that 1 had not 
seen for months; and consequently, it was all delightful. 
There was nobody to he seen upon the ramparts at the time 
I first looked out; but there was a man washing his face at 
a window of one of the houses 1 have mentioned, and a cat 
creeping along with stealthy pace from tile to tile of the roof, 
to catch a sparrow that was perched upon the ridge; and it 
would seem childish and frivolous thus to dwell upon the 
pleasure with which I watched both of these very ordinary 
occurrences, did it not give some idea, though a very faint 
one, of the dull horror of that situation, compared to which 
such sights were the most enchanting visions. 
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Standing on my settle; I remained there for hours, and 
could almost have wept when the sun went down. With the 
first ray of morning I was again at my post, and remained 
there the greater part of that day, which, from what the 
jailer’s wile told me in regard to his convalescence, was the 
last that 1 could count upon for that indulgence. Few 
people, indeed, passed along the ramparts; but still, every 
oii^ that did so afforded me new pleasure. At length, to- 
wards evening, when I had got down for a few moments 
in order to rest myself, I caught the sound of several cheer- 
ful voi<;<is speaking; and starting up again to my loop-hole^ 
1 soon saw four or five gentlemen coming round the angle 
of the j)rojecting tower. They seemed officers belonging to 
the garrison ; and as soon as 1 set eyes upon them, 1 deteiU 
mined to endeavour to make my situation known to a party, 
amongst wlioni, as officers and men of honour, 1 doubted not 
that 1 should find some one to compassionate my situation, 
and, perhaps, to afford me relief. Such being my resolu- 
tion, it will be easy to conceive my joy when, as they ap- 
proiiched, 1 perceived in the person nearest to the prison, 
no other than Gourville, whom I had known and acted with 
in Paris. 

“Monsieur dc Gourville,” I cried, “Alonsieur de Gour- 
ville; stay a moment; stay a moment, and listen to me, lor 
God’s sake!” 

1 had forgot that he could not sec me as well as I could 
see him ; but. nevertheless, be paused and looked round, 
exclaimijig, “ Who called me?” 

“It was I; it was Monsieur de Juvigny,” 1 replied, 
giving myself the name by which he had known me in 
J;\iris; “stay, and speak to me for one moment.” 

“But where are you?” cried Gourville, looking up to- 
wards the aperture through which 1 spoke. 

“ Here in the prison,” replied I ; but ere I could add 
another word, I found myself suddenly grasped by the arm, 
and thrown down upon the floor of the dungeon, w'itli a 
degree of violence ■which hurt me much in the fall, though 
my -head luckily lighted on the straw which composed my 
bed. Tlie first object on which my eyes lighted after my 
compelled descent, was the grim and unshaved face of the 
jailer, which however showed me, without further explana- 
lion, that my voice had been overheard by his jealous and 

n 
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watchful ear. He deigned noehaervation, but a few curses, 
pretty equallj divided between myself and his wife, and 
Bnatching up the settle, he turned away from the dungeon 
and locked the door« 


CHAPTER xxvir; 


Altrottgh this was a sad and bitter disappointment to me, 
yet 1 could not help still entertaining a hope that 1 liad 
made my situation sufficiently known to Gourville to urge 
him at least towards farther inquiries; and with that 
thought I consoled myself for the rest of the evening. No 
one came, however; and when the next day rose and set 
without the appearance of my acquaintance, 1 began again 
to give myself up to despair, the more dark for the ray of 
light that had broken in upon me for a time. 

The sun rose and set, 1 have said; and sitting down upon 
the straw which had been given me for my bed, I covered 
my eyes with my hands and could have wept; but the very 
fountain of tears seemed dried up, and 1 could only brood 
over my situation with a sort of gloomy horror, which I do 
believe would have ended in depriving me of my faculties ; 
but about an hour after nightfall, the bolts and bars of the 
dungeon began to move, and I started up wirh joy; for the 
hour was not one at which the jailer ever visited the cell, 
and the slightest change in the usual cun-ent of events 
seemed to speak of hope. As soon as the door was opened 
a light broke in from the turnkey’s lantem, and his own 
face was the first thing I beheld; but the moment after, I 
perceived another figui*e behind, and to my inexpressible 
satislaction, saw, as soon as my eyes were a little more ac- 
customed to the light, that it was Gourville himself. 

He embraced me most kindly, and orderitfg the jailer to 
leave us, in a tone of authority which was instantly obeyed, 
he surveyed me from head to foot by the light of the lan- 
tern, which the man had set down on the floor of the dun- 
geon ere he departed. My imprisonment and all its con- 
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sequences had not improved my appearance particularly; 
and I saw a slight smile pass over Gourville's countenance 
as he made his examination, and contrasted, I dare say, in 
his mind the object that now met his eyes with the gay lad 
who had visited him in Paris several years before. Re 
suppressed all signs of merriment, however, for fear of 
giving me pain, and then made me recount all the adven- 
tures which had brought me into that situation. In my 
narrative I certainly did not spare Gaspard do Belleville ; 
but Gourville shook his head, saying that rny enemy en- 
joyed a considerable share of favour with the Prince de 
Conde. 

“Nevertheless,” ho continued, “beyond all doubt your 
liberation must and will take place as soon as it is com- 
municated to the prince. Sorry I am that I have not the 
power of ordering you to be set free at once; hut as I de- 
part for Paris early to-morrow, I will take care that his 
highness shall immediately know the treatment you have 
received. In the moan while, that treatment shall instantly 
bo changed in some degree, for 1 have authority enough for 
that at least, and you shall have every comfort that ever 
exists in a prison. A little money, too, is not a useless 
thing in any situation. Here, take iny purse, my young 
friend, you vA\n pay me when wo meet again.” 

1 assured him that if 1 were permitted to write to Mon- 
sieur de Villardin 1 should soon receive sufficient supplies, 
and, therefore that 1 needed not to take advantage of his 
liberal olFer, if he could obtain for me that permission. He 
replied that ho would take care that no obstruction should 
thenceforward be thrown in the way of my writing to whom 
I liked ; hut at the same time he pressed the loan of his 
purse upon me, saying, that I might want it before I could 
receive any reply to my letters. After some farther con- 
versation, wiiich he, who well knew what iniprisonment was, 
took care to make as cheerful as possible, he summoned the 
jaiier, and after rebuking him sternly for the treatment he 
had sliowii to an officer of the king, ho ordered him to let 
me have everything which could make me comfortable, con- 
sistent with my safe custody, and especially both to furnish 
md with materials for writing, and to give the letters which 
I did write to the post with his own hands. By the jailer/s 
humble tone, it was very evident that ho well knew the in- 
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fluenee 17111011 Gourvillo posscBBod with the Prlnoe de Conde; 
and as soon as m j kind friend had left nie, he made a thou- 
sand excuses for his former harshness, telling me that he 
had but cbejed the orders of those who brought me 
thither. 

A great change in my situation was the first result of 
Gourvillo’s visit; I was removed to a warm and dry cham- 
ber, from which I could see over the whole country round. 
Good food, books, and writing materials were allowed me ; 
and my jailer, now become civil and complacent enough, 
purchased for me, with part of the money which Gourvillo 
had lent,, various articles of clothing, of which 1 had long 
stood in need, and for which he did not charge me much 
more than double the value. My first care was to write to 
Monsieur de Villardin, and the jailer undertook to sec the 
epistle despatched; hut certain it is the letter never reached 
its destination, and whether it remained for ever within the 
walls of the prison at Stenay, or lost itself when it got out 
into the wide >yorld, I cannot tell. It mattered but little, 
however; for eight days after Gourville had left mo, d was 
visited by one of the officers of the garrison, who infoj*med 
me that he had j*eceived orders from the Prince de Conde 
to conduct me to Paris, and that if I had no objection, he 
proposed setting out the next day. I assured him that no- 
thing on earth would give me greater pleasure; and a little 
after daybreak I had to thank God for seeing the gates of 
that accursed prison thrown open to give me egress. The 
oflicer and his party were waiting me in the street, with one 
led horse for myself and another for my baggage; but as 
all the clothes 1 had were those which the jailer had pur- 
chased for me, they were easily so arranged as to go on the 
horse tliat carried myself, and the other was consequently 
sent hack. During the last week I had been permitted to 
walk every day in the court of the prison, and had, in con- 
sequence, regained, in a great degree, the use of my limbs, 
but still I was very much fatigued when I arrived at the 
end of our first day’s journey. The officer who conducted 
or guarded me was a very quiet, civil personage, and as we 
rode along, he told me that he was ordered to require my 
parole not to attempt an escape, and then to give me every 
sort of liberty. 

My parole was, of course, willingly given, and after a 
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Blow, and, as it appeared to me, a tedious march, we ar- 
rived in Paris just three dajs after the battle of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. We had nearly, it is true, been cut off 
by a body of royalist cavalry, who passed us in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charonne ; but it is probable that, never 
dreaming a party attached to the Prince de Conde would 
show itself on that side of the town so immediately after his 
defeat, they took us for some of their own partisans. At 
all events, they passed within a hundred yards of our little 
troo]), and their commander even shouted a good morrow to 
the officer at bur head, which, on hist part, was returned 
with great courtesy. Such was the method in which war 
was carried on in those days. 

On our entrance into Paris we found the whole town in 
one universal gabble concerning the battle of St. Antoine. 
Distiches, sarcasms, and epigrams were flying in every 
direction; and the gay tone and witty repartee of each 
Parisian, from whom wo even inquired our way, would but 
little have led a stranger to conclude that within three days 
an engagement had taken place at the very gates of the 
town, ill which 4,000 or 5,000 men had been killed, and 
some of the noblest and bravest gentlemen of France had 
left their bodies on the field. Still less, indeed, did the 
gaiety and good humour, which were observable amongst 
the people, indicate in any degree the fierce and sanguinary 
passions which were soon to be called into action ; and we 
rode on through the streets, amidst a crowd of as merry 
faces as ever 1 remember to have seen. 

Although we inquired repeatedly, no one could tell us 
anything certain conceming the Prince de Conde. Some 
said that he was even then in the town; some paid he was 
with his army, encamped without the walls, just beyond the 
Faubourg St. Victor; some said that ho had gone to effect 
his junction with the Spanish force; and tlie officer, whose 
orders were merely to join him, thought it host to proceed 
to the Hotel do Ville, in order to gain further information. 
It is not impossible, indeed, that tlio vicinity of a famous 
sutling-houso, khowu to every bon vivant in the army, at 
the corner of the Rue de la Mortellerie, might he an indiice- 
ment to my conductor, and, at all events, certain it is that 
he directed his steps to the sutler’s in the very first iu- 
Btauco. 
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Here, however, ho learned that the prince was at that 
very moment in the Hotel de Villc itself; and after taking 
care to refresh his men and himself with the choicest store* 
of the sutler’s larder, he left me at the house on the strength 
of my parole, and proceeded to seek the prince for the 
purpose of obtaining further orders. As I remained in the 
high room in which we had dined, and had nothing else to 
occupy my attention, I amused myself by gazing out of the 
window upon the various groups that were now thronging 
into the open space before the Town-house. It was a hot, 
sultry day in July, and all the crowds of Parisians, who, 
like butterflies, come forth whenever the sun shines, were 
fllling the streets, and all seemed to me pouring on in one 
direction. The masses in the Place de I’llotcl de Ville 
became every moment more and more dense, so that it was 
difficult at length for those whose business called them to 
the Town-house to make tlieir way thither. A number of 
petty affrays took place, in consequence of the endeavours 
made by several individuals to force their passage through 
the crowd ; and a spirit of riot began to manifest ritself, 
which it was not difficult to divine would end in more serious 
disorders. I remarked about this time, that almost every 
one I saw in the crowd had one or two wheat straws stuck 
into his hat or cap; the greater part also appeared armed, 
and 1 could not help anticipating very unpleasant results 
from the assemblage of such a number of the lower classes 
at a moment of general excitement and license. After a 
time, however, the people seemed to become more quiet ; 
and before long I saw the Prince de Conde, with a number 
of other uoblcmen and gentlemen, come out of the Hotel dc 
Ville, and ride away amidst the acclamations of the popu- 
lace. 

1 now expected the return of the officer every moment, 
but nevertheless he did not appear; and still gazing forth 
upon the dark masses of the multitude, fluctuating hither 
and thither like the waves of a troubled sea, I soon after 
beheld a party of gentlemen, preceded by a royal trumpet, 
enter the Place de Gr^vc, and endeavour to make their way 
through the people. At the head of this little body I at 
once recognised Monsieur de Villardin, riding beside a gen- 
tleman whom I did not know, but who I found afterwards 
was the Marechal de rilopital. With much difficulty they 
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gained the steps of the Town-house, amidst the execrations 
and insults of the people; and every moment, while waiting 
the return of a messenger whom they sent into the building, 
they were exposed both to danger and offence. At length, 
when, as it appeared, the order for giving them admittance 
was returned, and they dismounted from their horses and 
entered the doors, a general rush of the people took place, 
apparently for the purpose of enveloping and massacring 
the king’s officers, though they had come with a flag of 
truce. The doors, however, w^ere yclosed promptly upon 
them; hut the fury of the populac^'-now passed all hounds; 
yells, more like the cries of deigns than those of human 
beings, issued from the multitude ; the signal for strife was 
given by the discharge of a ipushet; and while a number 
who had posstissed themselvei" of firelocks, kept up a scat- 
tered fire at the windows of the Hotel do Ville, I saw a 
largo body rush away towards the quay, from which they 
rcturuod in a few minutes, bearing bundles of the fire wood 
which was there piled up for sale. Before any measures 
could be taken to prevent them, a mass of these faggots, 
between six and seven feet in height, was heaped up against 
the great door, some lighted embers were procured from a 
neighbouring house, and in a moment the whole was in a 
blaze. 

It was now evident that the purpose of the multitude was 
to massacre all those that were within the Hotel de Ville; 
and the cries of ‘‘Death to them all!” “ Down with the 
Mazarines!” “ Spare not the traitors!” “ Take none to 
mercy!” which rose up in deafening shouts, as the people 
continued firing in at the windows of the Town- house, and 
piling up fresh logs of w^ood upon the fire before the door, 
convinced me that, if something could not be done to save 
him, the life of Monsieur de Villardin would he lost within 
ten minutes. The guards, indeed, within the building, 
fired a few shots from time to time upon thg people, but 
their number was too few to ofler any serious resistance, and 
the efforts that they did make only served to irritate their 
assailants to aC pitch of frenzy. 

There was no time for consideration; the life of Monsieur 
dtf Villardin depended on the turning of a die ; and running 
down the stairs as hard as 1 could, I caught up for a badge 
of partizanship some straws, which I found under a pile of 
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cheeBes in the kitchen, and rushing forward towards the 
door of the Hotel de Ville, I determined to force my way 
into it amongst the very first, in order to take advantage 
of whatever opportunity might occur to save the life of my 
friend. As I pushed on, elbowing my way through the 
crowd, one of the rioters, who was armed with a musket, 
turned fiercely upon me for disturbing his aim, and lie 
seemed about to strike me with the butt end of his piece, 
when a shot from the windows of the building settled our 
dispute by going through his head. Ho fell forward upon 
me, but throwing him off, I snatched the musket out of his 
hands, as it could he of no farther service to him, and 
might be of great service to me; and thus armed, I soon 
forced a passage for myself up to the very door of the 
building. My eagerness and haste, though inspired by very 
different motives from those which actuated the rest of the 
crowd, caught the attention and excited the applause of a 
number of persons in the multitude, and was afterwards of 
great service to me in effecting my object. Lucky it yras 
that all these circumstances combined to facilitate mv ad- 
vance, for scarcely had I reached the doors when they gave 
way, and fell thundering and biasing into tho entrance 
hall. A number of those cooped up within rushed forth, 
and plunging into the crowd, endeavoured to effect their 
escape, while I darting through the midst of them, sprang 
up the stairs towards those spots whore Monsieur de ViJl- 
ardin had been generally found upon former occasions. 

He was not in tho great hall, however, nor in the grar^d 
chamber, where the parliament usually assembled, hut I 
found him in one of tne buvettes with Monsieur de rilopi- 
tal, and a young man whom 1 had remarked amongst the 
most vehement of the rioters without, but who had out- 
stripped me by passing the shortest way, and was now 
engaged in rapid conversation with the Mareclial de THo- 
pital. The n^oment I rushed in, with my face covered with 
the smoke and dirt of the fire which had been kindled at the 
gate, and the musket in my hand, Monsieur de Villardin 
drew his sword, not recognising a friend in the figure hcfoi-o 
him, but as soon as I had entered, 1 closed the door be- 
tween the buvettes and the passage leading to the great 
chamber, and tuniing the key, which I put in my poedeet, I 
thus shut out those who, I- knew, could not be far behind 
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me. By ibis time the duke bed recognised me, and was 
exclaiming “ Good God, Be Juvigny! I thought you dead, 
niy dear lad! How came you here?” 

“ There is no time to tell you,” I replied. “Instantly 
change part of your clothes with me, and throw away that 
scarf, or you will be murdered dii*ectly. If you wish to save 
that gentleman,” I added, turning to the young man who 
was speaking with the Marechal de I’Hopital, “make him 
change his dress.” 

Monsieur de Villardin had at that moment a fillemot»co- 
loured cloak, lined with light blue, and light blue plumes 
in his hat; but without pausing for any ceremonious con- 
sent, I tore the cloak from his shoulders, and threw over 
him my own, which having been purchased by the jaaler at 
Stenay, and having passed through a long journey in July, 
was neither very fine nor very clean. The blue plumes 
were next scattered upon the floor, and as there was a pro- 
cureur’s gown hanging over one of the benches, I tore off 
the cord to fasten a few of the straws which I had assumed 
as thfs badge of the popular party into the front of Monsieur 
de Villardin’s hat. The white scarf was then disposed of; 
and as wo could hear the shouts of the multitude coming 
from the side of the grand chamber, wo took our way as 
fast as possible to the small door which led from the hu- 
vettes into the outer hall. Here, however, ce were mot by 
a d(3riso mass of the populace, who instantly assailed us 
with erics "ud bootings, and one fierce-looking savage drew 
hack his ]nkc to run it into my chest; hut calling him 
hohlly an accursed Mazarine, I pointed the firelock at his 
head, and would certainly have shot, had lie made the 
slightest movement. But at that moment one of las com- 
panions recognised me as liaving showed great activity in 
the croM’d below, and catching my adversary by tlic arm, 
assured him that it was I who had first proposed to Imrn 
the doors. This honourable reputation, though founded on 
a lalsehood, gained me instant applause, and knowing that 
tiio best means to manage a mob is to employ it on any 
mischitf, I told the rascals that some Mazarines in the 
grand cham]3cr had barricaded the doors of the buvettes, 
and leading them hack to the one I had myself locdccd, 1 
3et them to work to demolish it, well assured that they 
w^ould meet a party of their friends on the other side. 
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In tho mean 'while. Monsieur de Villardin had been pusk- 
ing: his way on towards the door; and I found him held at 
bay by half a dozen of tho rioters, who would have cut his 
throat within another minute; but, as I approached, I 
shouted with the full strength of my voice to bring sledge- 
hammers, and taking him by the arm, asked if ho had found 
any. He replied, smiling in the midst of the imminent 
danger which surrounded him, that he could not even seek 
them, for that the gentry before mo would not let him pass. 
Strong in my reputation as a leader of the tumult, I now 
set to work to curse them with my whole heart, asking if 
they were partizana of the court and friends of Mazarin ; 
and bidding them, if they were followers of tho Fronde and 
the princes, immediately to seek sledge-hammers, to knock 
down all the doors. This seemed so laudable an under- 
taking in their sight, tliat, shouting, ‘‘ Des martcaux! des 
martcaux! vite! desmarteaux!” they rushed away in search 
of hammers, while, seizing Monsieur de Villardin by the 
arm, I cried, Come, come; I know a hlacksmith^s where 
wo shall find plenty.” And thus boldly taking upon* our- 
selves the character of chief rioters, we made our way down 
the stairs and out into the Place. Our situation, however, 
was still more dangerous here than ever; for a numher of 
the more coolly bloodthirsty had suffered the violent and the 
excited to make their way into the building, while they 
themselves remained without, in order to watch their vic- 
tims as they came forth into the Place de Greve, and then 
massacre them without mercy. The cry for hammers, 
however, had already spread amongst them, and I found it 
a sort of watch-word, which, for a time, obtained a passage, 
though that passage was through the warm blood and 
amongst the quivering bodies of the unhappy men who had 
lately tenanted the Town-house. 

J ust as we were passing through the midst of the Place, 
one fierce and brutal wretch had got down the unhappy 
Ferrand de Vavari, one of the councillors, and was coolly 
running a knife into his throat, notwithstanding all his cries 
and struggles, with the same reckless indltlcrence with 
which a butcher kills a sheep. Starting up as we passed, 
the assassin shouted out, “ More Mazarines! More Maza- 
rines! Why do you let them go?” 

q., ’movement round us; and I saw that 
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there was nothing for it but decision. Halting abruptly in 
the midst, I cried, with every appearance of fury and indig- 
nation, that either my voice or features would take on, 
“ He calls me a Ma’zarinel — me!— a Mazarine! when he 
knows us both for officers of the Prince do Conde! ]\:k* a 
Mazarine!*' and without farther ceremony, seeing that the 
incarnate fiend, who most probably recognised Monsieur dc 
Villardin, was about to retort upon me, I presented my mus- 
ket, and at the same moment pulled the trigger, I Jo fell 
directly; and the people, convinced by the boidnoss of the 
action that I was really a follower of the princes, who 
were tlien omnipotent amongst them, made way, shouting, 
“ Vivent les Princes! Vive Conde 1" 

Without giving time for those who had crowded round 
my fallen opponent to become interested in his cause, or to 
hear anything he might have to say in case he were only 
wounded, 1 hurried forward as fast as possible, directing 
ni}*^ course away from the river, towards which Monsieur de 
Villardin seemed inclined to proceed. The fact was, how- 
ever^ that at the window of one of the houses in that part 
of the Greve, 1 saw the head of the Hue de Beatlfort backed 
by the faces of several of his oncers; and as I did not feel 
at all sure that ho might not point us out for massacre as 
we passed, I thought it best to get out of his sight by the 
nearest road. 

When once we were fairly away from the Place and its 
immediate vic’nity, where the fury of the people was blind 
and indiscriminate, the straw in our hats secured us a free 
passage, though the streets were everywhere thronged with 
rioters; hut as Monsieur de Villardin might each moment 
be recognised by some one who had known him during las 
former residence in Paris, 1 made the best of my way to the 
house of an honest shoemaker, who had served the whole 
household of the duke, and served them well. All the shops 
were by this time shut up for fear ot pillage; and long were 
we obliged to knock before the good man ventured to open 
his door and lot us in: when he did so, however, he showed 
us every sort ’of kindness, and thanked heaven a thousand 
times for the escape of the duke. Bringing us to a neat 
upper room, where we could lie concealed from any one who 
might enter the lower part of the house, he pointed out to 
US the means of escaping over the roofs should it hecomo 
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necessary; but of this neither Monsieur de Villardin nor 
myself entertained the least apprehension; and while the good 
shoemaker went down to provide, as far as possible, for our 
comfort and security, we began to breathe more freely than 
we had done for some time, and to talk over the adventures 
of the last few hours. 

“A second time I have to thank you for life,” said Mon- 
sieur do Villardin, after a few exclamations concerning the 
sort of insanity that had seized upon the Parisians; 
second time I have to thank you for life. Take care,” lie 
added, with a faint smile, “take care! for you are causing 
me to accumulate debts which I shall never have the means 
of paying. But, tell me, how came you here, and where 
have yon been for the last three months? Several of your 
men declared they saw yod killed in attempting to repulse 
the party who set fire to the Chateau de Virmont. I need 
hardly tell you that I and Father Ferdinand have grieved 
for you, and Laura has wept for you ever since.” 

“ Thank God for that at least! ” I replied. “ Not for your 
grieving for me, my lord, hut for the safety of Father 
Ferdinand and Mademoiselle do Villardin, in regard to both 
of whom I have been in a cruel state of anxiety ever since 
I last saw them.” I then proceeded to detail as briefly as 
possible, all the events that had occurred to me during the 
last three months; and I could see that Monsieur de Villar- 
din, while rejoicing in my escape, was moved with no slight 
indignation both at the treatment I had received from 
Gaspard de Belleville, and at the fact of his former page 
having been the person to burn his house to the ground. 

“ The villain,” he said, “did not even know that my 
household and my child were not still within the building; 
for their escape was owing solely to the civility of the officer 
at the village, who sent up to warn them that he was about 
to march, and that other parties were coming up, who might 
not he so well disposed towards them as himself. They 
took advantage of this information in time, and sought refugo 
in one of the cottages in the wood; otherwise they might 
all have been burned indiscriminately; for the first act that 
the enemy’s soldiers was seen to commit was that of throw- 
ing a number of grenades into the open windows, by which 
means the whole house was fired in a few minutes. If I 
live three days longer,” he added, after detailing these 
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particulars, will represent the whole of that young 
villain's conduct to the Prince de Cond4; ho must not go 
any longer unpunished, whatever may have been my reasons 
for not dealing severely with him hitherto/’ 

I knew well that Monsieur de Villardin’s indignation 
would ho infinitely increased when we heard all his otlier 
obligations to Gaspard de Belleville; but as I had no 
inclination to irritate him farther at this time, and as the 
tidings that I bore from Suzette, required to be communi- 
cated gently, I determined to reserve them for another 
moment. “ I will request you, my lord,” 1 replied, “ when 
you make your complaint against Gaspard de Belleville, to 
take the same opportunity of soliciting my liberation at the 
hands of the Prince de Conde; for, of course, as I only 
came out of tlie sutler's in order to rescue you, 1 must still 
consider myself a prisoner upon parole.” 

“Fear not, fear not, De Juvigny,” he replied; “you 
shall soon be liberated, either as a favour to myself, or upon 
ransom; and you shall find, througli my whole life, that I 
"nevca forget all the services with which you have con- 
trived to load me in the short space of five or six years.” 

Wo had still enough subjects of conversation undisciissed 
to give us plenty of employment for the rest of the evening. 
Of pecially as our thoughts were every now and then diverted 
to other subjects by reports brought to us by our worthy 
liost of all that was going on in the city. From him we 
soon learned that the Marechal de THopital, on whose 
account Monsieur de Yillardin had felt a good deal of 
anxiety, was in a place of safety, having ejected his escape 
from the Hotel de Ville by the means of the lad Noblet, 
wdiom we had seen speaking with him. About ten o'clock 
at night we also received the welcome tidings that the mob 
had dispersed, and that large parties of the Garde Boui*- 
geoise were patrolling the streets in every direction ; so that 
we might consider the sedition at an end. We remained in 
our concealment, however, during the w'hole of that night; 
but early the next morning, finding that tranquillity was 
perfectly restored, we ventured out, and after having seen 
Monsieur de Villardin on his road to the court, I turned my 
steps, as had been agreed upon between us, towards the 
camp of the Prince de Coiid^, in order to give myself up 
and redeem my parole. 
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On inquiring farther, I found that the army of the princes 
was really on the other side of the river; and crossing over 
by the Cite, 1 made my way on foot towards the open 
grounds of St. Victor, and the little river of Bi6vro, between 
which and the Seine 1 soon perceived the forces of the 
Prince de Condo intrenched in a position which might be 
considered perfectly impregnable, at least against any power 
that the court could bring against it. 1 gave myself up as a 
prisoner at the first outpost, but demanded to be conducted 
to the prince himself, if he were then in the camp. The 
reply, however, was that he was still in Paris, and I was 
consequently led to his Maitre de Camp, who proved to be 
an officer to whom I was known, he having served with me 
during the siege of Bordeaux, and especially in defence of 
the demi-lune of the Porte JDigeaux. Prom him I received 
every soii; of kindness and attention, till the prince himself 
returned to the camp, which did not take place for several 
hours. As soon as his arrival was known, I was conducted 
to his quarters, and was at once admitted to his presence. 
Two lacqueys were pulling off his boots and arranging his 
dress, while he was giving a number of orders to those 
around him, and at the same time signing two or three 
papers which different officers presented for his approval. 

ITal Monsieur de Juvigny,” ho cried, as soon as his 
keen eye fell upon me, “ I am glad to see you. 1 am glad 
to see you; hut stay a minute till I have desj^atched all 
these atlairs. 1 have a good deal to say to you, for Gour- 
ville has told me all about you.” 

The minute which the prince desired me to stay, extended 
itself to nearly an hour and a half; for no sooner w'as one 
application attended to, than another was made from a 
different quarter, and as soon as one visitor left his presence, 
another entered. 

** There! shut the door,” he cried at length, as soon as 
he found that we were left alone even for a moment; “ let 
any one who comes wait without till I am ready for them.” 
The servant to whom he spoke instantly proceeded to put 
his commands in execution, and turning to ‘me, the prince 
added, in the brief, frank, perhaps abrupt tone, which he 
usually employed, “ Well, Monsieur de Juvigny, I have liot 
seen you since you were playing the gar 90 u apothicaire in 
the castle of Vincennes; and although our scheme did not 
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Bucceed, and you have now, it seems, turned against me, 
yet 1 am not the less grateful for the extreme risk wliich 
you then ran in endeavouring to serve me. I hear from 
everybody the highest character of you. I myself have been 
a witness of your courage and dexterity. Such a person is 
now most needful to me; and what I wished to say to you 
is, that if you will consent to attach yourself to tne, you 
shall find me a firm friend and an unfailing protector. I 
will advance you in the service, and whatever post about 
my person you will name shall be yours, unless it be already 
filled by .some old and tried friend.** 

The offer was not only a very tempting one, but it was 
difiicult to refuse it without the chance of giving offence ; 
at least those who did not know the Prince de Conde would 
have thought so. As it was perfectly impossible for me to 
comply, however, feeling as 1 did, that ho was absolutely 
in a state of rebellion against his king, and that I was even 
then bearing a commission in that monarch’s service, I 
answered him boldly and straightforwardly, which I had 
always found to bo tho best uray with men of his keen and 
rapid disposition. 

“ Nothing I should consider a higher honour, nothing I 
should feel to be a greater pleasure, than that of serving 
your liighness,** I replied, “ if your highness’s service were 
compatible with that of the king; but you must remember, 
my lord, that I have hound myself by oath to the cause of 
his majesty.” 

“ I*sliaw! ” cried the Prince de Conde. “ In these times 
no one minds such oaths as those. Why, there is not an 
officer in my service that does not come and go between my 
camp and the king’s a dozen times in tho year ; and in 
truth, I do not always very well know, when I meet a friend 
in the field, whether he is my own partisan for the time or 

“All I can reply to your highness,” I answered, “is, 
thfit had I joined your forces I should, of course, have re- 
mained with them till war were over; and such being my 
feelings, I am afraid that if I can obtain my freedom cither 
by ransom or exchange, or the kindness of your highness, 

I still go back to tho camp of the king, and undergo 
all the defeats which 1 doubt not you intend to inflict upon 
us.** 
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** Think of it better, think of it better!** replied the 
prince; “ your liberty j’^ou certainly sliall have; and you 
shall choose whether you will take it at my hands, as a full 
acquittal of all I owe you, for endeavouring to deliver me 
from Vincennes, or whether,, holding still your claim upon 
me for that service, to be discharged by something more 
important hereafter, you will pay a light ransom to Master 
Gaspard de Belleville, wlio, to say the truth, is somewhat 
grasping and avaricious for so young a man.” 

Of course I could not hesitate in regard to wliicli I should 
choose, and therefore, I replied at once, “ I will endeavour 
to pay whatever ransom your highness may think proper to 
name, and will give an order for it instantly to Monsienr de 
Belleville, though he has no just right to consider me as his 
prisoner.** 

“ Nay, nay; not so fast, not so fast!” cried the prince ; 
“you must take some little time to think of my i)roposal. 
Be Belleville is not in the camp just now', but lie will bo 
here to-morrow or the next day. In the meanwhile, seek out 
Oourvilie, whom you will find either with the or at 

the Hotel de Rochefoucault in Paris. Bid him make much 
of you, and treat you well on my account, trying all he can 
to persuade you to remain with us. Nay, do not shake your 
liciid, but go and think over it better.’* 

A s his last Avords implied on order to quit Lira, I imme- 
diately took my leave and withdrew, somewhat mortified at 
not being able to obtain ray freedom as soon as I hod 
exj)ectccl, hut fully determined not to flinch from my duty 
ill tlie slightest degree, however long I might consequently 
be detained a prisoner. 

Almost immediately after quitting the Prince de Condo, 
my good fortune threw' me in the Avay of Gourville, to whom 
I related all tliat had ju.st passed. As fiir as treating me 
well, he certainly ciiJ follow the injunctions of his liighncss, 
but in regard to persuading me that it would be better to 
join tlie party of tlie princes, he most assuredly did not do 
as Coiide had directed him. He shook his head at the very 
thought, saying, “No, no; let those who are attached to 
the party remain attached to it, for if no divisions existed 
amongst ourselves, we should do very well, and compel the 
court to take what measures w^e liked ; hut it would never 
do for you, who neither know’ all tlie intrigues that are 
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going on, nor the men that are conducting them; and be- 
sides, the party of the court is, at all events, the most 
secure; for, however long the struggle may be protracted, 
it will be the successful side in the end, depend upon it.*' 

By the assistance and attention of Gourville, everything 
that I could want was supplied to m#.; and, by means of 
some of the bankers in Paris, I obtained money upon an 
assignment of niy rents in Normandy and Brittany. My 
first care was to repay Gourville the sum I Jiad loccived 
from him at Stenay, which, of course, he did not affect to 
(leclir.o. My nexi step was to ascertain from him the amount 
wliicli my liberation was likely to cost mo. To my inquiries 
on this head, lie replied, that he could hardly tell, but that 
when he was in prison at Sedan, it had cost Jiis friejids six 
thousand livres to obtain his enlargement. This prospect 
rather fj iglitenc<l me, as such a sum would nearly exhaust 
my whole income for the year, but, of course, 1 was 
obliged to make up my mind to it, and there the matter 
dropped. 

Tbei,day following I caught a distant glance of Gaspard 
de Belleville riding through the streets of Paris, and 1 con- 
sequently bogged Gourville to represent to the prince my 
extreme desire to be set at liberty. But either he thought 
it worth while to keep me for a day or two longer, in order 
to make me join his party, or he vras too deeply engaged 
in more important affairs to attend to my request. At 
all events, 1 could obtain no answer, and remained that 
day and the next, without hearing anything more upon the 
subject. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tiiino of delay, at length resolved to apply once more to 
the prince in person, though Gourville shook Lis head, 
laugJiiiig, .and told me that ho could see very plainly that 
his higliiJCKs was determined to keep mo some tiino longer. 
About noon, I went out to the camp, but on arriving at the 

8 
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door of the house in which the Prince de Condd had taken 
up his quarters, and which was the tapestry manufactory, 
called Les Gobelins, then belonging to a private individuid, 
1 was agreeably surprised to find h^f a dozen of the grooms 
and attendants of Monsieur de Yillardin, From them 1 
learned that the duke had obtained a safe-conduct the pre- 
ceding day, and had arrived on a visit to the prince about 
an hour before. In the ante-chamber I found the of^cer 
who had brought me to Paris, and who, informing me that 
messengers had already been sent to seek mo, directed ouo 
of the attendants to lot the prince know that I had arrived. 
The next moment I was admitted to his highness’s jircsence, 
and found him seated with Monsieur de Villardin, while 
Gaspard de Belleville stood before them with a sullen and 
downcast countenance, on which I plainly read the work- 
ings of reproof and correction upon a stubborn and an evil 
heart. 

The sound of my step instantly called upon me a glance 
from my adversary as quick as lightning, and full of rage 
and hatred. Condo, however, took no notice of my approach, 
and continued the interrogation of his officer, wdiich had 
previously commenced. 

“ Pray, sir,” he said, ** how came you to fire the chateau 
at all, when the general order was given to keep silence, 
and conduct the advance with as much secresy as possible r* 

“I caused the house to he burned, your highness, by 
order of the Buc de Nemours,” replied Gaspard. 

“ But the duke tells me,” rejoined the prince, tliat the 
order was given at your suggestion. How' was that, sir? 
speak!” 

“ reason for proposing it, my lord,’^ replied the ofllcer, 
** was, that 1 thouijht the rcijiment of Latour jul^ht miss its 
way without some signal from us; and by that time tlic 
Englishman there had discovered our march and lighted a 
beacon on the hill.” 

“ F(H' which your highness owes him no great thanks,” 
said Monsieur do Villardin, with a smile: “ for the (idings 
we received fr«jjn him enabled us to koe]» you in check the 
next, day.” 

“ ITe did his duty, and he did it well, my good friend,” 
answered the prince; '‘I w^ould to God llial my oflicers 
would do the same! As for you, sir,” he continued, ad- 
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drestiing Gaspard de Belleville, “it is qmte sufficiently 
evident that your motives were not the best in burning the 
Chateau de Virmont, and still more evident, that your conduct 
towards your prisoner afterwards was unworthy and un- 
generous. In regard to the first, you have certainly taken 
care to shelter yourself under an order from the Due de 
^Nemours; but as you suggested that order, 1 shall dismiss 
you from every post about n)y person, though you keep your 
company. In regard to the treatment of your prisoner, of 
which Monsieur de Villardiri has explained to me the cause, 
I can, of course, only reprove you for conduct unbecoming 
a French gentleman. There is no military law which 
enables me to punish .such behaviour, except, indeed, by 
reducing the ransom which may be demanded for him, and 
whicli 1 fix at four hundred crowns.’* 

Of course Gaspard de Belleville dared not reply to the 
severe terms of the prince; but I saw his eye glare from 
my face to that of Monsieur de Villardiii, with an expression 
whicli would have boded neither of us any good, had his 
means jof injuring us been equal to his desire of doing so. 
Monsieur de Villardin declared that be •would pay my 
som himself, and immediately gave an order for the sum, 
which Condo delivered into the hands of my adversary, and 
bade him retire. 

“1 am obliged,** said the prince, in a sort of apologetic 
tone, as soon as we were left Avilhout other witnesses — “I 
am obliged to siilfer these fellows to make as much of tiieir 
trade as they can, or a great number of them would leave 
me. In other respects, the system of taking ransom*-, wliicli, 
thank God ! is becoming less common, is by no m-iians one. I 
like. But, however, I have suffered you to escape at u cheap 
rate, l\lonsieiir dc ^Tuviguy,’* he added, turning towanls me, 
“and as 1 find you arc determined not to stay >Yi:ji me, I 
supporic I must even let you go.** 

As those? words might he considered as a hint that <»or 
aiidioTice wa.s at an end, Monsieur de YilUirdin rose, and wo 
took onr leave, the prince laying liis liand familiarly upeii 
my arm as we ^rere departing, and saying, in a kiiol tune, 
“1 sludl nut fm'get Yiiicciines,” 

V^lthout uadci ing me to return to Parks, Monsitarr de Yill- 
ardm msoh' <a;e of Jiis servants give me up a hor^o, av.d vro 
rode t(;geihcr at once to St. Denis, where the court was 
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then assembled. I now found that some interest had been 
excited concerning my fate amongst persons wliom I bad 
scarcely imagined to be acquainted with my existence. To 
Monsieur de Turenne, to the queen, to the young king, and 
to the cardinal, I was presented once more by Monsieur do 
Villardin, on the occasion of my liberation, and I found tluit 
each had something to say to me upon my late adventuj-es. 
Turenne told me, in his simple manner, that he was very 
much obliged to me for thinking of the beacons, as the speedy 
information communicated to him of the march of the Pi ineo 
de Condo had most likely saved the royal army at Lriare. 
The queen said that she rememhered seeing me at Poiticiv;, 
and added, that a long imprisonment must be a more b( nc> 
ficial thing than was generally supposed, as my appearance 
was very much improved. 

The cardinal said something with a strong Italian accent; 
I saw that it was intended to he witty and pointed, and 
though I did not very well understand it, I smiled, which 
did quite as well. The young khig thanked UiC gracefully 
For my services and attachment to his cause, and add^^d, ‘'i 
trust that means will occur, ere long, of r(‘.war(]ing your 
exertions and compensating your sufferings in our cause.’’ 

All this promised well fur my future success in life; and 
though at that time my ambition was cooped within very 
ijarrow limits, I must own that I felt a good deal of joy at 
the prospect of rising to some station where I might distin- 
guish myself in tlic profession of arms. 

TJic pleasure, however, of being free, and of mooting 
plause where 1 most desired it, was, indeed, a little alloyed 
by the necessity of communicating to Monsieur do VillarJiii 
the confession, for such in fact it was, of Suzotto. 1 knew 
not what effect it might ultimately have upon bis mind, 
whether good or had ; whether the knowledge of Iniving 
iiijurcd an innocent and virtuous woman who bad loved him 
dearly, and was passionately loved by him, might not semd 
the Sling of remorse still deeper into his heart, t;:q ecially if 
the fearful suspicions wdiicli I entertained were just; or, 
whether, on the other hand, tlic discovery that lie bad been 
worked upon and deceived by designing people and an art- 
ful scheme, that he had been cheated into all the acts he 
bad committed, and almost driycn mad himsoh" ]>y a plot 
which ho could hardly have divined, might not take away 
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Bomo portion of the responsibility which now weighed so 
heavy upon him, and cast a part of the load of cul})ahility 
upon other shoulders. At all events, I knew tliat the very 
renewal of a subject which had never been mentioned for 
several years, would re-awaken a world of painful memories, 
some of which I trusted now slept; and I shrunk from the 
task I liad undertaken, hoping from day to day that some- 
thing would occur to render its execution* less difficult. 
Monsieur dc Villardin, however, seemed also to avoid the 
topic altogether; and although he knew that I had seen 
Suzette several times, and must in his own mind have con- 
imcted her name with the memory of his unhappy wife, yet 
he never mentioned the circumstance after our arrival at 
St. Denis, and seemed purposely to turn from any roreroiice 
to Caspanl do Bcdloville and his wife. The matter was thus 
rendered nion^ diflicult to me; and as I could not but remark, 
that the gloom, which I have before noticed, had taken a 
deeper hold of Monsieur de Villardin than ever; as the 
moment lliat any active exertion was over, all energy 
scenfed to abandon his mind, and as it pained me to tliiuk 
of increasing the deep and hitter melancholy in w*hich ho 
pasped all his solitary hours, I still, as 1 have said, put off 
the task from day to day, till at length the anny was ordered 
to march, a?jd I had scarcely time to attend to anything else 
than the military duties in which I was now employed. 

On my return to the regiment I found that tlie troop, 
which I conrnaaded before my imprisonment, had been 
nearly annibilated by the cross fire into w’bich I had so 
rashly led them at Virmont. Not above twenty men, in- 
deed, had escaped of those of whom it was originally com- 
posed. Monsieur de Villardin, liowTVcr, had recruited it by 
the addition of about forty more; and while we stayed at 
St. Denis I did all that I could to gain volunteers. Thus, 
when wc marched for Compiegne, the troop amounted to 
about eighty men; hut, I must confess, that it was alto- 
gether ill a much better state than when I had left it, for 
the number of marches, skirmishes, and maiKuiivn^s, which 
it had since taken part in, under the command of Turenne, 
had done far more to render the men expert, veteran, and 
well-disciplined, than all the drilling wo could give them 
before. 

It was very necessary, indeed, that oui* troops should be 
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of the best quality, for, at this time, with less than ten thou- 
sand men, we had to make head against the Spanish army 
and the Due de Lorame on the frontiers of Flanders, while 
the force of the princes was in our rear; not sufheiontly 
powerful, indeed, to meet us in the open fieltl, hut quite 
sufficiently so to render any check that we iniglit receive 
from the superior numbers of the Spaniards utterly fatal to 
the royal cause. 

Jt is. unnecessary to relate the events that immediati ly 
succeeded, for there are few people, in the pi-escnt day wlio 
are not well acquainted with the skilful manamvres hy wliicli 
Tureniie, without striking a stroke, compelled the Spanish 
•army to evacuate the French territory; aud it would he only 
wearisome in this place to detail the i^eans wlilcli he em- 
ployed to arrive at such a fortunate result. This having been 
effected, however, we returned to Glonesse, in oidcr to M atch 
the movements of the Prince de Condc, who remained in the 
neighhouihood of Paris for the purpose of keeping his party 
in the capital from the ruin with which it was continually 
threatened by the dissensions of the leaders. *’ 

We M’ore soon again in activity; for the Due de Loralne, 
having once more entered Franco with a force of sixteen 
thousand men, marched forward, on the side of Champague, 
to effect his junction with the Prince de Coiidi*. At the 
same time, that prince decamped froin under the Mnills of 
Paris to meet him, while Turenne hastened to ])ass the 
Marne at Lagni, and advanced with extraordinaiT rapidity 
upon Brie Comte Robert, where mo first encouutcrcd the 
troops of the Due de Lorainc. Finding that we wi-ro not 
strong enough to contest that post with him, m'c turned, and 
hastened tow^ards Villeneuve St. George, hut here again the 
troops of Loraine were before us, tlie town in llic ir posses- 
sion, and the bridge, as well as the heights Mdiicli couiinand 
it, alicady occupied by two companies of inhuitry and four 
pieces of artillery. For the purpose of proceeding with 
greater speed, our own infantry and artillery had both been 
left to follow; and when he first discovered that this post 
also was in possession of the enemy, Turenne had only Mntli 
him tlirce regiments of cavalry. We had all halted, while 
the Marechal rode forward to ascertain the facts with his 
own eyes, but in a minute or tMm after he cantered hack to 
the head of Monsieur de Yillardiu’s regiment, aud spoke a 
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few words to him in a kindly and smiling manner; and as I 
was not far off, I heard him say, in reply to something which 
the duke had observed, “Oh, no! my friend, one troop can 
dislodge them; and then, with our fresh forces, we can keep 
possession of the ground till the artillery comes up.” 

What Monsieur de Villardin replied, I did not hear ; but 
Turenne immediately answered, “We will give him the op- 
portunity, at all events;” and I instantly received an order 
to draw out from the little wood that covered us, and charge 
the company that occupied the heights. An injunction was 
added tiot to follow the enemy too far, but to satisfy myself 
with dislodging them from their present post. 

I found no difficulty in executing these commands. The 
enemy reserved their fire till we were within about fifty 
.yards, and then received us with a general discharge. Half 
a dozen men and horses went over at once; hut we were by 
this time in the very heat of the charge, and not one man 
who was capable of going forward tightened his rein. The 
enemy, who had expected to see us waver, took fright at our 
approach, and after a very faint resistance, were driven down 
the liill with considerable slaughter. Their gims and am- 
munition were left behind; and when, after some difficulty, 
I could halt my men and bring them back to the heights, I 
found the ground already occupied by Monsieur de Turenne, 
and the eauiion which we had taken turned against the bridge. 

The Due de Loraine, however, not being aware that our 
infantry and artillery had been left behind, imagined that 
Turenne occupied the heights in force, and knowing the 
town to be untenable under sucb circum stances, instantly 
decamped, and took post upon the Seine, about a league 
farther up. No more skirmishing therefore occurred ; and 
without btiing obliged to fire upon either tlie bridge or the' 
town, we remained in tranquil possession of our position till 
the rest of the forces came up, and rendered it completely 
secure. 

Moiisitmr de Turenne made no observation at the moment 
upon the manner in which I had executed his commands, nor 
did I expect' him to do so, for I knew that I had not per^ 
formed my duty ill, but yet felt quite conscious that I had 
done no more than my duty. Towards six o’clock in the 
evening, however, I was called to his tent, and found liim 
just concluding a despatch, giving notice to the court of the 
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cli^erent maiKonvres that had taken place. Ah soon as I 
entered, he looked up, with one of bis calm, intelligent 
smiles, saying merely, “You performed so well what I com- 
manded you this morning, that I am going to send you away 
from me. You must carry this despatch to Pontoise, or to 
whatever other town his majesty may now be in; and 1 doubt 
not that lie will appreciate the services of an officer who 
docs gallantly and skilfully that which he is commanded, 
without overstepping the line that ia prescribed to him. A 
numhor of superior officers were present at the moment; and 
it may be well conceived that such words from such a man 
made my cheek glow with unexpected pleasure. 

MonsieuT do Villavdin, who was also in the tent, followed 
me out, and told me that, while my horses were* jireparing, 
he would write a brief note to his cousin, Monsieur ie Tel- 
licr, one of the king’s ministers, wbo might teach me how 
to turn to some account the favourable terms in wbiclt 
Monsieur do Turenne had mentioned me in his despatch. 
As speed is in all these cases a great object, and the iirst 
hearer of good tidings is always likely to bo better received 
than those wlio follow after, I neither spared myself nor my 
horses till I reached Pontoise, which I accomplished with- 
out the slightest interruption in the course of the following 
day. 

Great was tlio joy which my arrival spread; for neither 
ting nor queen, nor muiisters, had felt themselves at all easy 
under the prospect of a junction between the Prince de 
Condo and the Due de Loraine, in the immediate vicinity 
of Paris; and as Turenne now gave them the most positive 
assurance that he would he able to keep both those gene- 
rals in check, for at least a mouth, while the court nego- 
tiated Avith the Parisians, and raised new troops, it may be 
conceived that his despatch proved a very agreeable relief 
4o the minds of all. It luckily so happened, also, that one 
of the persons most interested in the tidings which I brought, 
was precisely in the situation which host enabled him to 
make my journey as satisfactory to myself as it had proved 
to him. Cardinal Mazarin, having hy this time been forced 
once more to quit France, had left his whole interest in the 
hands of Lis friend. Monsieur le Tellier; and that minister, 
who knew that the first reverse on the part of the court 
would induce the parliament to pronounce the cardiiiars 
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banishment eternal, was perhaps more overjoyed than any 
one at the tidings that I bj*ought. I found him out imine- 
dfatcly after iny arrival, and communicated the intelligence 
to him before he had received it from any other person. At 
the very first intelligence, he took me in his arms, and 
hugged me, as if I had been his own son; and then, making 
me sit down to dinner with him, at which meal he had been 
cmgaged when I entered, he asked me a multitude of ques- 
tions, seeking evidently a confirmation of the hopes which 
Monsieur do Turcniic had held out. 

1 anticipated no immediate reward, hoiverer; and as I 
was very anxious to see the rest of the campaign, I deter- 
mined to depart the next day or the one following, if I 
could obtain leave to do so; and therefore, on the raoni/ng 
after inj ariival, I again visited the minister, in order to 
request tliat he would solicit for me the king's pennissioa 
to that effect. Without making me any reply, he took me 
by the hand, and led me, followed by a secretary with his 
portfolio, to the presence of the young monarch and his 
mothoi*, who were listening to some news from Paris, not 
quite so agreeable in their nature as* my tidings had 
proved. • 

“ This young gentleman, sire,” said Monsieur le Tellier, 

15 all eagerness to return to the camp, in order to serve 
your majesty in the field, but I think you said that you had 
some commands for him ere his departure?” 

“ You are right,” replied the monarch; “ are tlu; letters 
drawn up?” 

Lc Tellier instantly took a parchment from the portfolio 
which was carried by his secretary, and placed it in the 
Iniuds of the young king, who ran his eye hastily over it, 
Ijouis then addressed me, in a tone and manner so dignified 
and kinglike, that I could not hut perceive that a great 
change had wrought itself in his mind since I was first pre- 
sented to him at Saumur; though I little anticipated at the 
time thfit the alteration which I marked would go on pro- 
gressively but rapidly, till the careless and somewhat indo- 
lent boy became the greatest monarch of his age. 

“Monsieur de Juvigny,’* he said, “ we are informed by the 
Mafechal de Turenne, that when we held our court at Gien, 
by the prompt and skilful measures which your own judg- 
ment suggested, for conveying immediate information to our 
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generals of the advance of the Prince de Cond6, you saved 
us all from very imminent danger. He also informs us, in 
his despatch received yesterday, that you have again highly 
distinguished yourself in dislodging a superior body of the 
enemy from the heights above Villeneuve St. George, and 
he recommends you strongly to our notice and favour. We 
ourselves, have not forgotten that you have once been 
severely wounded, and have suffered a long and cruel im* 
prisonment for your attachment to our cause, and your 
opposition to the rebels now in arms against us. Monsieur 
le Tellier, also, upon the authority of Monsieur dc Villar- 
din, informs us that iu your native country your father and 
, mother were both of gentle blood ; but, at all events, it is 
the prerogative of royalty to ennoble, and therefore it is 
that wc have caused these letters to be drawn up, not only 
for the purpose <)f expressing our thanks to you for the ser- 
vices you have perfonned, but also as a proof to all others 
that no one ever will aerve us without meeting due honour 
and recoin pence.” 

He then gave me the parchment that he had received 
from Le Tellier; and though I knew not what it contained, 
I bent my knee and kissed hi^^ majesiy^s hand, with every 
token of gratitude. I then withdrew, in company with the 
minister, who as soon as we were in another apartment, 
bade me open the letters and read the contents. I did so 
immediatolv, and found that the parchment contained let- 
ters patent, conferring on me the rank and title of Baron 
de Juvigny, and adding, what seemed to me the more solid 
rccom pence, of a pension of three thousand crowns per an- 
num, cliargrable upon tlic receipts of the duchy of Brittany, 
■‘till such time — ” so the letters ran, “till such time as 
iiis majesty thought fit to assign me an estate of equal 
value.” 

Monsieur le Tellier laid his left hand upon my shoulder 
as 1 read, and pointing with his right hand to the words 
concerning the pcjision, he repeated, “ Three thousand 
crowns! that is, when you can get them, my young friend;” 
and laughing gaily, he added, “ which will not he till tbo 
country is quiet, and those rebels put down. So go, and 
do your best against them ; and God send that we may soon 
he delivered from their company altogether!” 

“Amen!” replied I; and I doubt not that Monsieur lo 
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Tellier devoutly believed that it was the prospect of my 
three thousand crowns which gave such lerveucy to iny 
aspirations ; hut it was, perliaps, that I was heartily tired of 
civil wars, having Been little else ever since I was born; and 
I certainly did long to be in one good stricken field, between 
nations of different tongues and dwelling-places, if it were 
but fur a ebango. I said nothing, however, to undeceive 
the minister; but taking my leave, with many thanks for 
honours and rewards, which I felt very sure had been ob- 
tained for me fully as much by iuteFest as by merit, 1 with- 
drew with the letters patent of 4 barony in my pocket, but 
very little else besides. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


It was with great difficulty that I made my way back to 
the army, for by this time Conde had effected his junction 
with the Due de Loraine, and Turenne had encamped be- 
tween Limci and the Yeres river, resting on the Soiiio on 
one side and on a thick wood on the other. The enemy’s 
force, amounting to three times his own, straitened iho 
marshal’s camp in every diretition; and shut in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Seine and the Yert s, there 
seemed no jwssibility of escape for Turenne and his army. 
1 know not to the present day if this position was or was 
not taken up through an oversight on tlie part of Turenne; 
and 1 am rather inclined to think it was, as at the time 
there were not provisions in the camp for four days, and the 
lior^es were almost entirely without forage; but if it was a 
fault, it was one of those glorious ones which sometimes to 
a man of geniu's prove more advantageous than the best laid 
plan. The result is well known. Turenne phinteJ himself 
th^o between the enemy and Paris, threw bridges across 
the Seine, opened a communication with the neighbouring 
country, obtained provisions and forage notwithstanding alii 
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the efforts of his ^idvcrsaries to prevent him, nnd kept a 
force of treble the number of his own army at ha}' during 
six weeks. 

It was about the fourth day after the camp was formed 
that I returned from the court ; hut as the wliole open 
coinitry was at that time in the hands of the enemy, I had 
very nearly been taken by a strong party f»n the retuni from 
foraging. Strange to say, also, T liad well nigh again fallen 
into the hands of Gaspard de Belleville, v/ho commanded 
the escort, having bedh at one time within two })umlrcd 
yards of him. Nothing hut my horse's speed saved me ; 
for being close pursued by some cravates attachoil to the 
foragers, I was obliged to swim tbc river, which, however, 
was done with ease, and I found m^’^self in security on the 
other bank. 

Monsieur de Villardin welcomed me with every sign of 
joy, and immediately asked 'what Monsieur le Tcllier had 
done for me. He skilled when I told him, flaying that he 
had hoped the court would have shown mo some more sub- 
stantial mark of favour. 

“ Hov;cvcr,” he added, the king no doubt gave you the 
barony, which costs nothing but parchment and wax, he- 
<?!\use he had nothing else to give. As to the ])cnsion of 
three thousand crowns, as I know there has not been sucli 
a sum ill the royal treasury for many months, you must not 
calculate iijion that." 

On examining our camp, I found that Monsieur de Vill- 
.ardin, wlio kept the open field, though some of the f>fiieers 
had been fortunate enough to obtain quarters in the little 
hamlcis, had caused his tent to be divided into four small 
apai-tments, of which he assigned me one; nnd as our time 
passed very dully without any event of importance to occupy 
our attention, 1 had no excuse even to myself for delaying 
longer the communication which I had promised Suzette to 
make. The duke behaved to me not only as a father, hut 
as a kind and affectionate one; and whonover we were not 
engaged in some military duty, wc w'ero either sitting to- 
gether in the division of the tout wliich ho called his saloon, 
or walking along the hanks of the rivers, mingling various 
subjects of conversation with observations upon the enemy’s 
movements, of which we caught a sight from time to time. 
,1 thus had plenty of opportunities for telling my talc, had I 
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been able to make up my mind to do so ; but the more my 
afiection for Monsieur de Villardin increased, the more 
proofs of tenderness and regard he gave me, the less willing 
1 became to wring bis heart by all the long details of so 
painful a tlieme. ' 

Thus again I let day after day slip by, till one morning, 
as we were walking slowly along towards Chateau Ablou, 
which Tiironne had taken some time before by a coup de 
main, the duke afforded mo himself an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the sui>ject, which I felt must not be longer neglected, 
if 1 ever intended to perform my task. 

“Do you know, De Juvigny,*’ he said, addressing me by 
the name which he always now gave me, “ I }»avo taken 
a sort of thirst lately to see my little Laura. ■Blie will be 
a good deal changed by this time since I last saw her. 
Did you not think,** he added, in a sort of under tone, 
“ did you not think that she was growing very like her 
mother!** 

“ I think she was, my lord,” I replied; “ and God grant 
that alie may have both her mother’s virtues and iicr mother’s 
beauty ! ” 

“ Without her sorrows,” said Monsieur de Villardin, in 
the sairie low tone, raising liis eyes towards the sky, and 
adding, what from the moving of his lips I tliought a prayer. 
“ Without her sorrows,*’ he again repeated, louder, “ and, 
oh ! without any of her father’s faults.” 

“ Forgive mo, my lord,” I said, feeling that now 'was 
the moment, if ever, “ forgive me if I do a bold thing, and, 
attempt to offer you consolation upon your private sor- 
rows.” 

He shook his head with a hitter and melancholy smile, 
replying, “ Consolation, my dear boy, is in vain. I liavc 
sought it in every source, religion, philosophy, time, activity, 
danger, and 1 liave never found it. It is the alchemist’s 
elixir of life, a specious name, which can only be believed 
by those who have never tried it.” 

“Nevertheless, my lord,” I persevered in saying, “I tliink 
you mny find consolation in some facta which i Jiavo to tell 
you; especially if, a:-; your words just now iinpliod, a part of 
yohr grief proceeds from the memory of some faults wliich 
you irmigine to have existed in your conduct towards your 
deceased lady.” 
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‘^All! all!” said the duke; “all proceeds from those 
fatal memories; and 1 am afraid, Bo Juvigny, that you can 
in no degree assuage the huming of a heart, whoso thoughts 
you cannot see.” 

“ Still I must entreat you to listen to me,” 1 rejoined; 
“for a man can scarcely bo considered guilty, for having 
committed actions which he was urged on to perform ]>y the 
basest conspiracy to deceive him and to mislead Ids better 
judgment ; and when such evidence was adduced to make 
him think the innocent guilty, as might well create suspicion 
against an angel of heaven.” 

My words at once showed him that I had soinetblng more 
to communicate than mere ordinary topics of iiictfictual 
consolation, which fall upon the dull ear, but nev(n* reach the 
heart ; and he soon became more eager to hear thaTi I was 
to tell. Turning round qiii<;kly, he paused, and gazed at 
me as if he would have searclied my very soul, to gather at 
once what I was about tp relate, and then exclaimed, “ »Speak! 
speak I speak, young man I” in atone and with a manner 
that almost made me fear the effect which Suzette’su con- 
fession might have upon his reason. 

I pointed, however, to the sentinels close by, who were 
gazing with some sort of wonder at his veliernence; and re- 
covering command over himself, he walked on with me, with 
his eyes bent upon the ground, while I proceeded in a low 
and calm voice, in order that the tidings 1 had to give might 
be fully understood, without irritating his imagination by 
all the adjuncts of emphasis and gesture. 

“ You remember, my lord,” 1 said, “that I t(»1d you, 
when we were together in Paris, on the daj' of the massacre 
at llie Hotel de Ville, that I had been saved and wcl! treated 
])j Suzelte, who is now the wile of Gaspard do ih lleville. 
1 told you too, that he behaves to her in the brutal 
manner; hut 1 have not found au opportunity of leUlnu' you, 
till this moment, that she r(3luted to me the whole schtivic 
by which she and her base husband contrived to 4l^c( ivv3 
you and render you miserable. From a fccliirg, p.artly t;f 
remorse, partly, 1 believe, of Laired to her present tyrant, 
and ]»artly in consequence of a vow which she made to her 
confes-or, she charged me to dcluil the whole to you, word 
for word, and she gave me tldis Lillet, in order to make you 
yield full credit to the whole I have to tell. 1 have pro- 
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served that billet through everything,” I added, putting it 
into his hands, though 1 do not think you would have 
doubted niy word even had I not possessed it.” 

Monsieur de Villardin took it eagerly out of my hand, 
and read it over with a straining eye ; but instantly turn- 
ing to me, he exclaimed, “It tells me nothing, speak on! 
speak on ! I would believe you, of course, without that ; 
speak on!” , 

He had become deadly pale, however; and I paused, ap- 
prehensive of more painful consequences if I proceeded, 
saying, “Had I not bettor wait, my lord, till you are more 
calm? The subject is too painful to you. Had I not 
better wait?” 

“ Perhaps you had,” replied Monsieur de Villardin, wh« 
felt how much he was shaken; “perhaps you had. I will 
soon recover from this, my dear boy; and when I can lend 
iiiy rational senses to the consideration of what you have to 
tell mo, instead of my passions, which are now engaged, I 
will tell you, perhaps to-night. NoVv give me your arm;” 
and with a slow step he turned back to his tent, where, 
shutting himself up in the inner division, he remained for 
some time alone. 

At night, however, after returning from some other oc- 
cupation, I found him much more calm; for the constant 
struggles he had long been obliged to maintain against his 
own feelings had given him the power of quelling their 
most turbulout efforts, after a short space given to re- 
flection. 

“Now Do Juvigny,” he said, almost as I entered the 
tent, “now 1 am capable of listening to your tidings, what- 
ever they may be; so speak onl 1 can hear you like a 
rational being now.” 

As 1 saw tlint bo was really prepared, 1 proceeded more 
boldly, and related to libu, word for word, as far as my me- 
mory served me, the account which had been given to mo 
by ‘'"uzctlo. This I was permitted to do uninterrupted, for, 
wiili his head Icauing upon his arnu and his hand shinliiig 
his eyes, he listened, without 4piestion or comment id' any 
kind whatsoever till I had finished all that I had to say. 
Even for some minutes afterward lie remaiiuMl still buried 
in deep thought, though the words, “ Fiends ! incarnate 
fiends!” which once or twice broke from his lips, showed 
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that Iiis mind was busy with the tale of deceit and villany 
which I had just related. 

You have, indeed,’* he said at length, given ine con- 
solation; or, perhaps, as I had better call it, you have 
afforded to me the moans of palliating, to my own mind, the 
errors that I have committed. I had but one palliation be- 
fore: the consciousness,’* and he lowered his voice as ho 
s])oke, ‘‘the consciousness of having acted under mental 
aberration. It was consolatory to me to know tliat I had 
been a madman; and now,” he continued, with a bitter 
stiiile, it is still more consolatory to me to know that I 
was a fool, a gross and egregious fool! What must be the 
state of a man’s heart when such convictions can be such a 
relief!” 

“ I think, my lord,” I replied, willing to do all that I 
could to soften the sting, “ 1 think that any one might have 
been deceived by such a base and deep laid scheme as that 
by which you were betrayed.” 

“Nay, nay,” he added, “I was a fool, a consummate 
fool, in everything, and in none less than in thinking that 
iny feelings, and my designs, and my w’eaknesscs, were all 
hidden witliiu my own bosom, when they seem to liave been 
as plain to yourself and to those two false and cruel wretches 
as they were to the eyes of heaven. Do not strive to per- 
suade me that I was not blind and foolisli. It is, 1 tell 
you, it is a consolation to me to know that 1 was so. Deej), 
eternal, everlasting regret will still continue my portion 
throughout life. Every unkind word, every luirsli look, 
every ungenerous and cruel action, with which 1 afdioted 
her who is now a saint in heaven, will rise up night after 
night, and day after day, before my mcraorv, and render 
th(5 sky, that overhangs me and the world around, dark and 
gloomy for ever. Each action, each look, each v/ord, ouch 
smile of her who is now no more, will be rcnic inhered \7itli 
sad and inconsolable regret ; but, nevcrlliolo.srs ^hat I was 
myself deceived, that iny own wild and rnad suspicions '\^cre 
not all, that I was fooled and played upon, and made to 
act a part my better nature disavows; this, this, 1 ac- 
knowledge, presses part of the poison out of tlio woiiml, 
and poftens the sting of remorse. 1 thank you for your 
tidings, De Juvigny^” be added, laying his hand kindly 
upon my arm, “ 1 thank you from iny very heart. Your 
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voice always 'brings me comfort, and your arm always 
renders me service.** 

He paused fur a moment or two again, and then asked 
mo one or two questions concerning Suzette, to which I 
replied as clearly, but as briefly, as I could, for I thought 
it better to change the painful subject for some other, as 
fast as possible, and having administered the medicine, to 
let time work out its efiect in silence. He seemed, how- 
ever, to take a pleasure himself in dwelling upon the theme, 
«ow that it had once been spoken of between us. “ Hei‘ 
whole story,** he added, alluding to Suzette, “is so 
minutely consistent with every circumstance which I re- 
member, that I cannot doubt it in the least. To confess 
one weakness more, 1 acknowledge that it is no small com- 
fort to my miriil to find every circumstance that deceived 
me, susceptible of a clear and satisfactory explanation ; to 
see every cloud of doubt wafted away from the remembrance 
of one who now will live for ever enshrined in my heart, 
not the less loved, not the less adored, that bitter sorrow 
for her* fate, and deep contrition for my faults, embalm her 
memory, and wash her tomb with tears.** 

I was delighted to find that what I told produced such 
an effect; for, to say the truth, I had been like an unskilful 
physician, and know not at the time that I administered it, 
whether the cup which I had presented to Monsieur de 
Villardiu would prove a poison or an antidote. It had 
evidently hecoino the latter, and I doubted nut that every 
hour w’hich pass^ed >vould increase its power. I saw, too, 
that, in some degree, Suzette had shrewdly divined the 
true state of Monsieur de Villardin’s feelings; and that, 
however much lie might be convinced before tluit he had 
deeply wronged his wife, his mind would never have itssted 
satisfied till all the mysterious circiimstanees, whltdi at first 
uroused liis suspieions, had* been explained as clearly as 
tlioy were at }>re.-ent. From the first efTcefc of the tidings 
1 had given, I was led to expect more beneficial results 
than they nfterwjirds produced. Monsieur de Yillardin 
certainly was calmer fnmi that day forward ; the sting of 
remorse was, as he had said, softened; a part tif tlie load 
was* off his head, hut still the deep and bitter melancholy 
continued. I could see a slight difference ; a sliadc loss in 
the darkness of the gloom that oppressed him, hut that wad 
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all. He not so often found sitting alone, immersed in 
sad and frowning thought. 1 saw him more frequently 
with a book in his hand, and events of less importance 
than heretofore would rouse him into activity and exertion, 
f et he was never what can be called cheerful ; despondency 
remained the general character of his mind, and he still 
seemed to find that relief in momenta of danger and excite- 
ment, which showed that calm thought was a little less 
painful than heretofore. 

Three weeks of almost perfect inactivity, however, suc- 
ceeded, and with the exception of an occasional unim- 
portant skirmish with the enemy, we passed our time in 
idleness in the camp. In the meanwhile, events were in 
preparation, which were destined to change the aspect of 
political affairs. A schism had taken place between the 
Prince de Conde and the leaders of the Fronde; the Duke 
of Nemours had been killed by his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Beaufort, in a duel ; the Parisians were gradually be- 
coming heartily sick of turbulence and faction, which they 
found only served, as turbulence and faction always do, to 
promote the views of a few intriguing individuals at the 
sacrifice of commerce, industry, and the public good ; and 
the court, negotiatiug with aU parties, bad by this time 
obtained such a preponderance, that it seemed likely to be 
received with open arms in Paris, if the army of Turenne 
could, by any means, be extricated from its present posi- 
tion, and brought nearer to the capital. 

At length an express order arrived for Turenne to endea- 
vour, on the very first favourable opportunity, to decamp 
jand join the court ; and that great general, knowing that 
his movements w'ere no longer watched by the keen eye of 
Conde, who had gone back in person to Paris, in the belief 
that the royal army could not escape — determined to at- 
tempt his retreat at once. On* the morning of the fourth 
of October, orders were sent to the officer who commanded 
in the town of Corbeil, to raise some redoubts on the 
heights near that place, and bridges Laving hedi thrown 
across the river, we waited till night, and then bt^gan our 
march in silence. Wc hastened on as fast ns possible till 
we got between the Seine and the forest of Sonard, when, 
l)oth our flanks being covered, we could advance in security. 
I’rorn thirf jiohit we proceeded more slowdy, still looking 
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ottt, however, for our enemy, who never appeared ; and to 
tell the truth, we might have marched iu anyHErcction wo 
liked, for we had arrived at Corbeil, and were safe in our 
new position long before the Duke of Lorame even per- 
ceived that we had quitted our former camp. A longer 
and more difficult march, however, was before us, for we 
had now to join the court at Mantes, and to cross a great 
extent of country in presence of an infinitely superior iorce. 
Whether the Duke of Lorraine was deceived in regard to 
our movements, or whether he did not choose to act in the 
absence of the Prince de Oonde, I cannot tell ; hut certain 
it is that we were sufiered to proceed without interruplion, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of Senlis without having 
to fire a -shot. 

The presence of the ariny and the safety of its troops 
were not the greatest advantages which the court derived 
from this extraordinary retreat. The mismanagement of 
the Duke of Loraine, and the absence of the Prince de 
Cond6 from his army, at a moment when his presence was 
so much required, ruined entirely the already sinking repu- 
tation of the faction opposed to the court. The Parisians, 
who had long begun to hate it, now added contempt to 
detestation ; and we heard at Mantes that Conde himself 
had been actually hooted ia the streets of the capital, 
before lie quitted it to rejoin his troops, Tremendous 
autumnal rains had now succeeded: botii provisions and 
forage had by tids time been exhausted in the neighbour- 
hood of the prince’s camp; and after one of the most 
inglorious campaigns that he ever made, Conde found him- 
self obliged to retreat upon Laon, passing within a few 
miles of our forces at Senlis, 

All was now joy and satisfaction for the moment ; but, 
as neither officers nor men had received any pay for a con- 
siderable time, it became probable that, if the expec- 
tations which they entertained of receiving their arrears 
from the court were disappointed, they would speedily drop 
away, and leave the king without tlie means of dofonce. 
Undrr these circumstances, it became absolutely necessary 
that the court should venture to return to the capital ; hut 
it Was liut without long discussions and persuasions that 
TurcTiiie induced the queen and her li.inktors to comply. 
At the tiin; tliat this was proposed. Monsieur do Villardiu 
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and myself had just reached Mantes ; and for a day or 
two, all was uncertainty and confusion, different reports 
spreading through the town every hour ; now that wo were 
to set off direcUy ; now that the queen had positively re- 
fused to trust herself in Paris ; now that we were to wait 
for messengers from the capital ere any plan could be 
finally adopted. 

At length, however, the order to prepare for the journey 
was given ; . and shortly after, the king, the queen, the 
ministers, with* a long train of ladies and gentlemen, set 
out in carriages which had once been splendid, hut were 
so no longer, while guards, officers, attendants, and cour- 
tiers on horseback, made up a procession of nearly a mile 
in length. 

In this order we reached St. Germains, when again 
uncertainty seized upon all our movements ; and for three 
days 1 do not think any one had the slightest idea whether 
the next day would see us on our road forward to Paris or 
hack to Mantes. The bolder counsels of Turenne, how- 
ever, prevailed; and on the fourth day we once more began 
our march, with the addition of a great number of the 
inhabitants of St, Germains on foot, who swelled the cor- 
tege without increasing its splendour; for, to say the truth, 
such was the poverty of the court and all about it, such 
was the difficulty which every nobleman experienced in pro- 
curing remittances from his estates, however near or how- 
ever distant, and such was the battered and travel-soiled 
equipage of all the officers and military follow'crs, that it 
was very difficult to say which was the shabbiest in appear- 
ance, the rabble of carriages, of horsemen, or of pedestrians. 
We wound on, however, towards the capital, contrary to 
the opinion of many wlio were obliged to form part of tho 
cavalcade, till we arrived within a few miles of Paris; but, 
in tlic midst of the Bois dc Boulogncy we were met by a 
party of cavaliers from the city, who came up at full gallop, 
and calling to the front horsemen to stop, approaolied res- 
])e<*tful]y to the side of the queen's carriage. They now- 
besought her majesty and the iTiinisters to think well wliat 
they were doing before they brought the young king into 
the capital ; they represented in strong terms the troubled 
state of the city, and they assured . their hearers that the 
.;I^ke of Orleans, who had been declared by the parliumciit 
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lieutenant-general of the kingdom, was actually arranging 
a plan for seizing upon the monarch's person, and causing 
a general revolt in the metropolis. 

Of course such tidings spread terror and dismay amongst 
the greater part of those who formed the royal procession ; 
but upon examination it was found, that the messengers 
who bore this threatening intelligence, several of whom 
were known, might be reasonably suspected as belonging 
generally to the party of the Fronde, which had everything 
to apprehend from the reception of the court in Paris. 
Nevertheless, the risk was certainly great. 

An instant, order was now given for the procession to 
halt, and for all persons, except the ministers and a few of 
the general ofHcers, to withdraw to a certain distance from 
the royal carriage. This was immediately done, a/id the 
queen held a sort of council in the midst of the Bois de 
Boulogne. I heard afterwards that the voices of all, 
generals and ministers alike, with the exception of Turenne 
and Monsieur de Villardin, were given in favour of an im- 
modiath return to St. Germains. Those two officers, how- 
ever, so strongly exposed all the weakness and folly of such 
a step, that the queen herself and the young king both 
declared their resolution to proceed, suspecting, what I 
believe really was the case, that the augurs of evil, by 
whom we had been joined, had been sent sut on purpose 
to terrify the court, if possible, and prevent it from taking 
a step which would be ruinous to the party of the Fronde, 
As soon as this was decided, wo once more commenced 
our march, and ere long were within sight of the gates of 
Paris. An immense multitude of all ages, classes, and des- 
criptions, were at that very moment streaming forth from 
the city ; and I could see, as I rode along, more than one 
anxious face protruded from the carriages, to examine the 
crowd which we were now rapidly approaching. I dare say 
that the memory of the massacre at the Hotel de Ville was 
at that very moment strong in the minds of all. We ad- 
vanced with apparent boldness, however, into the very 
midst of the crowd. Several stragglers, it seems, had 
found their way forward, and had informed the people that 
an attempt had been made to prevent the king from enter- 
ing Paris, but that he had determined to trust himself in 
the hands of his subjects. Nevertheless, for a moment or 
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two* as %6 came up, there w&b a dead silence, which, I 
canfcsB, appeared to me somewhat ominous, till the royal 
carriage was in the heart of a multitude, consisting of cer- 
l^nlj not less than a hundred thousand persons : hut, at 
that instant, aloud and universal shout of Vive lo Roi!” 
burst from every tongue, and doubt and apprehoiision were 
all at an end for ever. 


CHAPTBE XXX. 


Never, peril a.ps, had turbulence and disorder worhed its 
own cure mure completoly than in Paris. Thii gcnoird ruin 
which had overtaken every sort of art and trade, had dis- 
gusted all those classes, which in times of tranquiilli y are so 
potent to do good, and in times of disturbance are so* potent 
to do evil; and they who had been the foremost in s.ipporting 
faction, were now the loudest in their out(?ry for g-meral 
submiasiun. Unhappily, nations almost always pass fiom 
one extreme to the (tther; and now yielding too much to the 
royal authoiity, where they had before conceded too little, 
the pai’liarncnt agaiti verified every edict of the crown, and 
the people only nuirmurcd that the parliament protended to 
deliberato in obeying the will of the king* *lii ono word, 
the faction of the Fronde was at an end, and though a 
general indemnity was granted to all who suhmitted within 
fifteen days, yet the rebel lenders were banished from the 
capital, and the Cardinal do Retz, the chief ni wcr (»f every 
tumuli and every intrigue, was arrested in the aritc-chambor 
of the quecii, and confined in the castle of Vincennes. 

The greater part of these scenes, however, passed after I 
bad quilted Paris; for two days sitbscquent to the return 
of t])c court to the capital, I once more followed Monsieur 
de Villardin to the camp, Turoniie soon again joined the 
army, but his forces were now placed upon a ditfereiit footing 
from that on which tliey had hitherto stood. N(i^w regiments 
joined us eaeh day, those that were already cillocted were 
speedily recruited, and in taking the field to forje tlie Prince 
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do CoTide to evAonate Fraim, 1ku*eano found Inmsolf at the 
head of a superior, rather than an inferior force. 

Through the whole of the ev^U that succeeded I con- 
tinued to serve in the regiment of Monsieur do Villardio, 
but nothing of any interest occurred in my private history 
till the end of the campaign, when, after the capture of Bar 
le Due, Chateau Porcien, and Vervins, Turenne dispersjsd 
his army in winter quarters, and returned to Paris with the 
greater part of his officers. 

Monsieur de Villardin now at once took up his abode in 
his hotel in the capital, which had escaped all the outrages 
that had occurred, although not a few of the best hou-es in 
the town had been piUaged at one time or another during 
the civil wars. His intention was to remain for two or 
three weeks in Paris, and then proceed to Dumont, to which 
place, as I before said. Mademoiselle de Villardin and Father 
Ferdinand had been sent after the burning of the chateau 
of Virmont. Ere we had been in the capital three days, 
however, a messenger arrived from Brittany, bearing the sad 
tidings that Laura had been attaclced by a violent fever, 
wliicli left but little hope of her life. We were preparing 
to go out in the oveniug when Monsieur de Villardin received 
the letter communicating this bitter intelligence, and clasping 
his hands together with agitation he could not master, ho 
exclaimed, “ She will die! Of course, she will die! It is 
a part of my punishment!” 

I tried to raise his hopes, hut in vain; and as the next 
best thing was to force him into activity, I proposed that 
we should instantly set out for Dumont He caught eagerly 
at the idea, and as we could not depart without permission, 
w^hich was not to be obtained till the next .morning, a ser- 
vant was despatched as au avant-courier, bt^lli to order re- 
lays of horses to be ready at certain hours upon the road, 
ami give notice of our coming at the chateau. 

A s soon as the royal leave was obtained the next morning, 
we niomitcd our horses and began our journey. No time 
■was lost upon.the road, and in a very short space, consider- 
ing the distance, we arrived at the spot which had been the 
scene of so many painful events, it was lucky, perhaps, 
that Monniour de Villardin had other matter of deep interest 
to occupy his mind, and call it from all the associations with 
which the place was connected! yet though eagerness to 
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hear whether his child was jet in life was certainly pro* 
dominant, I could see plainly that his whole frame was 
shaken, and his very soul moved as we rode through the 
park to the chateau. 

The sound of our horses’ feet had brought Fatlier Ferdi- 
nand to the terrace; and there was a bland smile upon his 
lip, which told us at once that he had good tidings in store 
for our welcome. 

‘SShc is better, my brother; she* is better,” he said, 
taking Monsieur de Villardin’s hand as he dismounted. **1 
trust that all danger is over.” 

“Thank God!” cried the duke, and without staying to 
ask more, he strode on towards his daughter’s apartments. 
1 looked after him with no small feelings of interest, and 
to tell the truth, 1 would fain have accoiiipauled him to see 
the dear little girl who had twined herself round my heart 
by so many strange tics. As I gazed, however, towards the 
great staircase, down which from a high w’indow the sun 
was shining so strongly as almost to dazzle my eyes, I sud- 
denly thouglit I saw a beautiful hoy of four or five years of 
age cross the end of the staircase and disappear in the pas- 
sages beyond. 

Father Fei dinand was standing beside me, asking me a 
number of kindly questions concerning myself and Monsieur 
de Villarclin, and 1 turned to him with some surprise as the 
boy passed across, hut he seemed to have seen nothing; 
and doubting my senses, I answered his questions without 
taking any further notice, quite sure that if such a being as 
I fancied I had heheld was in the chateau, I should soon 
see him again. I had many a question to ask in return; 
and he repaid tlie account I gave of all my adventures, by 
a fuller detail of what had occurred at Virmont than I had 
yet received, and by a sketch of the quiet life he had been 
passing at Dumont with his young charge, of whom he spoke 
in terms of the most unminglcd affection and tenderness. 

In about nn hour the good priest was called to Monsieur 
de VilJardin ; and although I was somew^t fatigued, 1 
proceeded to visit all my old haunts about the house, with 
feelings which, I suppose, every one must have experienced 
on returning, after a long absence, to scenes in which eveOts 
of deep and lasting interest had taken place. Everything, 
however, was exactly as I had left it; the very furniture 
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seemed standing in the same places; and as I went from 
room to room, nothing would have told me that I had been 
absent more than five days, instead of five years, from Du- 
mont, except the many changes in my own bosom, which 
formed a strange contrast with the unaltered situation of 
everything around me. 

*Ab almost all the old servants had accompanied us to 
Virmont, it was not so long since I had seen them; but I 
was glad to find that even the time I had been absent had 
only served to make them welcome my return with the 
greater pleasure, and from the kind and yet respectful 
manner in which they crowded round me, and inquired after 
my health and happiness, I could almost have fancied my- 
self the young heir returning to his father’s house, after 
some long and perilous expedition. My old friend, Jerome, 
seemed particularly delighted, and related, with tears iu his 
eyes, how iill the household had been affected when they 
heard that I had been killed on the terrace at Virmont. 

In reply to my questions concerning his nephew, he iu- 
fomitll me, with joy and pride, that good Jacques Harlot 
had fully justified me in saving him from the gallows, and 
had made a happy transition from the state of an indifferent 
printer to that of a steady, wealthy, respectable farmer. 
He would be delighted to see me, he added, and to show 
me all the thriving children with which the gbod-tempere<l 
brunette he had taken to his bosom had blessed his fireside 
since last 1 saw' him. Promising to go down and pay him 
a visit the next day, I left the good old man, and returned 
to the library, in tending to wait there for Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin. 1 found him there, however, already; and as he 
was in conversation with Father Ferdinand, I was imme- 
diately about to withdraw, when ho beckoned me into the 
room, saying, with a smile, “ A fair lady has been askmg 
for you, De Juvigny, and wrill not be satisfied till you pay 
her a visit. Your play-fellow has not forgotten you, I can 
assure you.” 

I expressed,, of course, how' delighted I should he to see 
her; and the duke immediately led me up to Laura’s apart- 
ments, where I found her stretched upon a sofa a good deal 
changed, it is true, and pale and languid from the illness 
she had lately undergone, She was still, however, a lively, 
sweet girl of little more than twelve years old,, and with 
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tiie same affectionate famdiarity in which we had always 
Ured, she put her arras round me whenever I approached, 
and kissed ray cheek as 1 bent over her. 

Monsieur de Villardin smiled. “You see, Laura,** he 
said, “ as I told you, he has grown a great man since you 
saw him, and you must now c^l him Monsieur le Baron de 
Juvigny,** 

“No, no,*’ replied she, half angrily; “he shall never bo 
Miy thing but John Hall with me; the same John Hall who 
saved my life, and saved your life, papa.*’ 

“ He has saved it again, my dear child,*’ replied Monsieur 
de Villardin, “and conferred many another benefit on me, 
besides.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” cried she, holding out her 
hand to me; “ and pray always do be near papa, and take 
care of him; for you know I have no One else to love in the 
world but him, and you, and good Father Ferdinand, now 
that mamma is dead.” 

Monsieur do Villardin burst into tears, and quitted the 
apartment, while our good friend Lise, who had now become 
Mademoiselle de Villardin’s chief attendant, chid her for 
mentioning her mother to Monsieur de Villardin, saying, 
“You know, Mademoiselle Laura, he is so gi’ieved fur her 
that it is painful for him even to hear her named.''* 

“So am I grieved for her,” replied Laura; “yet I always 
love to think of her, and hope that I shall never forget her.” 

After speaking a few words of greeting to Lise, and a few 
more to Mademoiselle de Villardin, seeing that she was far 
too weak to bear much conversation, I left her, and retiring 
to ii\y aym apartments, lay down to rest. 

The next morning oa?'ly 1 set out to visit, good Jacques 
Marlot, taking the intendant’s house by the way, as I had 
full three years* arrears of rents to receive from him, and it 
had become necessary for me to put my own little establish- 
ment upon rather a better footing than it had been during 
the war. One of the soldiers of Monsieur de Villardin’s 
regiment had served me for both groom and valet-do-cham- • 
bre; and as I now Looked upon myself as a very wealthy and 
prosperous personage, I had resolved that my horses at least 
should have the advantage of a personal attendant, though 
I required one but little myself. 

I Ibund the intendant quite ready to settle accounts with 
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deductions, which were to be made from the gross sum that 
1 had to receive. Some of which I suffeited to pass, but some 
of which I contested successfullj, and bj so doing raised 
myself, I am convinced, several steps higher in the opinion 
of the intendant, who thought the acme of human judgment 
and discretion consisted in the nice calculation of Irvres, 
Pa/risis and Tournois, From his dwelling I proceeded im- 
mediately to my own house of Juvigny, which I found so 
much. im]»roved under the care and taste of good Jacquess 
Marlot, that I could not help blessing my stars for having 
sent me such a tenant, although he paid no rent for tiae 
dwelling. I soon after found, however, that in addition to 
the farm of the good UrsuUnes, which he continued to manage 
’with great care, he rented from his wife’s uncle, the inton- 
dant, my farm of Juvigny also, which was prospering in a 
reniarkuble degree; and in fact, the afi'airs of good Jacques 
Marlot peetned to have taken a turn at the gallows’ foot, 
and to have gone on iu, constant success ever since. 

Tlw Ecrvaiit who had been sent on to Dumont before 
Monsieur de Villardiu and myself, had, amongst other pieces 
of news, c<fmniuuieated to the whole household my new 
dignity as Baron de Juvigny^ and as soon as Jacques Marlot 
beheld nie, he made me a lowly reverence, in compliment to 
iny new dignity, though with the solemnity which pervaded 
his salutation there was mixed a certain touch of droll hu- 
mour, which siiowed that he had not quite forgot the John 
Marston IJ all whom be had formerly known. Laughing at 
the Monseignmr with which he addressed me, I told him to 
wait a few years, and if my fortunes went on as prosperously 
as they had begun, he should have cause to give me that 
epithet. After the first salutations, he led me into his dwel- 
ling, and I found Madame Marlot settled down completely 
into a pretty bustling farmer’s wdfe, skilled in poultry and 
butler, and all the particulars appertainiug to her calling, 
while three rosy children, in gradual ascent from the infant 
in arms to the red-cheeked riotous boy, afforded sufficient 
employment to all her leisure time. 

This seemed the extent of her family; but before I had 
been ten minutes in the house, 1 heard a step running across 
tlie room above, and the moment after, the same beautiful 
boy, of wlmm I had caught a momentary glance at the 
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chateau, burst into the room, and stood gazing at me with 
some surprise^ 

**WhatI another! moncherphilosophe?*' I cried; ‘‘what, 
four since I left you?** 

“ No, no,” replied Jacques Marlot, laughing, “that is no 
son of mine, thougli he could not be a better boy if he were. 
He is the child of a poor gentleman who was killed in the 
late wars, and whom wo have to take care of.** 

There was something in the poor boy’s fate so similar to 
my own, that, though Jacques Marlot did not enter into fur- 
ther details at that time, I could not but feel interested in 
him; and perhaps, for there are, I believe, few people on 
whom personal appearance has no effect, 1 might be some- 
what influenced, too, by his fine countenance and noble 
mien, which were extraordinary in a child of his age. Call- 
ing him to me, I set him on my knee, and was soon high in 
bis good graces. He admired the tassels of my cloak, 
played with the hilt of my sword, and was speedily in a full 
career of questions, whi<‘h, with childish rapidity, he scarcely 
waited to liOvir answered. I found afterwards from Jacques 
Marlot that both his father and mother were dead, and that 
he had none but some very distant relations living in one of 
the far provinces of Franco. Everything I saw and every- 
thing 1 heard of him increased the interest 1 felt more and 
more; and ax length, remarking that he had acquired a 
strong Hreton accent, I asked the ci-devant printer how he, 
who knew better, could suffer the child to speak such a 
patois, adding, “You had better give him to me, and let 
me make him my p«age.” 

“Are you serious?” demanded Jacques Marlot: “if you 
are, I dare say the matter might easily he managed ; but, 
of course, I must have the consent of his friends.” 

Although I had no idea, at the time that I did make the 
proposal, that there was any chance of its being accepted, 
land although the boy was in reality too young to bo of any 
service to me as a page, yet the having once said it, toge- 
ther, perhaps, with a slight touch of romance in my own 
disposition, and a real interest in the poor boy’s situation, 
made me adhere to my offer; and after saying that I was 
eenous, I asked who the boy’s friends were, and >vhat Was 
their real station in life. 

“ Oh I as to his rank,” replied Jacques Marlot, “he is of 
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A 9 noble blood as any in the land, though poor enough, I 
believe; but, however, as it was Father Ferdinand, the good 
confessor at the chateau, who put him under my care, I 
must, of course, speak with him before I can consent to 
anything.” 

Whenever he mentioned the name of Father Ferdinand, 
it struck me that there was a likeness between the boy and 
xhe priest, which might have made me suspect some nearer 
relationship between them than a vow of celibacy would well 
have admitted, had not the character of Father Ferdinand 
been of that pure and simple cast, severe upon himself, yet 
leuiimt to others, which set all suspicion at dehance. 

“I will speak with the good father myself,” 1 said. 
“What is your name, my boy?” 

“ Clement de la Marke,” he replied. 

“ And will you go and be my page?” I asked. 

“ Yes, that I will,” he answered, ‘-if you will let me come 
and see Maitre Jacques and the ladies of St. Ursula, whom 
he takes me to visit.” 

“ Ay, and who kiss you and give you sweetmeats, too, 
Clement,” added the good farmer. “You see, he knows 
how to make condition.s already, Monsieur le Baron.” 

“He is very right,” replied 1, rising to depart; “but, 
however, 1 will speak with Father Ferdinand, and if he 
consent, he shall come up and he my page at the chateau.” 

“Oh! 1 shall be so glad of that,” cried the boy; “for 
then I shiill see Mademoiselle Laitra every day, and they told 
me yesterday that 1 should not see her again for a long 
time.” 

I took upon me to promise that, in this desire at least, he 
should he gratified, and mounting my horse, after some fur- 
ther eonvereatiou with Maitre Jacques, I rode back fully 
resolved to speak with Father Ferdinand upon the subject 
of the boy; and if he consented on his part, and Monsieur 
d© Villardin hud no objection, to take little Clement, and 
breed him up for a soldier, as 1 had been bred up myself. 
However, as I rode on, my romance cooled a little. I 
recollected that 1 had seen the child but twice, and that the 
good father might well accuse me of boyish romance, and 
trdat my request as the otfspring of a more idle whim; and 
feeling soiiicwliat ashamed to speak to him upon the subject, 
I let the day pass without doinff so. The next - 
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accusing myself cf irresolution, I descended early, intending 
to make the proposal. On going to the confessor’s apart- 
ments, however, 1 found that he was out, and when he 
returned, about an hour afterwards, ho came himself to seek 
me. He then told me that, on going down to the convent, 
on the other side of the water, he had met Jacques Marlot, 
who had informed him of my ofter. * 

“I will take two days, my son,” he said, “to consider of 
what you propose; but you must fully understand the boy’s 
situation before you take upon yourself what I conceive to be 
a heavy responsibility. You must remember that his family 
is noble, and 1 must also tell you that, though he does not 
possess at present above three thousand livres a year, to pay 
all his expenses, yet on the death of some distant relations, 
there is a probai»ility of his succeeding to a very large estate. 
His education, therefore, must ht him fora change of station, 
while it may he as well not to^ let him know that such an 
event is even possible.” 

“ In regard to his education, my good father,” I replied, 
‘‘all I can give him, I am afraid, will be a military one; but 
as 1 trust that you and I will never again be separated so 
long as we have lately been, you must take upon yourself 
to supply all that which I am incompetent to afford.” 

“ Willini^Iy, willingly,” replied Father Ferdinand; “and 
I think, upon those conditions, there can bo no other diffi- 
culty; yet, still, I should like to consider of the matter for 
at least two days; and in the mean while, you can ask Mon- 
sieur de Villardin’s approbation of these arrangements.” 

“Oh ! I am sure he will consent,” replied 1, “if you, on 
your part, have power to consent for young Clement de la 
Marke, which I suppose you have,” I added, with a smile, 
“for he is so like you that there must be some relationship.” 

“ It ia very extraordinary,” replied Father Ferdinand, 
“ but there certainly is a likeness strong enough to he visible 
lo rny own eyes; and yet he has nearer relations than my- 
self living, lo whom his resemblance is not so great.” 

Two days after this conversation, I infoiined Father 
Ferdinand that Monsieur de Villardin had conscnteil to my 
making any arrangement of the kind that I liked. 11c, on 
his part, signified his full approbation, and on llio subs’e- 
quent evening, little Clement de la Marke was romt/ved to 
^ chateau. So engaging were his manners, aiid bo aniiabk) 
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bxB disposition, tbat though MoBsionr do Yillardin smiled ai^ 
the diminutive size of my page, I myself remamed very well 
satisfied with the transaction; and fortunately, soon after- 
wards I procured a burly Breton as a groom, who made 
up in size for all that little Clement wanted. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


Thb corivalescence of Laura de Yillardin proceeded rapidly, 
and she was soon able to take the air in the huge lumbering 
coach of those times, which was a very different sort of 
machine from the gay and gilded equipages of the present 
day. 1 was always selected to carry her from her couch to 
the carriage; and no one suspecting that our feelings would 
ever become dangerous to our own peace, our childish par- 
tiality only cAcited a smile on the part of Monsieur de 
Yillardin, and was the source of no small pleasure to our- 
selves. As she acquired strength, it was decided by her 
physician that exercise on horseback would complete her 
recovery; and I sought and obtained the task both of break- 
ing a horse for her service and teaching her to ride. She 
was then as sweet a girl as ever I beheld, and each day was 
adding new graces to her person and to her mind. Her 
heart was as gentle and as kind as that of Madame de 
Yillardin, and she had a degree of the same graceful play- 
fulness, which I had observed in her mother when first I 
saw her, mingled with the deeper and more intense feelings, 
which, misguided and abused, had been the cause of misery 
in her fatlier’s bosom. 

The hours fled in great happiness for nearly three months, 
hut at length the time for renewing the military operations 
against the Spaniards approached, and messengers from the 
court warned Monsieur de Yillardin that his presence was 
required at head-quarters. 

•It was necessary, of course, to obey the euTnmoii«i, and 
all our preparations were speedily eoncliided. Laura and 
the whole liousohold were removed to the Tres Vallee before 
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our departure, in order that masters might he obtained from 
Bennes to instruct Mademoiselle de Villardin in all those 
accomplishments which were required in society from a 
person of her rank; and as my little page, Clement de la 
Marke, was too young to accompany me to the tented jSeld, 
1 left him under the care of Father Ferdinand, in order that 
he might derive every advantage from the same facility of 
procuring instruction. 

Before we quitted Dumont, ho werer, Monsieur de Villardin, 
who never left any service I did him unrequited, proposed 
to give me in exchange for the very uncertain pension which 
the government had bestowed upon me, a farm which lay 
contiguous to Juvigny, and which certainly rendered my 
baronial lands of a very respectable extent. I pointed out 
to the duke that the present rents of the farm were far more 
than the amount of the pension, and that it was likely to 
yield still more, hut he insisted upon the arrangement; and 
1 clearly saw that he wished to recompense the assistance 1 
had afforded him at the Hotel de Yille, without rendering 
his gift burdensome, by bestowing it in the shape* of a 
reward. 

As I knew well that fully one half of his income remained 
unemployed, and had long learned to look upon him as a 
father, his beneffts had nothing galling in them to any of the 
weaknesses of my nature, and I willingly accepted his offer. 
The necessary papers wore drawn up and signed, ere wc set 
out for the army; and I need hardly suy that the benefit 
conferred did not excite the less gratitude in my bosom, 
because the donation was delicately veiled under the sem- 
blance of an exchange. 

It will ho unnecessary to follow the armies of France 
through the campaign that ensued, or to trace my own 
individual career in the service, which w^as simply that of a 
young officer, possessed of considerable interest, who rose 
more by fortunate circumstances, and the exertions of a few 
indefatigable friends, than by any particular credit of my 
own. It is true that I was active and vigilant, and did not 
want courage; but at the same time, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge that both Monsieur de Villardin and ]\lonsieiir do 
Turenne made more of those qualities in my person thaii 
they deserved. After having followed the royal army 
through all its marches and couuternmrclics, after haviiig 
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4one what I could to distinguiBh myself at the siege of 
Rhetel and of Mouson, and after having taken part in 
deliverance of Rocroy, I returned to Brittany with Monsieur 
de Yillardin at the end of the campaign, considerably 
richer in honour than I had set out. 

Everything at the Pr6s Valleo was as we left it, or so 
nearly so, that it seemed as if that part of the world had 
stood still, while we had been hurried through so many 
different scenes and events. Father Ferdinand appeared 
’^ardly changed in the least; and though Laura had growr 
taller, she was still a girl. My little page, indeed, had 
greatly improved, and in the couple of months that we 
spent at the chateau, wound himself not only round my 
heart, hut also round that of Monsieur de Villardin himself; 
and when at our departure he petitioned earnestly to be 
taken with us, 1 thought that the duke himself seemed 
inclined to second his request. 

Judging it better for himself, however, I left him for 
another year, and proceeded with Monsieur de Villardin to 
attend* the coronation of the young king, a summons to 
which ceremony had curtailed our stay in Brittany, 

During the festivities that succeeded. Monsieur de Vi‘. 
lardin became first acquainted with the Count de Laval, o* 
whom I shall have more to speak hereafter. He was, as 
every one knows, wealthy and powerful, and though ho was 
cold, and somewhat haughty, yet ho was, I believe, a man 
of generous feelings, and a noble disposition, of which I had 
ultimately an extraordinary proof. He paid considerable 
attention to Monsieur de Villardin, and it stmek me from 
the first that he had some motive with whicli I was not 
aware, in the advances that he made towards the duke. 

To myself, he always showed himself polite, though 
distant; and I was glad to find, as his acquaintance with 
Monsieur de Villardin advanced, that he w^as not inclined to 
assume a degree of superiority in his manners towards me, 
which I might, not have been disposed to tolerate. He w^as, 
as I have said, somewhat haughty in his mianners to every 
one, but certainly not more so towards myself than tow'ards 
others. 

Soon after the coronation, we again quilted the court, and 
joined the army, which began its operations by the siege oi 
i^teuay. The Prince de Conde and the 
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having attenmted to draw us away, by the attack of Arras, 
Monsieur de Turenne marched to its relief, leaving Monsieur 
de Faber to carry on the works against Stenay. I remained 
•with the army of the latter till the capitulation of the place, 
after which we rejoined Turenne. No sooner was the 
junction of the two armies elFectecI, than it was determined 
to attack the lines before Arras, which was accordingly 
done; and notwithstanding the cabals of several of our own 
officers, and the gallantry and skill of Condo, the Spanish 
entrenchments were forced at several points, and the enemy 
obliged to retire precipitately to Cambray. The campaign 
then proceeded with uninterrupted success, several frontier 
towns were taken, and at length, after a year of glory, 
Turenne dispersed his troops in winter-quarters, and Mon- 
sieur de Villardin returned to Brittany. 

For my own part, I was rewarded for any little services 
that I might have performed, by receiving the government of 
the small town of Binches, and took possession of my new 
command with no small pride and pleasure. The duties, 
however, thus imposed upon me, of course prevented my 
usual journey into Brittany; and although in the midst of 
the winter, I obtained leave to visit Paris, and sptint several 
pleasant days with my friend and benefactor, Lord Masterton, 
yot when I came to resume my command, it began to seem 
tiresome and irksome, and I soon found that I would a great 
deal rather have been in Brittany than at Binches. I longed 
to ace Laura, and Father Ferdinand, and my little page, and 
all ibc old familiar faces of the chateau; to spend the days 
of winter and spring in the sports of the field and the busy 
idleness of country occupations, and tlie evenings in reading 
or in conversation with those whose thoughts and feelings 
flowed habitually in the same current with my own. Instead 
of all this, I had nothing hut the petty state and dull routine 
which follows the governor of a small town; and all I could 
do to amuse myself was comprised in keeping a continual 
watch upon the enemy’s frontier, and making such little 
expeditions as the nature of my command permitted. 

In these enterprises I occasionally met with some adven- 
tures that afiorded me entertainment; hut the only event 
worth relating, perhaps, was the capture of two persons 
whom I have had occasion to mention more than once. A 
truce of a few weeks had been concluded in the early part 
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of spring, and I did all that I could to secure to the inhubi< 
tants of the frontier lands even a short space of tranquillity; 
but I soon found that the inactivity of both armies was 
seized by the hordes of marauders, which a long war had 
called into being, as an opportunity for pillage and exaction. 
I was instructed, if possible, to punish some of these bands 
of plunderers; and having heard of some movements on the 
part of the enemy, although the truce was not yet at an 
end, 1 sent out a party to reconnoitre, who fell in with a 
body of Spaniards and Germans, and in a charge took about 
half-a-dozen officers and soldiers, amongst whom were the 
two leaders of the adverse troop. The prisoners were 
immediately brought into Binclies, followed by a crowd of 
the peasantry of the neighbouring villages, who charged 
them loudly with being mere plunderers and assassins, and 
accused them of a number of acta, certainly not very 
honourable to the military character. 

All this was reported to me by the officer who took them, 
and who, at the same time, laid before me a number of 
articles? of . a very miscellaneous description, which had been 
found upon their persons, or amongst their baggage, and 
which tended strongly to confirm the charges made by the 
peasantry. Learning upon inquiry that the two leaders 
were Frenchmen, and knowing, as I have mentioned, that 
under the pretext of the war, a most disgraceful system of 
rapine and robbery was carried on upon the frontier, which 
system I had been commanded to put down by the most 
severe measures, I determined sternly to hang one of these 
gentlemen before the gate of the town; an act which I was 
authorized to perform by ray given instructions, and which 
had more tlian once been executed by the Spanish officers 
under similar circumstances. 

Resolving to make them draw lots for the fate to which 
I destined one of them, I ordered them to he brought before 
me ; but my purpose W’as suddenly changed when I beheld 
in tlio two culprits my old acquaintances, Gaspard de Belle- 
ville, and his good brother-in-law, Captain Hubert, who 
seemed to have thoroughly initiated his sister’s husband 
into the mystery of appropriating the property of other 
] ;c6ple. What were the peculiar bonds that united them 
so strongly together I never inquired; although, as I knew 
that their connexion by means of Suzette was not likely 
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to be a very inseparable bnk, I judged that a similarity of 
tastes and pursuits, as well as interests and necessities, 
made them co-operate with the friendly zeal which seemed 
to actuate them. 

Of course, from what I knew of the characters of both, 
1 was the more inclined to give implicit credence to the 
charges brought against the prisoners; but at the same 
time, 1 saw that if 1 proceeded as 1 liad at first intended, 
the many causes of enmity that existed between myself and 
Gaspard do Belleville might give the act of justice, which 1 
had proposed to perform, the aspect of a base and cowardly 
piece of revenge. 1 had by this time learned that it is not 
sufficient for any man only to do right, but that where the 
two are compatible, he must seem to do right also, in jus- 
tice to his own character, and in deference to the opinion 
of that great earthly judge, mankind; and 1 consequently 
resolved to wave my right of punishing the plunderers my- 
self, lest the example should lose half its effect by being 
attributed to wrong motives. I caused, however, the whole 
evidence to be recapitulated in their presence; and, turning 
to Gaspard de Belleville, I said, You hear, sir, the charge 
against you, and before seeing you, I had determined that 
you should expiato the crimes you have committed, by tlie 
sacrifice of your life. As, however, there are various cir- 
cumstances which have occurred at different times between 
you and me, which might give such an act the colouring of 
revenge, I shall send you and your companion there, back 
in chains to the Prince dc Oonde, with a full statement of 
the case, and will then trust to bis highnesses sense of 
justice to punish you as you deserve. 

Gaspard de Belleville turned deadly pale at the first part 
of my speech, and he attempted to curl his lip into a sneer 
as I concluded; but the effort was not successful, and only 
ended in a grimace, wherein the expression of apprehension 
was still greatly predominant over that of contempt. As 
to his worthy brother-in-law, his bold bearing remained 
unquelled; and remembering me perfectly, though many 
years had now passed since our first meeting in the forest, 
he boldly claimed acquaintance with me, evidently more 
from a spirit of daring than from any other feeling, And 
replied, “ that he was sure I would never have the heart to 
hang an old friend in lus situation.” 
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He spoke with a sort of impudent smile; but holding the 
command that I did in the town, I dideiot choose to bandy 
jests with him in presence of fdl my officers, and ordering 
him and his companion to be removed, 1 caused the testimony 
of the peasants to be put down and properly attested, and 
sent the culprits in irons, accompanied by a llag of truce, to 
the Prince de Conde, who was at that time in the neighbour- 
hood of Mons. At the same time I informed his highness 
by letter, not only of the facts that accompanied the capture 
of the prisoners, but of the motives which induced me to act 
as I did, stating simply and sincerely, without fear or reser- 
vation, the determination I had originally formed, and my 
reasons for not putting it in execution. 

I felt sure that such conduct would he appreciated by 
the prince, nor w'as 1 deceived; for though, in a letter which 
I received from his highness in reply, he said, in a gay tone, 
that he had too few friends to hang any of them himself, yet 
he assured me that ho w'ould Immediately dismiss from his 
service two men who had so disgraced the cause to which 
they had attached themselves. This the officer who had 
carried them to his quarters informed me he had e^cecuted 
in presence of all his staff, and had at the same time ex- 
pressed tho highest approbation of my conduct throughout 
the affair. 

Though, in my progress through life, I had lost a great 
deal of that taste for hitter enmities with which I had set 
out in my boyh' od, yet, I confess, I did not fed the least 
apprehension from a knowledge that two men, who viewed 
me with mortal batred, had been turned loose upon the 
world, although the officer added, that before quitting the 
presence of the Prince de Conde, they had expressed the 
most resolute determination to find means of avenging them- 
selves upon me. 

This little incident, which possessed some degree of in- 
terest wliile it lasted, was soon forgotten, and all tho weari- 
ness of my commatkd began to return; but without knowing 
it, my governorship of Binches was drawing towards a close. 
About a fortnight after the capture of Gaspard and his 
companions, I received a letter from Monsieur le Tellier, 
whibh, from its very cordial and friendly commencement, 
very different in style and form from the generality of 
official communications, I clearly saw was destined, ere it£^ 
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close, to demand some service, or to require some sacrifice. 
1 was not disappoiated ; for after a number of high com- 
mendations, and promises of future advancement, the worthy 
minister went on to inform me that there was a young 
proteg6 of the cardinal, greatly in want of some appointment, 
and that, if I wore inclined to resign my government in his 
favour, it would be immediately beneficial to him, and 
ultimately beneficial to myself. To render what the minis- 
ter believed would be a bitter draught more palatable, be 
added an immense quantity of the universal sweetener, 
flattery, telling me that the cardinal bad the less hesitation 
in making this request, as it would be impossible for the 
king to suffer so distinguished an officer as m^'^self to remain 
in the inactivity of a small government after the armies 
were called into the field for the next campaign ; and as a 
more substantial inducement, he offered to grant mo im- 
mediately a higher grade in the army, upon my resignation 
of the governorship of Binches. 

I took very good care, as it may be easily conceived, not 
to let the minister know by my reply how tired 1 was of 
the post 1 occupied, and how desirous 1 was of returning to 
Brittany for the two months that were yet likely to elapse 
before the opening of the campaign. On the contrary, I 
quietly pointed out how inadequate the new rank offered me 
was, when viewed as an equivalent to the governorship ; hut 
at the same time, I expressed my perfect willingness to do 
anything which could oblige or give pleasure to the cardinal 
prime minister; and 1 ended by assuring Monsieur le 
Tellier that, as soon as I received the commission giving 
the rank he promised, I would send him my resignation of 
the government in favour of the gentleman he pointed out. 

This reply speedily produced a rejoinder, enclosing my 
commission, thanking mo repeatedly for my prompt ac- 
quiescence, and promising great things for the future. 
Extremely well pleased with the whole affair, though very 
well convinced that the cardinal would soon find means of 
forgetting all his promises, I drew up my resignation in due 
form, and presented it with my own hands to Monsieur le 
Tellier. My successor was instantly sent to Binches; and 
without lingering in Paris a moment more than was nedes- 
sary, I set out for Brittany alone, leaving my servants and 
baggage to follow; preferring still, above all things, the 
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«ort of rapid and independent mode of proceeding, to which 
I had been accustomed before state, or rank, or fortune 
entitled, enabled, or required me to burden myself with 
followers or attendants. 

My journey, as I rode my own horse, was less rapid than 
many of those which I had previously made to and from the 
same spot; but it was a far more pleasant one. Looking 
upon the house of Monsieur de Villardin as my home, and 
upon his household as my family, I experienced fully as 
much pleasure in the prospect of rejoining him as if his 
blood had flowed in my veins, I felt greatly relieved, too, 
by the resignation of an irksome of&ce; and with a sensation 
of liberty and independence which I had never known while 
chained, it were, to the walls of Binches, I rode on through 
a rich and varying country, which, throughout the whole of 
my journey, was lighted up by the sweet fresh sunshine of 
the spring, and which at every step afforded new and beau- 
tiful traces of the cessation oF anarchy and civil war, and 
the return of industry and security. 

It vas evening when I reached Rennes, but there still 
wanted an hour or two of night; and as my horse was ex- 
tremely tired, I left him at the auberge, and walked on by 
the bauk of the stream towards the Pres Vallee. The calm 
sweet meadows, the magnificent woods that surrounded 
them, the still silvery river that wandered through the midst, 
all seemed more tranquilly solemn than usual. A feeling 
of soft repose pervaded the whole scene, while the beams of 
the setting sun, pouring between the bolls of the giant trees, 
and streaniing amidst the green transparent leave.s of the 
young spring, cheered away every trace of gloom, and left 
it all still and peaceful, though anything but gay. Although 
I was going to those I loved, and delighted in the thought 
of seeing them again, yet the many feelings of my heart, 
the memories of the past, the hopes of the future, the 
eiijttyiiiont of the present, all, perhaps, tended to make rue 
ling:r as 1 wandered on through a scene that seemed to 
blend and harmonise with every mingled emotion of my 
bosom. 

I had passed the second and third sweep of trees, had 
crossed the fourth savanna, and had entered the fourth 
grove, when I beard some one speaking, and looking for- 
ward, I saw two female figures, under one of the trees which 
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l^ordered the meadow I was just about to .cross. They were 
evidently enjoying the evening sunshine; the one standing 
with her alrm leaning against the old elm that overhung 
their heads, the other seated on a bench which had been 
placed at its foot. I had no diiHculty in recognising in 
the first my old acquaintance Lise, the suivante of Made^ 
moisolle de Villardin, but I could scarcely believe that the 
other was her young mistress. It seemed but a day since 
I had left her a mere child; at least, so gradual had been 
the change up to the time of my last departure, that to me 
she had seemed but little older than when first I knew her. 
Now, however, there was a change indeed. Even before I 
saw her face, the, full rounded contour of her whole form, 
the very fall of her figure, still replete with grace and beauty, 
but, oh^ so different from the grace of childhood, prepared 
me for an alteration, or rather made me doubt tliat it could 
he herself; but when my step caught her ear, and she 
turned towards me, I paused in surprise. It was certainly 
the face of Laura do Villardin; every feature was there, hut 
yet so splendidly changed. The full ruby lip, tba dark 
bright eye, the long black lashes, the sunny cheek, were all 
before me, as I had known them for years ; but there was 
a new soul in them all; a light, a feeling that left them as 
different as it is possible to conceive ; and yet the general 
expression, too, was the same: innocent, natural, playful. 
The feutures, however, had also become more formed; they 
had lost every remains of what one may call the shapeless- 
ness of childiiood, and had acquired all the chiselled syxrr- 
metry of young maturity. 

As I have said, 1 could scarcely believe my eyes, and I 
paused; but I soon found that, however changed in form, 
she was in no degree changed in mind, or heart, or feelings. 
1 was scarcely altered: she saw in me alone tlic dear com- 
panion of her childhood, the boy who had saved her own 
and her father’s life; and as soon as her eyes rested on me, 
she stal led up, and cast herself into my arras, exactly as 
she had done when she was seven years old. Tho same 
affection that she had felt through life beamed up in her 
eyes, the same joy to see me again, which she had always 
manifested, sparkled oyer her countenance, and the same 
endearing term's of unreserved regard, and delighted wel- 
come, hung upon her lips. It is impossible to describe al] 
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tliat I feitt and indeed I did not stay to analyse it at the 
time. 1 pressed her to my heart as a sister, and kissing 
her cheek, led her back to her seat. But as she sat down 
again, and I took my place beside her, a growing blush 
seemed to tell that for the first time she remembered that 
she was no longer a child. 

It passed away again in a moment; and I was glad to 
find that, however she settled the matter with her own heart, 
she was determined to let the change be no change to me. 
My good friend Lise, too, was delighted to see me; and 
though eight or nine years had certainly made a ^consider* 
able difference in her since first 1 saw her, she had lost none 
of her jiative kindness of heart, or cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion. She loaded me with a thousand questions, admired 
my dress, declared that I was turning more handsome every 
year, and called upon Laura for an opinion in regard to my 
beauty, which roused Mademoiselle de Villardin from a deep 
reverie into which she had fallen, and which ended in an- 
other blush. 

It \wis now her turn to ask questions; and many did she 
put, though in a very different strain from those of Lise. 
They were all questions of affection and interest in my fate 
and happiness, without a touch of curiosity; and when she 
heard tliat I had resigned the petty government that I had 
held, and was at liberty to remain with Monsieur de Villar- 
din as before, I shall not easily forget the joy that beamed 
out of her beau I if ul eyes. 

It would make her father so very, very happy, she said, 
for ho had often regretted my' absence, and had never seemed 
80 cheerful since I had been away. Often, too, she told 
me, he had blamed himself for advising me to accept the 
post I had taken, and which he declared was unworthy of 
my merits; and she added many another little trait from 
which she herself had divined, and which led me to believe 
also, that Monsieur de Villardin had long been anxious for 
my rccurn. Neither Laura nor myself, however, did any- 
thing to hasten our walk to the chateau, from >vhich we 
were nearly a mile distant. The scene w'as so sweet and 
calm, and the evening so warm and fine, that it might well 
Invite us to tarry ; but there was a s^sation of delight in 
our first conversation after so long a separation, which we 
were unwilling to cut short, and a feeling of bappiuess, too. 
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in tbe almost unwitnessed enjoyment of eaeh other’s society, 
which, as it might he long ere the same pleasure was 
renewed, we were both glad to prolong. 

At length, however, the purple hues that began to spread 
over the sky warned us that* We must bend our steps home- 
ward ; and Lise, though she had no small touch of romance 
in her nature, declared that monsieur would he anxious if 
mademoiselle did not return. Laura rose, and leaning on 
my arm, took the way along the river, whoso glossy hosom 
was reflecting, bright hut softened, the trees, and the hanks, 
and the changing sky above. Our eyes now met, and now 
rested on the waters; our conversation flew from subject to 
subject, like a butterfly in a flower garden, now poured on 
uninterrupted, now dropped altogether, and gave place to 
thought. She told me again and again how glad my return 
would make every one in the chateau, leaving me to include 
herself in the number; and I thought how beautiful she had 
grown, and remembered how dear and amiable she always 
had been. At length the gray turrets and slated roofs of 
the chateau rose over the nearest trees; and one 'of the 
sweetest and the happiest walks ended that ever I enjoyed 
through life. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


As my negotiations with Monsieur le Tellicr concerning the 
resignation of the governorship had been carried on too 
rapidly to admit of my writing to Monsieur de Villardin by 
any of the ordinary couriers, my arrival at the Pros Vallee 
was unexpected; and when, from the windows of the library, 
he beheld his daughter leaning on the arm of a young 
cavalier, whose face he could not distinguish in the gray of 
the evening as we cro.ssed the terrace, his .surprise was so 
great that he came out to the steps of the chateau to meet 
us. His pleasure appeared hardly less than his astonish- 
ment when ho recognised me; and Lise having entered the 
house, the tidings soon spread through the household; so 
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that, while Monsieur de Villardin was ^ving me a glad 
welcome, 1 had my little page Clement de la Marke, old 
Jerome Laborde, and half a dozen of the ancient domestics, 
turned out upon the terrace to greet my arrival, not know- 
ing that Monsieur de Villardin himself had come forth to do 
me that honour. 

The duke smiled when he saw them; and still holding my 
hand, which he had taken at our first meeting, he led me 
in, saying, “ You see what a favourite you are, my dear 
hoy: but 1 will have my turn now; and, indeed, I am almost 
jealous of Laura for having forestalled me in giving you 
welcome.” 

ilis manner was that of an affectionate father receiving 
a well-beloved son after a long absence; and as; notwith- 
standing the propensity of human nature to presume upon 
kindness, 1 never entirely forgot that I had been a friendless 
orphan, destitute and lonely, it may be easily imagined what 
feelings such tenderness inspired. When we had entered 
the library, Monsieur de Villardin seated himself at the 
table, ^ith Laura by his side, and with his hand leaning on 
her shoulder; and they both gazed upon me so intently, as 
1 sat opposite to them, as almost to make me smile. 

“Well, well,” said Monsieur de Villardin, at length, 
“ you are not much changed since 1 saw you; though a 
good deal, 1 dare say, in the eyes of Laura.” 

Mademoiselle de Villardin, however, declared that I was 
not changed in the least; and, indeed, would fain have per- 
suaded her father that I was exactly the same in appearance 
as when I had saved her from drowning at Dumont, some 
eight omine ye&rs before. 

“It has come upon you gradually, Laura,” replied her 
father; “hut now, tell me, De Juvigny, how came you 
here, and in whose hands have you left your government?” 

I explained to him the whole particulars; which, as he 
well knew the grasping spirit of Mazarin, did not at all 
surpi'ise him; nor did the arrangement, I believe, displease 
him at heart; for after a comment or two on the injustice 
of the proceeding, and a promise to use his influence in 
order to obtain for me something eiiuivaWt to that which 
I had lost, he added, “ But I will take care that it shall be 
nothing that will separate us again; for your absence has 
been a loss to me which I scarcely thought anything could 
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now prove, at,least in sucli a degree. That I should feel 
it deeply, however, is not at all astonishing; for 1 think, 
Pe Juvigny, it is now between nine and ten years since first 
we met, and during that time, we have never before been 
separated for many months, except when you were in prison 
at Stenay. I think, too, during that time, you have accu- 
mulated upon my head more obligations than ever one man 
before conferred upon another. You have been ray confi- 
dant, my adviser, my friend, and my constant companion; 
so that 1 may well feel your absence a$ a loss which the 
society of even my dear child can scarcely compensate.” 

“ There now, my dear brother,” cried Laura, using an 
epithet which she often employed towards me; '‘have I not 
a right to be jealous of you? And, indeed,” she added, “I 
should almost be jealous of your little page, too, who has 
completely supplanted both my father’s other pages in his 
affection, were I not as fond of the dear boy myself.” 

Almost as she spoke Clement himself entered the library, 
hounding up to my knee with that sort of hold and undis- 
mayed step, which showed me clearly upon what very un- 
ceremonious terms he had established himself in the family 
of Monsieur de Villardin. Ho was greatly changed in his 
appearance since I had last seen him, though he was still 
as fine a hoy as ever I beheld, and as tall, as strong, and 
as well proportioned as many boys of eleven or twelve, al- 
though he could not he at that time so much as nine years 
old. There was, too, in his whole appearance, an air of 
graceful case, a sort of natural dignity, which was extra- 
ordinary in one so young; and I felt very sure, from his 
whole demeanour, that he had been informed by some one, 
that his rank and station in society was equal to that of 
those with whom he was called to mix. The time he had 
spent at the Pres Vallee had certainly not been thrown 
away; for I soon found that ray little page was already a 
more accomplished scholar than myself; and I easily per- 
ceived, from the manner in which he executed all that he 
had learned of military exercises, that he ivanted hut habit, 
discipline, and experience, to become eventually one of the 
best soldiers of the day. 

I had always been kind to him during the few months we 
spent together every year; and looking upon him but as a 
younger son of the same adventurous family with myself, I 
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had treated him perhaps as a favourite brother. This had, 
of course, rendered him fond of me; and his manner tq* 
wards me was everything that I could desire. There was no 
want of respect, though it was the respect of affection and 
esteem; and though he was frank and bold, telling me at 
once his tlioiigl]||^, his opinions, and his wishes, yet it was 
done with that air of natural coniidehce and candour that 
rendered it infinitely pleasing, while at the same time, he 
yielded to my wishes or my arguments as if he felt a plea- 
sure in doing what I bade him, and in giving up his mind 
to my direction. Whether the affection of my mind that 
gained upon his side was vanity, self-love, or any more noble 
feeling, I cannot tell, but certainly he wound himself com- 
pletely round my heart, though to say the’ truth, during the 
six weeks that I remained at the. Pres Valiee I was very 
little with him. 

Other feelings and other pursuits gradually took posses- 
sion of me altogether; feelings which 1 did not understand, 
and would not examine; pursuits the tendency of which I 
did not perceive, and the result of which I dared not calcu- 
late.. From some early prejudice, Monsieur de Villardin 
had the utmost hatred at the very thought of a gouvernante 
for his daughter; and though, for the form’s sake, he had 
often declared that he must procure one, though many of 
his female relations had reasoned with him upon the sub- 
ject, and had held up before his eyes all the customs and 
respects of the world which require such a proceeding, yet 
no step had been taken to that effect; and Laura de Villar- 
din, now in her sixteenth year, remained in her father’s 
house wdth no other female attendants than Lise, her prin- 
cipal maid, and two or three ordinary tiring-women. Mas- 
ters for all sorts of accomplishments visited her from Rennes 
every morning; but from two o’clock till the hour of repose, 
her time was all her own, and it was now divided between 
her father and myself. The vigour, however, of Monsieur 
de Villardin was beginning to be impaired; and though he 
was still a strong and powerful man for his time of life, yet 
a degree of inactivity, when no great excitement prompted 
to exertion, showed that years began to lay as a burden upon 
him. Thus the walks and rides of Laura de Villardin, be- \ 
fore my arrival, had often been taken alone, or only fol- 
lowed, when on horseback, by some servants, or when on 
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foot, by her attendant, Lise. Now, indeed, the matter was 
changed, and I became her constant companion in the ram- 
bles which before might be considered as solitary. It never 
seemed to strike Monsieur de Yillardin that any feeling 
which might be dangerous to bis other views, or to our 
peace, could spring out of such constant association. 
Doubtless he thought that, having grown up together from 
very early years, our feelings would ever remain those of a 
brother and sister; or, perhaps, he never thought about it 
at all. No impediment, however, did he ever throw in our 
way, hut on the contrary, whenever he felt any indisposition 
himself, he was the first to send me with her on any excur- 
sion that sho proposed to take, and more than once re- 
minded me that, at a very early age, I had pledged myself 
to he her protector and defender throughout the years of 
youth. 

Thus it was that, during the six weeks that I now stayed 
at the Pres Vallee, I was, for at least one half of each day, 
in the constant society'of Laura de Villardin. A consider- 
able portion, indeed, of that time was spent in company 
with her father; but I may say no day passed without her 
being alone with me, either wandering with her arm in mine 
through the fair scenes round us, or reading together some 
tale of ancient lore, or sitting at the foot of some tree, and 
enjoying the beautiful spring for at least two or three 
hours. 

It must not he thought that knowingly and wilfully 1 
took advantage of these opportunities to steal the heart of 
the young heiress of such broad lands and splendid posses- 
sions. I have before said that I did not and would not ex- 
amine what I was doing, or what was likely to be the result 
either with herself or me. There was no calculation in the 
business, no consideration, no forethought. The fascination 
was too strong for reflection. Her society was delightful 
to me, as it always had been, and 1 enjoyed it as 1 had ever 
done, without knowing that it could become dangerous. 
The only thing, I am confident, that even for a moment 
could have caused a suspicion in either her bosom or mine 
of what was really passing in our hearts, were the feelings 
which accompanied our first meetings in the mornings. It 
had always been her custom, a custom sanctioned by the 
universal habits of France, after turning from her father’s 
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salutation and embrace, to welcome me in tbe same manner; 
and whenever wo had been in the same dwelling, from our 
childhood up to that hour, not a day had passed without my 
lips being pressed upon her cheek, while her fair hand 
rested in mine, and her sweet voice gave me the good< 
morrow. 

Now, however, I perhaps experienced feelings, at the 
moment of our morning meeting, which should have told me 
more, A thrill passed through me as her hand touched 
mine: my heart heat as our eyes met, and I ought to have 
felt that the kiss was no longer that of a brother. But it 
is wonderful how blind people become under such circum- 
stances, and I say the truth, upon my honour, wlien 1 say 
that 1 did not know that deep and passionate love was 
growing up in my heart towards Laura de Villardin, If 
Monsieur de Yillardiii calculated at all upon the same 
feelings which had animated us in infancy remaining still 
unchanged, he calculated not only most wrongly, hut upon 
false grounds altogether. Such might have been the case 
had w^ never been separated ; hut now, at the same time 
that our youthful affection had prepared our hearts to re- 
ceive gladly every new feeling that bound us to each other, 
we had been of late years absent from each other for so 
many months, that each renewal of our intercourse came with 
the freshness of a new acquaintance, and at length, when I 
returned after a more prolonged separation still, 1 found the 
sweet girl, who was already so dear to me, sprung up into 
womanhood; I found her the most lovely and engaging 
creature 1 had ever beheld, while admiration was heightened 
and softened by a thousand tender memories, and long 
habits of endearing intimacy. 

Still we neitker^of us knew how rapidly love was gaining 
on our hearts; still neither of us made the slightest effort 
to resist his power, or to avoid his influence. Our lonely 
walks were the sweetest of our lives; and though we were 
verj frequently accompanied by Lise, who probably divined 
moj-e of our own feelings than we did ourselves, yet I must 
confess that she was the most discreet and friendly of sui- 
V antes, and contrived to throw no restraint upon our con- 
versations. What those conversations were heaven knows 1 
They were a whirl of bright things, a mixture of dreams, 
and thoughts, and feelings, the blendings of passion and 
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imagination, which might altogether form many a page of 
wild hut brilliant nonsense, if I could write down an exact 
transcript of all that passed. 

We were in love with the world and all that it contained; 
and from the bright feelings that had sprung up within us, 
everything around us seemed bright. Our whole sensations 
were a panegyric upon all that we beheld. The sunshine 
was gayer than ever sunshine had been before, the trees 
were greener, the fields more sweet and fresh ; for us the 
breese was loaded with perfume ; for us each flower had 
some new beauty, some brighter grace. We found it inex- 
haustible to praise and to admire, for everything arounq 
offered us the reflex of that happiness, which had so lately 
arisen in our own bosoms. 

Be it remarked, however, that amongst all the subjects 
of conversation which we now enjoyed, and they were as 
varied as the shapes of summer-clouds, that we never talked 
of love. We spoke of ancient tales, and bright, unexam- 
pled friendship, the arts and graces of Greece, the virtues 
and the might of Rome. We spoke of modern dp>y8, of 
gallant deeds in the field, of sad and tragic events, of stories 
of interest and of anecdotes of wit. We spoke of the 
beauties of nature, and of all the fair varieties of the world b 
face. We spoke of ourselves, and our interests, and our 
feelings, and our tastes. We spoke of our many associated 
memories in the past, and we looked forward to many a 
hope and pleasure together in the future, but still we never 
spoke of love. It might be a deep, hidden, eternal, una- 
vowed consciousness, concealed from our own eyes as well 
as from the rest of the world, that made us avoid, I must 
call it scrupulously, the most distant approach to that one 
subject, amongst all the rest of which we spoke. It might 
he that, by some sort of instinctive perception, we trod 
lightly, because we found that our feet were upon a vol- 
cano. 

The fire, however, went on within our hearts, though 
silently. We drank the intoxicating cup to the dregs, with- 
out knowing that it was wine. There was none to open our 
eyes, there was none to warn us; and like all other persons 
in the same situation, we woke not from our dream till it 
was too late. 

Such might not have been the case, had not the only 
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member of tbe family who was likely to have given us warn- 
ing and counsel, to have felt for all our feelings, and fore- 
seen all our danger, had he not been absent during the 
whole ot my stay at the Pres ValUe. I allude to Father 
Ferdinand, who only two days before my arrival, had set 
out tor Dumont. He did not return as soon as had been 
expected, and 1 more than once proposed to ride over to 
Dumont, and see him; but there was a fascination at the 
rr<i? Vallee which detained me with a power not to be re- 
sisted, and I put off iny expedition from day to day, till at 
lerigth an order arrived for Monsieur de Villardin and my- 
scU to resume our military duties, and wo were obliged to 
prepare for our departure. 

The summons came nearly a month sooner than we had 
expected, and of course caused no small bustle and confu- 
hion, especially as Monsieur de Villardin, yielding to the 
degree of corporeal inactivity, which, as I have before said, 
was creeping over him, determined to travel to Paris in his 
carriage, instead of on horseback; and consequently the 
time cQ]|^um6d on the journey was likely to be much greater 
than usual. 

1 had on a former occasion promised little Clement de la 
Marke to take him with me in the next campaign, and 
although I now felt some scruple at exposing a boy of his 
tender age to all the dangers and fatigues of a camp, yet he 
pressed me so vehemently to keep my word with him, that I 
at length consented ; remembering how much more severe 
had been the hardships that surrounded my own early youth, 
and believing that the hard school in which my education 
had commenced had been ultimately of infinite benefit to mo 
through life. 

The day appointed for our departure speedily approached, 
and as it came nearer, the hours spent with Laura became 
doubly dear ; nor indeed did she look less lovely, or less 
uiteresting, from a shade of melancholy that spread more 
and more over her fair face, as every minute that fled took 
something from the small space of time that wo had yet to 
dream away in cdcli other’s society. She never loved part- 
ing from liev friends, she said; and she knew not why, but 
sho felt more apprehensive for her father than she had ever 
before done on his departure for the ai’my. She be.soiight 
ino to be watchful of him, and to persuade him, as much 
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as possible, to keep out of all unnecessary danger, but sbe 
said not a word to caution me on my part. A thousand 
little traits, however, led me to feel that she was not in- 
different to my safety either, and she took great pains to 
show me how ungenerous and unkind it was towards friends 
and relations for any soldier to expose himself rashly and 
carelessly. 

At length the day arrived ; the horses were put to the 
carriage, and Monsieur de Villardin, myself, and little 
Clement, one by one took our leave of Laura, and departed. 
The tears streamed over her cheeks as she bade us adieu, 
but there was certainly nothing to point out that those tears 
flowed more painfully than her separation from her father 
under such circumstances might well justify. Monsieur de 
Villardin took his seat in one comer of the coach, and I in 
the other, and little Clement placed himself in the portiere, 
where he could more easily see what was passing around. 
Two other pages accompanied us, and a few attendants on 
horseback followed, while a number of servants had been 
sent forward with our chargers, in order to “reach th^ capital 
by easy journeys. The duke, silent and grave as usual, 
soon fell into a flt of thought, which lasted uninterrupted 
during the greater part of the day. The two pages, on the 
opposite side of the carriage, were as mute as mice, and 
little Clement, in his portiere, was too busily occupied with 
all the new objects that passed before his eyes, to break in 
upon Qur silence by anything more than a casual exclama- 
tion of wonder or pleasure, or by some question, which he 
generally’- answered himself, fully to his own satisfaction, 
before any one else could reply. 

My thoughts were busy enough upon subjects which were 
destined to grow more and more painful under reflection. 
The first feelings to which I gave way were those of pure 
sorrow at parting with Laura de Villardin ; and I felt, for 
the first time in my life, that faint sickness of heart, which 
I suppose every one feels in separating from a being so dear: 
that sensation of a deprivation and a void, that oppressive 
sense of the uncertainty of fate, which may ever throw so 
many obstacles in our way, ere we can again helndJ those 
that we so deeply love. Snch feelings are painful enough 
in themselves; but I soon began to inquire their cause. I 
had been longer negligent in examining my own hearty and 
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in tratsing the latent causes of all that was working in it 
than I had been for many years ; hut the magic which had 
withheld my tlioughts from every other subject, and which 
had cast a veil over every other sensation, was now lost ; and 
my mind naturally turned to inquire what was the real cause 
of all those new and mingled feelings which, for six weeks, 
had been a source of such joy, and which now had left me 
full of sad thoughts and melancholy forebodings* The 
truth was no longer to be concealed ; the very pain I felt 
at quitting Laura de Villardin told me that I loved her, 
the very depression of spirits, and distaste for the career 
before me, a career which had formerly occupied all my 
thoughts and wishes, now showed mo where my hopes 
and pleasures all centred ; and repeated, in language that 
I could not doubt, that I loved, and loved too deeply ever 
to forget. 

Such a certainty, under some circumstances, might have 
so mingled hope and expectation with all the anxieties and 
apprehensions which follow every strong passion, that the 
v/liole ^ould still have remained a pleasant dream to cheer 
me on upon the path of exertion t^nd enterprise ; but 
situated as I was, the tardy discovery alone exposed to my 
sight a prospect of disappointment and despair. What 
could I hope? what could I expect? I, a poor adventurer, 
with hut the two recommendations of personal courage and 
noble birth, I, whose whole possessions on earth were owing 
to the generosity of others, whoso way to fame and distinc- 
tion had been opened by their kind endeavours, could I 
hope to win the heiress of one of the noblest houses and of 
the most splendid fortunes in all France ? I, who had been 
her father’s page, who owed him everything: fortune, 
station, and the means of gaining renown? Oh! what I 
would liave given at that moment to have had the power 
of changing her I loved into the daughter of some poor 
gentleman, who would have gladly bestowed her upon me 
wiiuout a portion. 

Perhaps for a single instant one of the idle visions of hope 
broke in with t», ray of light, as I remembered to wdiat 
stations many }'oung men, situated precisely as myself, had 
arisen by energy and good fortune ; and especially when I 
thought of Mondejeu, aftci*war(i3 Mareclud do Shuleniberg, 
whom J myself recollected an uimotlced page in the house 
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of the Due de Bouillon, and who, by this time, had become 
governor of the important city of Arras, and was in the 
road to the highest honours of France. But such dreams 
were speedUy at an end ; for every way 1 tui-ned my eyes, 
some new circumstance presented itself, to prove my situa- 
tion more and more hopdess. The final stroke of all, how- 
ever, was when I considered what would be the feelings of 
Monsieur de Villardin, if ever he discovered that 1 had 
dared to raise my hopes to the hand of his daughter; and 
still more, if he were to find that I had attempted, by any 
means, to win her affection. Would he not have a right, 
1 asked myself, to accuse me of the basest ingratitude? 
would he not be entitled to charge me with deceit and hypo- 
crisy? Had I not already in some degree betrayed his 
trust, unconsciously, indeed, hut still most foolishly ? Ought 
1 not to have looked into my own heart long before ; and 
fudging by what I felt myself, have taken every care to 
guard against the slightest attempt to inspire the same 
feelings in the daughter of my benefactor? 

I could not but acknowledge that if 1 had acted wisely 
or prudently, if I had been as watchful for his interests and 
for his peace as gratitude and«affection ought to have made 
me, 1 should have played a difierent part, and avoided the 
society of her that 1 loved. 1 trusted, however, that it was 
not too late to remedy my folly. Whatever I had inflicted 
on myself, however irremediable was the state of disappoint- 
ment and despair to which I had condemned my own heart, 
I hoped and believed that Laura’s feelings had been less 
interested. If, indeed, there had been anything farther 
in her sentiments towards me than mere sisterly affection, 
1 trusted that it would soon pass away; and I determined 
never to see her again till 1 could command my own de- 
meanour, and behave to her in a very different manner from 
that in which 1 had conducted myself of late. 

I would try to conquer my passion, I thought, or die. I 
am afraid the idea of death was uppermost from the begin- 
ning, for before we had reached the end of our first day’s 
journey, a dream of a bright but painful nature, fliiLcd 
frequently before my imagination. The path of glory and 
honour I thought was before me, and in the same path lay 
de.'ilh, who, with his icy hand, would soon cool all the 
feverish burning of my heart. How bright, then, would 
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it not be, I asked myself, to out-do iu the field all that 
man had ever done, and to have it told to Laura de Yil- 
lardin, that I had won immortal honour, and died upon 
the bed of glory? She would weep for me, I faheied, 
and her father would weep; and if the love 1 bore her 
were ever discovered, it would then but serve to shed a 
brighter light upon mj memoiy, rather than throw a shadow 
on my name. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


It may easily be conceived that such reveries as those 
which occupied me during the rest of the journey, produced 
a sensible eflPect upon ray external demeanour. Men may 
conced great schemes and, mighty designs, and all those 
enterprises in which the mind alone is concerned may be 
hidden by firmness, or covered over by art,, but the deep 
feelings and intense passions of the heart 'almost always 
betray their workings by some external sign. It was Cle- 
ment de la Marke who first perceived the alteration, and, 
hanging upon me affectionately, he inquired what made me 
so sad. Ere long it caught the attention of Monsieur de 
Villardin himself ; and without the slightest suspicion of 
its cause, he spoke of my unusual gravity, as if it had arisen 
from disappointment in regard to the governorship of 
llinches, and tried to console me by promising to use every 
effort to obtain for me a just compensation. Each new 
instance of his kindness, far from giving me any relief, 
only served to make me feel more poignantly, that even 
did no other circumstances exist to deprive my love of even 
a chance of success, gratitude to him should teach me to 
view it with despair. Every thought, every remembrance, 
showed me more and more strongly that my passion was 
hopeless; and yet every feeling assured me that that passion 
wjCs unconquerable, and coidd never be forgotten. My 
buoyant heart, which I had thought nothing could over- 
whelm, completely sunk under the tide of sad thoughts and 
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bitter feelings that orerflowed in my bosom during our 
journey to Paris ; and vrben we arrived in the capital, I 
vais as reckless a human being as ever despair drove to vice 
or to folly. What might have been the consequences I 
cannot tell, for no man should ever trust himself in such a 
state of mind, had it not been immediately necessary to join 
Ihe army, and to quit a place in the debaucheries of which 
1 might, perhaps, have sought relief from the agony that 
preyed upon my heart. 

We arrived in the capital in the morning; and while I 
remained at our hotel, in a state of gloomy despondency, 
which seemed to crush all my energies, Monsieur do Villardin 
proceeded to the court, and rdlurned, after an absence of 
two hours, with a countenance which plainly showed that he 
was highly gratified by the reception he had met with, lie 
did not mention what had occurred, however, but merely told 
me that it would be necessary for me to accompany him to 
the royal presence the next morning; and as I cai-ed hut 
little what I did or what 1 left undone, I assented with the 
utmost indifference, and followed him when the time came. 

After having remained in waiting for a few minutes, we 
were admitted to the royal presence, and found the king, 
now grown into one of the handsomest young men I had 
ever seen, in company with his mother. Cardinal Mazarin, 
Le Tellier, and a number of other ministers and attendants, 
in the act of giving audience to a foreign ambassador, who 
was taking leave ere his departure. Our reception was 
most gracious, and I soon found that the pliancy which I 
had shown in yielding at once to the wishes of tlie cardinal, 
had established my favour, not only wdth that minister, but 
with the royal family, on a basis which might have been very 
advantageous to me had 1 been disposed to profit by it. As 
there was no hope, however, of any turn of fortune taking 
place, sufficiently miraculous in its nature to render a young 
English adventurer a fit match for the heiress of two noble 
houses, I was very indifferent to all the rest. I saw with 
more satisfaction, however, the marks of honour which the 
court bestowed upon Monsieur de Villardin; and ere we 
took our leave, was gratified by beholding the baton of field 
marshal placed in his hands by the young monarch, with a 
; compliment on his fidelity and military skill, which must 
have doubled the pleasure that the distinction produced. 
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Alter having expressed bis thanks. Monsieur de Villardin 
drew back a step, ^nd presentiag me anew to the king, he 
added, “I think, sire, jou were graciously pleased to inti- 
mate that you had some mark of your royal approbation to 
bestow upon my young friend, who will, 1 am sure, do his 
best to deserve it.’* 

The commission has not yet received our signature,” 
replied the king, “but it shall be sent to your hotel before 
your departure to-morrow. In the mean time I doubt not, 
Monsieur le Marechal, that yoU have informed the Baron de 
Juvigny of my intentions in his favour,’* 

“ I (lid not presume, sire,” replied Monsieur de Villardin, 
“to forestall the pleasure he would receive from hearing your 
royal goodness towards him expressed by your own lips.” 

“You did well, sir,” replied the king. “Monsieur de 
Juvigny, tlie honours we confer are always on account of 
past services, though we wish them to act as incitements to 
fresh exertion, by affording the certainty that, as far as hea- 
ven grants us power of discrimination, merit of any kiud shall 
never be left without its reward. Since wc last bad an op- 
portunity of signifying our approbation, you have continued 
to do well ; and in consequence thereof, as well as at the 
solicitation of your friend here present, it is our intention to 
bestow upon you the regiment which he himself raised, and 
ill which you have hitherto exercised a subordinate com- 
mand. The commission, as 1 said before, shall be sent to 
you ere your departure to-morrow,” 

Long replies are never suitable to any expression of the 
royal will, and even thanks had better be brief as well as 
forcible. I had, therefore, no inducement, even if I had been 
disposed at the time, to he eloquent; and setting forth my 
gratitude as shortly, but as pointedly as I could, 1 took my 
leave and drew back. Monsieur de Villardin also received 
permission immediately to. retire, and re-entering his car- 
riage, we drove homewards. 

If the now mark of royal favour I had received had, in 
the slightest degree rekindled the spark of hope in niy bosom, 
and 1 suppose that such is always, more or less, the tendency 
of some unexpected success. Monsieur de Villardin, as we 
returned to his hotel, unconsciously extinguished the light 
altogether. 

After congratulating me upon my good fortune, which he 
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represented, and represented truly, as opening the way to tho 
highest honours in the French army, he added, “You will 
be delighted, my dear boy, I am sure, as 1 know you take 
as much interest in my affairs as if you were my own son, 
you will be delighted, I say, to hear that I have found for 
my dear Laura the very best alliance perhaps in all France. 
Yesterday, at the palace, I met with my good friend, the Count 
de Laval, whoso fortune and family, and high character, place 
him amongst the first in the first rank of our French nobility. 
He at once asked my daughter’s hand, and enhanced the 
compliment by telling me that he had determined upon that 
step two years before, and had only waited that I might 
become thoroughly acquainted both with his situation and 
disposition, before he ventured to propose the alliance. I 
need not tell you that I instantly accepted his proposal. 
But as we both agreed that Laura is still too young, the 
final arrangemients must be delayed for a year and a half. 

Luckily it happened that the carriage was, at that moment, 
passing through one of those dark, narrow streets, which 
leave many parts of Paris in a continual state of obscurity. 
Had it not been so, I am convinced that the agony which his 
words inflicted could not have escaped the eyes of Monsieur 
de Villardin. It is impossible to describe all I felt at what 
appeared to me to bo a cold and heartless sacrifice of the 
girl 1 loved to a man whom she had never yet beheld. 

But little, either, could I reconcile such conduct with the 
deep and impassioned feelings which Monsieur de Villardin 
naturally possessed; though such unfortunately was, and is 
the universal method of arranging all transactions of the kind 
in France; and Laura’s father, perhaps, never considered it 
possible that any other plan coidd be pursued to render his 
child more happy. Little did he know, indeed, what was 
passing in my heart as he spoke, or a new view of her situa- 
tion must instantly have burst upon his sight, however im- 
possible be might have felt it to break the engagements he 
had already formed. Nor did I attempt to alter his deter- 
mination, well knowing that no change therein could work 
a benefit to myself. I replied nothing to his communication, 
except some incoherent words expressive of surprise; and 
after they had passed my lips I remained in dark and bitter 
silence, revolving acts of madness and folly, which I hardly 
dare to thiuk of even at this moment. 
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My feelings before had been all light and sunshiny; 
happiness itself , compared to those which 1 now experienced. 
1 cannot, indeed, say that 1 had forgot that Laura could be- 
come the bride of another; but oven while I knew' and felt 
that she could never be mine, the image of her I loved as 
another man’s wife had never presented itself to my mind. 
Now that it did rise up before me, it was too painful to be 
endured, and from the sensations that I experienced during 
that day and the two that followed it, 1 gained my first full 
insight into all those passions which had torn and distracted 
Monsieur de Villardin himself during the week that had pre- 
ceded the death of his unhappy wife. 

To bring about my own death, or that of the Count de 
Laval, were, daring that time, the only thoughts continually 
present to my mind, and the idea of the latter was certainly 
predominant for some time. As hours passed away, how- 
ever, I began to remember that, even were my own hand to 
rid me of the rival that had thus sprung up, I should be 
still as far from hope as ever; and that, under whatever 
pretence I might seek a quarrel with him, and call him to 
the field, the act itself would bo nothing short of murder in 
my own eyes, and the eyes of the Almighty, however the 
blind world might regard the deed. 

Such idelings occupied me during the whole of that even- 
ing and night with such intensity, that I certainly f orgot all 
form and ceremony. I remained silent, gloomy, abstracted; 
and both my little page and Monsieur do Villardin concluded 
that I was seriously ill. The next morning early I found a 
surgeon in my room, who, informing me that he had been 
sent for to attend me, felt my pulse and proposed to bleed 
me. Although I knew that the malady which affected me 
had nothing to do with my corporeal frame, and that, unless 
he could give medicine to my mind, the most skilful son of 
Esculapius could effect no ultimate cure upon me, yet I 
BuPered him to do his will, and perhaps did feel relieved in 
some degree from the sort of burning headache which 1 ex- 
perienced, as the blood flowed from tlie vein, and my frame 
began to grow weaker from the loss of that fluid which had 
bjeen flowing like liquid fire through every limb. 

As we were to set out for the army, however, at mid-day, 
I went in search of Monsieur de Villardin as soon as the 
operation was over; and notwithstanding all his remon- 
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Btrances, insisted upon a'3Con)pan3ung him, declaring that I 
felt better for the bleeding, and should soon be quite welL 
Not long after, my commission arrived; and having by this 
time given up all thought of making the Count de Laval the 
victim of my disappointment, I set out for the camp with the 
stern and gloomy determination of never returning from the 
field alive. I will do my duty, I thought, in every respect; 
and by exposing myself on all occasions wherever danger is 
to be found, 1 shall surely at length be enabled to gain 
that fate which will set these warring passions at rest for 
ever. 

According to the rule which I have laid down for myself, 
I shall speak of the events of my military career as briefly 
as possible. Our regiment had been quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Senlis; and as the inferior officers were generally 
steady and experienced, we found it already in marching 
order when we arrived. By this time, Turenne had deter- 
mined to open the campaign by an attack upon some of the 
enemy’s towns in Flanders, and — ^being joined at Conde by 
Idonsieur de Villardin, with our own regiment and tVo or 
three others, which were now united under his command — 
that general first marched upon Tournay. Finding, how- 
ever, that he had been deceived in regard to the state of 
preparation of that town, he instantly fell back upon Conde 
and thence marched direct for Valenciennes, which was in- 
vested the night of his arrival. 

Two redoubts were the only defences which obstructed 
our first approaches; and having volunteered to attack 
them, I here made my first essay in that headlong and 
incautious plan of action, upon which 1 had determined as 
the means of winning both glory and the grave. However 
much the first object might bo gained, 1 soon found that 
fate seemed capriciously resolved to disappoint me of the 
second. In forcing my way into the redoubts, through 
one of. the most tremendous cross fires that ever I beheld, 
twenty or thirty of my men fell around me in every direc- 
tion. Scarcely one of the whole storming party escaped 
without some injury; but at the end of five minutes, I, 
who had been madly rash in every part of the action, found 
myself standing unhurt in the midst of the conquered re- 
doubts, with n^hing but death and destruction around me 
on every side. When the whole was settled, 1 returned 
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toTfards the camp, and was immediately admitted to the 
presence of Monsieur de Turenne, who had watched the 
attack till the affair was decided, and who now, in the pre- 
sence of his staff, gave me high praises for my conduct 
throughout the evening. The moment after, however, ho 
added, 1 wish to show you something, my young friend, 
which perhaps you can execute to-morrow morning ; I will 
be back directly, gentlemen,” he added, turning to the 
other officers, several of whom had risen to accompany 
him, but now paused at this intimation of his desire to go 
alone, and then taking his hat and cane, he led mo to a 
little mound, at a short distance from his tent, where, 
being quite without witnesses, his whole aspect immediately 
changed, and he addressed me with a severe and frowning 
brow, “You have been rash, sir,” he said, “extremely 
rash; and what is more, I perceive you know it. Remem- 
ber, sir, tliat courage and temerity are as different as wit 
and impertinence, and that however much you may choose 
to expose your own person, you have no right to expose 
the troeps of his majesty.” 

Thus saying, he turned upon his heel, and was leaving 
me; hut the expression of bitter mortification which bis 
words had produced upon my countenance touched him, 
and ho came back. “ Monsieur de Juvigny,” he said, “I 
am angry with you, because I know you can do better than 
you have done this day. I do not absolutely disapprove of 
a young man lisking somewhat more than necessary in his 
own person, hut I do strongly disapprove of his acting 
rashly when in a command, such as that entrusted to you 
this evening. You may receive it as a mark of personal 
regard that I did not choose to blame you publicly ; but 
at the same time, do not let that circumstance deprive this 
admonition of any of its force, and take care to be more 
prudent for the future.” 

Although the reproof I had received was certainly well 
merited, and sunk deep into my memory, I nevertheless 
resolved to expose my own person as much as ever, tliough 
at the same time I saw the necessity of being more careful 
of my troops. For many days, time seemed to have no 
effect upon the hitter and painful feelings which had taken 
possession of my heart, and despair was my constant com- 
panion. Gloomy, melancholy, and reserved, I avoided the 
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society of my fellow officers ; and at night when I was in 
my tent, I gave myself up to sombre meditations, which 
consumed in vain regrets the greater parts of those hours 
that should have been devoted to sleep. Not that 1 did 
not court slumber with all my heart, for while I was asleep 
was the only time that 1 could feel happy, though it was 
but the happiness of inanition. In order, however, to gain 
such repose, I was obliged to labour throughout the whole 
day, and completely to exhaust the body before 1 could 
calm the mind. 

From morning till night I was either on horseback, or 
working as a volunteer in the trenches, or, accompanied by 
little Clement de la Marke, visiting the different posts, and 
endeavouring to give him a thorough and practical know- 
ledge of the duties of a soldier. Wherever the thickest of 
the enemy’s fire was directed, there 1 was still to be found; 
yet as I showed myself careful of my troops, my conduct 
now drew down upon me great praise, although the motive, 
1 am afraid, was the same as before. 

My little page was indeed a great comfort to me, for 
quick, lively, inquiring, while he was with me, he gave 
constant occupation to my mind, and from bis prompt 
powers of apprehension, pleased and delighted, while he 
furnished me with matter for different thought, and filled 
the painful moments of leisure. For the first ten days, 
indeed, of the siege of Valenciennes, we were in no want 
of employment, for the garrison took every means which 
skill and resolution ^'ould suggest or execute to delay our 
progress or to compel us to abandon the attempt. As the 
force within the w'alls was but small, an effort was imme- 
diately made to throw a reinforcement into the place, and 
this proving vain, means were taken to inundate a great 
part of the ground within our lines. To remedy tliis, the 
cavalry was constantly employed for several days in carry- 
ing fascines, for the purpose of forming both a floating 
bridge and a dike across the inundation, which was not 
effected without infinite difficulty and loss of time. A 
worse result also ensued, in consequence of the extensive 
inundation which the enemy had been able to a 

violent fever broke out in the camp, and one of the first 
persons attacked was my poor little page. I loved the boy 
most sincerely, and 1 had taken a sort of sad pleasure in 
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winning his affection by every means, and in fancying that 
he at least would regret me bitterly when I was gone. I 
now, however, soon saw him reduced to the brink of the 
grave, and every moment that I could spare, I passed by 
his bedside. The poor little fellow, restless and delirious, 
still retained all his gentleness and affection. He would 
receive his remedies from no hand but mine, and often in 
the night when he saw me watching by him, he would beg 
me, in .sentences confused and incoherent enough, indeed, 
to lie down and take my rest without minding him. 

The time 1 spent with him was not lost to my mind; for 
whether there was something monitory in the sight of a 
fellow being fluttering for days upon the very verge of 
eternity, or whether my better feelings were themselves 
struggling up by their own strength, I cannot tell ; but I 
began to reflect upon my late conduct, and t<> view it in a 
different light from that which 1 had done at first. Reason 
soon showed me that the rash purpose of courting danger, 
which 1 had entertained, was, in fact, but a specious kind 
of suicide, a crime for which I had both a great contempt, 
and a great detestation ; and after many a painful night of 
thought, 1 arrived at the conclusion which I should have 
reached at first, if passion had not overpowered my under* 
standing. I found that I was bound by every tie to con- 
quer the love which had so mastered my judgment, to 
banish for ever the dream that had bewildered me ; and if 
1 could not succeed in crushing my own fodings, at least 
to conceal them most scrupulously. I went farther: I 
determined to act towards Laura and her father as if such 
sensations did not exist : neither to avoid their society, nor 
to let them discover, by any means, that a change had 
come over my heart. I knew and felt that the attempt 
\yould be most agonising, but 1 fancied that the human 
mind could perform any task which it undertook, and thus, 
even with better purposes, I was again led into error. I 
fccarcely know whether I was not deceiving myself, and 
whether from the first there was not mingling with all my 
reasoning the latent desire of seeing, once more at least, 
the being that I most loved on earth. I scarcely know, 
even now, whether it was bo, or whetlicr my designs wei% 
jmrely good iind firm ; for of all the things that God has 
created; there is none so subtle as the human heart. At 
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all eventB, thb book is one of confessions as well as of 
memoirs, and the facts shall be told as they arose. Let 
others judge the motiyes, for no man jet, in every point, 
has judged himself justly. 

At the end of nine or ten days, my young companion 
showed signs of amendment, and the surgeons strongly 
admonished me to turn my cares to my own health. It 
became necessary, indeed, that I should be more frequently 
absent from Clement’s bedside, for duties of a different 
kind now called for constant exertions. By this time, the 
Spanish army, commanded by the Prince de Conde, had 
approached within sight of our lines of circumvallation, and 
it was evident to all who knew that great general, that an 
attack upon our camp would soon follow. At what point 
the assault would he made, of course, no one could tell ; 
and with the small fonee at our command, it was impos- 
sible to guard every of the great extent of linos. Our 
infantry did not amount in all to above twelve thousand 
men, and what with those employed in carrying on the two 
separate attacks, which were going on against the town, 
and with those employed on other duty, a great part of our 
entrenchments were loft exposed. Under these circum- 
stances, and expecting every hour to see Condo attempt to 
force our camp, Turenne employed the cavalry to wiiteh 
the lines continually, while three regiments of infantry 
were constantly held in readiness to march to \Yhatever 
point should he ultimately assailed. All these procra^tions, 
however, were unavailing. The Marechal de la Fer^t^ 
hfiiighty, presumptuous, and jealous, neglected the warn- 
ings and counsels of Turenne; and C(mrh% well knc'ving 
which of the generals he was most likely to find unpre- 
pared, determined to attack the quarters of the fermer. 
My regiment had been on duty during the whole day, and 
after informing Monsieur dc Turenne that I had seen 
demonstrations on the part of the enemy of a determination 
to pass the Scheldt, and attack the Marechal de la Ferto, 
I retired to my tent for the night. It was the first evesning 
that Clement had risen from his bed, and after supper I 
went into his part of the tent, and sai with him for about 
lialf an hour, listening to all the visions whicdi -the 
prospect of returning health called up in his mind, when 
auildenly I heard a sliai'p discharge of musketry from the 
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side of Azin. Well understanding what it meant, I rushed 
out, got my men under arms, and springing on horseback, 
rode towards the tent of Monsieur de Turenne^ while the 
flashes and the report both showed that the enemy were 
already in the quarters of Monsieur de la Fert^. 1 iound 
Mons^'eur de Villardin with the general, and both as calm 
as if they had been going to their beds. 

Turenne was in the act of ordering two regiments of 
infantry to cross the dike and the bridge of fascines, and 
support the Mareehal de la Fert4, ere he (Turenne) could 
himself arrive with a stronger remforcement. 

“ Monsieur do Villardin/* he added, “ I heg that you will 
remain here, and attend to the safety of the lines between 
the river Rouelle and the Chemin^de Mens. Monsieur de 
Juvigny, his highness the Prince de Cond6 is not a man to 
make this attack without securing some diversion in his 
favour. Lead your regiment down to support the troops of 
Loralne and the household forces, and bid them be upon 
the alert, for it would not surprise me if Don Juan or the 
Count de Marsin heat up their quarters.** 

1 lost no time in obeying the orders, while the continued 
flro from Mont Azin showed me that the business was not 
yet concluded in that direction. Ere I had reached the 
quarters of Loraine, however, a few straggling shots from 
the lines, in the neighbourhood of the little river Rouelle, 
showed me that Turenne had not been mistaken, when he 
anticipated an attack on his side of the town likewise. I 
was at that moment within five hundred yards of that part 
of the lines; and as there was a good open space before me 
for the manceuvres of cavalry, 1 halted the regiment, and 
it, Ji? to ascertain how matters went. The next instant 
bosorai a company of infantry hurrying up; but before they 
myself. |each the pallaade, it had been forced by the troops 
eflect, iVnemy at' several points, and though the night was 
1 could » I coul 1 plainly perceive a strong body of Spaniali 
dcterminei^'Jishing forward by tJje side of the river. As the 
would behf the ground could ofler no sufficient opposi- 

fratemal ^beir progress, I felt it my. duty to bring up tljo 
The delu'd-, and make head against the enemy where first I 
a ir^an Our own company of foot gave them one 

with kec just as I was approaching at the full trot; and 
same cofiu dvantage of some small confusion which this pro- 
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duced, I charged, and with very little difficulty drove them 
once more beyond the lines. 

The adversary’s force was at this point but small; and 
probably their object vras more to occupy the troops of 
Turenne, and eifect a diversion in favour of the attack of 
Conde, than really to attempt the relief ot the town. By 
the time, however, that we had contrived to drive them 
back beyond the palisade, a regiment of infantry arrived to 
our support; and judging that the camp was now safe in 
that quarter, I proceeded to obey my first orders, and 
marched forward to join the household troops. As I rode 
on, 1 remarked that the firing had almost ceased in the 
quarters of Monsieur de la Fertc, and I was led to hope 
that the adversary had also been repulsed there. A moment 
after, however, the sound of loud acclamations from the 
town, and a tremendous fire opened upon our trenches, 
which had been pushed to the edge of the fosse, showed 
me at once that the city had been relieved. Before I had 
proceeded a hundred yards farther, 1 met Monsieur de 
Turenne galloping back at the head of his guards; ai^d he 
demanded, somewhat hastily, what had delayed me so long. 
1 had never been famous for using many words, and I now 
replied, in as few as possible, that 1 had found the lines by 
the side of the lesser stream attacked and carried by the 
enemy, and that 1 had but paused to charge, and drive 
them out. 

“You did right,” replied the marshal, with a smile; 
** Monsieur de la Ferte has been unfortunate, the town is 
relieved, we must retreat; but there is no danger,” ho 
added, in a louder tone, ** if the men will but show the 
calm courage of true Frenchmen.” 

I must confess that a good deal of confusion 
needed. Turenne endeavoured instantly to withdr^^ and 
troops from the trenches; but notwithstan( ing all hj 
and all his coolness, an immense number w* re h)8t.;ji|j^ation 
and the forces from the town pressed upon us Ferte, 
nevertheless, we had sufficient time to evacuate t.cvoi»iii<»' 
and secura^the principal part of our baggage and a^^pper I 
without any great annoyance from the enemy. iRAxibout 
care Avas to get poor little Clement upon a waggon, 
sec bim safely out of the camp, in which the panic and ^}ieri 
of a night engagement was spreading much more conji the 
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i&ian necessary. As soon as the baggage and artillery were 
secure, Turenne made no further attempt to maintain his 
position, but merely presenting a bold front to the enemy 
whenever he saw the likelihood of a renewed attack, ho 
caused regiment after regiment to evacuate the lines, 
remaining himself till the last man had quitted them. 

When we were once out of the camp, and in free and 
open ground, order and tranquillity were soon restored; and 
so skilfully did Turenne conduct his march, that the enemy, 
though now infinitely superior to ourselves in number, did 
not dare to attack us. 

The rest of the incidents of that campaign were certainly 
interesting enough to military men; hut as it is my own 
history, and not the history of Europe, that I am writing, 
1 must turn once more to the subject of self. There now 
existed a continual struggle in my mind, in order to fami- 
liariae my thoughts with the idea of Laura de Villardin 
becoming the wife of another. I tried to impress upon my 
heart, as it was already impressed upon my understanding, 
that could never he mine, and that her hand must bo 
bestowed upon the Count de Laval; and I fancied that by 
continually keeping this image before my eyes, while I daily 
exercised my resolution by the contemplation, I should he 
able to tranquillize the pain I suffered, and even to quell 
my love by the certainty of its hopelessness. In some 
degree I certainly succeeded, if, indeed, I may so call it; 
for the object that I attained was very different from that 
which I strove for. I did not remove one pang from my 
lieart, hut 1 learned to bear them; I did not in the least 
diminish ray love, or for a moment forget her that inspired 
it, but 1 learned the means of concealing it within my own 
bosom, and hiding its existence in some sort, even from 
myself. What was, perhaps, worse than all, at least in its 
effect, I lulled myself in an imaginary security, fancied that 
1 could command both my feelings and my actions, and 
determined that, however much I might suffer internally, I 
would behave in every respect as if no feelings hut those of 
fraternal regard ' actuated me towards Laura de Villardin. 
The delusion was one which nothing but love could enable 
a man to practise on himself, especially after having marked 
with keen and interested eyes, in my early youth, the very 
same conduct pursued by Lord Masterton, and having seen 

Y 
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bow entirely it had failed. Nevertheless, the deception 
with myself was quite complete; and though, perhaps, I 
had that degree of apprehension in regard to my own reso- 
lutions, which would have made me very willingly remain with 
the army, even in winter quarters, had such a thing been 
required, yet I had so taught myself to believe that it was 
a.bsoluteiy necessary for me to act entirely as an indifferent 
person, that I took not the slightest step to obtain any of 
those small appointments, which would have been granted 
me at once, and which would have afforded a fair excuse for 
absenting myself from a place so dangerous to my peace. 

It must not, however, be thought that, on all days and at 
all times, during the six months we spent with the army, my 
feelings or resolutions remained in the same state. Quite 
the contrary; though 1 have detailed what was the general 
result, yet my mood and my thoughts were in a continual 
state of fluctuation; and a thousand trifles would occur 
from day to day, to give a new course to my sentiments, in 
which they would remain for a few hours, and then, after 
calm reflection, would be overruled by my former determina- 
tions, Thus, many a time, a casual word from Monsieur 
de Villardin, or from little Clement de la Marko, concerning 
her I loved, her conduct during the past, or her prospects 
for the future, would throw me back into one of niy fits of 
wild despair; and forgetting every better thought, I would 
rush into the very teeth of danger, and court death like a 
madman, wherever he was to be found. Then, again, I 
would fall into deep and gloomy musings, which would 
occupy me for whole days; and then I would almost bo 
tempted to commit a greater act of madness than all, and 
acknowledging my love and my despair, pour out my blood 
at her feet. 

All these paroxysms, however, lasted but their time; and 
still reflection restored to me my former determinations, 
which gradually became more and more fixed, as, passing 
through the rest of the campaign, I followed Turenne in all 
his brilliant movements and successful enterprises, till at 
length, in the end of November, the army rC-entered Prance, 
was dispersed in winter quarters in Picardy, and I returned 
. with Monsieur de Villardin to Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


It happened, perhaps fortunately, that Monsieur de Villar- 
din’s new station in the army had prevented iny being with 
him so continually as during our former campaigns. Thus 
the great change that had taken place in my habits and my 
feelings had not been so constantly brought before him as it 
otherwise would have been. It had not, however, passed 
without remark; and the consequences were totally different 
from those which would most- probably have followed, had 
he known the causes of the melancholy that oppressed me. 
The desire of keeping me near him, which he had expressed 
on . my last return to Brittany, was now increased to a 
positive determination of not suffering me to be absent from 
him; and when I faintly proposed tq remain behind him in 
Paris, and to see somewhat of the court, in which were 
now just bursting forth the dawnings of that full blaze of 
magnificence which it ultimately displayed, he laid his hand 
affectionately upon my arm, replying: “No, no, my dear 
Juvigny; you must come with me into the calm quiet of the 
country. You have over-exerted both your mind and your 
body; and I see that you are always better and happier 
when you are with me in Brittany.” 

1 had not strength of mind to say no, and besides, I had 
persuaded myself that neither danger uor harm could ac- 
crue from my following the course he pointed out. We 
returned, therefore, to Brittany, after a very short stay in 
Palis. The journey seemed an eternity, and when once I 
was embarked in it, more than one misgiving as to my own 
resolution and firmness certainly did cross my heart. It 
was now, however, too late to retreat; and at length the 
carriage stopped before the gray towers of the Pres Vallee. 
Our coming had been notified beforehand, and Laura in- 
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Btandj ran out to welcome her father. It seemed to me 
that every hour since I had left her had added some new 
charm to features that before had seemed perfection had 
given some additional grace to a form which had before ap- 
peared in my eyes symmetry itself. From her father she 
turned to me, but 1 felt her hand tremble in mine, and her 
check burned as my lips touched it. Her eyes, too, sought 
the ground of the terrace, and her words of welcome were 
warm, indeed, but faltering and low. Everything told me 
that the discovery which had taken place in my own heart 
had been made also by hers, and that, whether she could 
return my affection or not, she was no longer unconscious 
of my love. It is scarcely possible to explain what were my 
feelings at that moment. I was agitated, I was even pained, 
and yet the joy of seeing her again, and, perhaps, a fancy, 
too, that my affection was not without return, were suffi- 
cient to outweigh, for the moment, all the apprehensions 
and sorrows, and anxieties which were cast into the other 
scale. Her first embarrassment were away in an instant, 
and it was easy to see that, whatever she bad discovered, 
none of the pains and sorrows which had become so fami- 
liar to my mind, had, as yet, presented themselves to her 
eyes. 

While little Clement de la Marke was claiming his share 
of welcome, Monsieur de Villardin and I turned to meet 
Father Ferdinand, who was now coming out to receive us. 
1 had not seen him for nearly three years, and that space 
of time seemed to have effected a greater change in him 
than in any of the rest of the party, with the exception, in- 
deed, of Laura, who from a sweet, graceful girl, had grown 
into a beautiful woman. He was now, certainly, an old 
man; and a considerable inclination of his head, marked, 
hut not undignified, had taken nearly two inches from his 
height since last I saw him. He embraced me as a father 
would do a son, and asked me anxiously what was the cause 
of the sad change he remarked in my once robust and mus- 
cular frame. As he spoke, I saw Laura's eyes seek mine 
with an expression of anxiety and apprehension which 
was painfully sweet to my heart. She spoke not, however, 
and I replied to Father Ferdinand, attempting to smile 
gaily as 1 did so— 

You must remember, my good father,” I answered, 
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am no longer a boy, and may well be expected to lose the 
plump, smooth-faced roundness of my youth; besides, I 
nave seen some hard service, and more than eighteen years 
which 1 have now spent, eVer more or less in the tented 
field, may well be supposed to take away a great deal from 
one’s youthful freshness.” 

Laura sighed deeply, and Father Ferdinand gravely 
shook his head, and I could see distinctly that neither the 
one nor the other gave credit to the reasons I assigned for 
my altered appearance. No more questions, however, were 
asked; and all the bustle and the little tittle-tattle of a first 
arrival in the country carried us well and lightly over the 
evening. I dreaded, it is true, the coming of tho next 
morning, for now that I was in the midst of the peril, I had 
hecomo apprehensive of myself; I felt that each night I 
should have to thank God if I had done nothing wrong; I 
felt that every day would bring a renewed struggle against 
myself ; I felt that I should look to every sunrise with dread, 
lest I should fail in resolution during the coming day. 
Even ^he sweetest and dearest feelings of my heart were 
causes of apprehension. Every look, every word, of Laura 
de Villardiri was to me a subject of delight, so bright, so 
deep, that conscious of all that was going on within my 
bosom, I feared the joy I felt in her society would each 
instant betray itself to others. But that fear was not all 
that embittered the enjoyment. I felt now but too keenly 
that IVas nuriuring a passion which must end in misery; 
and that tho sweet, sweet draught, which I was draining to 
the dregs, vras mingled w’ith poison which must speedily 
take effect. Yet now that I grasped the enp, with the full 
knowledge of all that it contained, 1 would not have resigned 
it for a world till the last drop had been drained. I lis- 
tened to the tones of her voice, I hung upon her every smile; 
and when, during the evening, with her fair arms thrown 
round little Clement de la Marke, she listened while the boy 
repeated enthusiastically Low very, very kind, I bad been to 
him during his illness, I gazed upon her beaming counte- 
nance till she turned her eyes towards me with a look of 
sweet applause, and the feelings of my heart becoming too 
overpowering to be mastered, I quitted the room hastily^ 
lest the mingled emotions should make a woman of me^ 
and overflow at my eyes. 
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How the night passed it were useless to relate. Agita* 
tion such as I felt sleeps but little; and with the gray dawn 
1 plunged into the wo^s and wandered on wildly, seeking 
to gain command over myself ere I encountered any of the 
family. For nearly two hours I pursued a varying and 
irregular path, avoiding the hamlets and scattered cottages 
that here and there sheltered themselves in the edges of the 
wood surrounding the Pres Vall6e, and walking on, now 
quick, now slow, amongst the gloom of the old trees, and 
by the dim banks of the silent stream. Bitter, hitter was 
my commune with my own heart, and little way did I make 
in the attempt to vanquish emotions that seemed to become 
more turbulent under reflection. Following solely as my 
guide the desire of avoiding a meeting with any human 
being, I scarcely knew which way I turned, till at length I 
found myself within a few yards (rf the grave of the unhappy 
Count de Mesnil. Some impulse, I do not well know what, 
whether there was a latent sympathy in my bosom with tho 
love, however mad and vicious, which had been expiated by 
his death, or whether there was alone that thirst of calm 
repose which was to bo found nowliere but in the grave, I 
cannot tell, but some impulse caused me to cast myself 
down upon the turf that covered his remains, and giving 
way to all the bitterest feelings of my heart, 1 wept aloud, 
fervently wishing that I might soon find a quiet resting- 
place like that. 

Ere I had been there a njoment, I heard a flutter of 
female garments bending over me, and raising my eyes, I 
beheld Laura do Yillardin with her eyes full of tears at the 
suffering which she saw me endure without being able to 
account for. 1 started up, and in the agitation of the mo- 
ment, gazed upon her without salutation, while she ex- 
claimed, ** Ohl tell me, do tell me^ dear De Juvigny, what 
is it makes you so unhappy?” 

My firmness was gone before, my good resolution va- 
nished, and pressing the hand that she held out to me to 
my lips and to my heart, I told her all, how deeply, 
bow passionately I loved her. With the warm blood crim- 
son over her cheek and forehead, she sank down in my 
arms and hid her face upon my bosom, while a tear or two 
sprang up in her eyes, and shone like living diamonds 
amongst her long dark eyelashes. It was but for a moment 
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tliat, yielding to woman’s first impulse, she hid her face ; 
but then, raising her look to mine, as, sitting on the very 
grave of De Mesnil, I held her circled in my arms, she 
asked, “ And is that all? Do I not love you too?” 

The hardest and bitterest part of the task was still to 
come. I had to tell her how hopeless was our love, which 
her ignorance of the world had not suffered her to perceive; 
and although 1 thought I had no right to inform her that 
her hither destined her for another, which 1 found he him- 
self had not yet communicated, yet I had to explain to her 
that our union was quite impossible. 

“ But are we not very happy as we are?” she asked. 

Why make yourself wretched by thinking of what you 
acknowledge cannot be? Why not let us live on as we now 
are, loving each other more dearly than anything else in 
life, seeing each other every day, spending our whole days 
together? Why not let us live thus, and be as happy as 
we have hitherto been?” 

I had to crush the bright bubble for ever, “ But,” I 
said, when you are required to marry some other, Laura, 
what will then become of me?” 

“ Oh, but I will never marry any one else!” site replied, 
eagerly: “ no, no, 1 love you; and if I cannot marry you, 
of course no one else shall ever have my hand!” 

“ But listen to mo, dear Laura,” I replied. “ Suppose 
your father makes it a command, can you disobey? Sup- 
pose he comes o you and tells you that he has plighted iiis 
word and engaged hk honour that you shall be the bride of 
some man equal in fortune and station to yourself, will you 
refuse to redeem his pledge? will you offend him for ever, 
and bring upon Ihm the imputation of breakiug his word ? 
Can you do it, Laura?” 

She wept bitterly, and I felt that those tears were a suffi- 
cient reply; I was gaining more firmness myself, also, from 
the very arguments 1 used; and I went on. “No, no, dear 
Laura, we must both try to do our duty. I love you be- 
yond everything on earth, and it would nearly^ destroy me 
to sec you the w’ife of another; but yet let us make up our 
minds to that which cannot be avoided. We can never 
forget, we can never wholly cease to love each other, hut 
we must make an effort to conquer our love, at least so far 
as to render it no longer dangerous or wrong; we must try 
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to rule it by reason and by resolution, and to reduce it, if 
possible, to that affection which brother and sister may feel 
towards each other.*’ 

“ Then you must help me, then you must guide me, De 
Juvigny,’* she replied; “you must teach me that which is 
right to do; for I feel, indeed I feel that 1 am incapable of 
guiding myself.” 

“It is a terrible task, Laura; it is a terrible task,” I 
replied, “ for a heart that loves like mine, to teach you liow 
our love is to be conquered; and yet the very responsibility 
will, 1 trust, enable me to execute it well; but, hark! 1 
hear a step,” and I started up. 

“It is only Lise,” she replied; “ I sent her hack for a 
hook; but she knows all about it. She first told me I loved 
you months ago.” 

I wished no confidantes to a passion so hopeless as ours; 
but ere I could think, Lise was too near us to avoid lier, 
and Laura’s eyes told too distinctly a part of our story, to 
leave her ignorant of tho remainder. She was a good and 
affectionate, hut somewhat romantic creature; and though 
the suivante would have been the last to counsel her mistress 
to anything that she believed to he wrong, yet she had too 
much knowledge of the human heart to believe that a deep- 
rooted passion could ever he eradicated by the means that 
we proposed to employ; and her notions of what would be 
proper under such cases were likewise very different from 
ours. As soon as, by one means or another, she had made 
herself mistress of all that had passed, and Iiad heard our 
difficulties and our resolutions, she shook her head, exclaim- 
ing, “ That will never do! No, no, Monsieur de Juvigny, 
there is only one way for it. Such love as yours and ma- 
demoiselle’s is not to be conquered as you think, and it must 
have its way, or worse will come of it. I have been tliinking 
ever since you were here last, of what would be best to 
do, for I very well saw the whole business then, and quite 
understood that Monsieur le Due w'ould never consent. 
However, 1 have a scheme for you; you must marry pri- 
vately. I know a good priest at Rennes who will undertake 
to perform the ceremony; and then, when it is found out, 
which it' certainly will be in time, Monsieur do Villardin wUl 
be very angry at first, of course; but then ho will soon for- 
J^ve you, and it will be all settled/’ 
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Laura was silent; and as her hand rested on my arm, I 
could feel it tremble violently. For my part, I own that, 
though poor Lise meant no harm, yet, had she been the 
very fiend himself, she could not have tempted me more 
dreadfully. Honour, however, overcame; and after a long, 
painful pause, I answered, No, no, Lise! Monsieur de 
Yillardin is my friend, my benefactor, my more than father, 
and 1 cannot betray his trust.” 

“ But is not mademoiselle, here, your friend, your love, 
and your more than sister?” answered Lise, laughing; “and 
will you make her unhappy for ever? But never mind; I 
knew that you would talk a great deal of that kind of non- 
sense whenever I came to propose it; but you’ll see you 
will both be of my opinion before a fortnight be over, and 
then it will be, ‘ Pray, good Lise, seek the priest;’ and as 
I am the best creature in the world, I will seek the priest. 
So when you have made up your minds to do tho only thing 
that can save you both from a great deal of unhappiness, 
let me know, and I will arrange all the rest.” 

Thu« saying, she turned away and walked a short dis- 
tance towards the chateau, in order to leave Laura and my- 
self time to speak together alone. As soon as she was 
gone, the dear girl raised her eyes to mine, and said, “We 
mUvSt not do it, l)e Juvigny; we must not do it! It would 
ho very happy, doubtless, to know that nothing could ever 
separate us, but it would be at the expense of your honour 
and my duty, and we must not do it. But, hark! there is 
the breakfast hour striking: we must go back separate; but 
you must, indeed you must, tell me how I am to act, and 
what I am to do, to conquer all these feelings, and guard 
jnysclf against wrong. We will walk out together to-mor- 
row morning, as we used to do, and you shall give me my 
lesson.” 

But consciousness had, as usual, taken from me my bold 
firmness, 1 was not certain that any step that I was taking 
was right, and therefore I dreaded that any one should dis- 
cover all that was passing between myself and Laura. “ It 
will be better, dear Laura,” I replied, “for us to meet in 
some part of the woods, at all events till wo have fully 
determined the lino of conduct wo arc to pursue. Let us 
have time to think and judge for ourselves before any one 
else perceives our feelings towards each other, and assumes 
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the right of judging for us. Where ska]||j^ itoeeryou to^ 
morrow?’* 

“Since you have been away,” she answered, “I haye 
been much in the habit of coming out in the 
ings to read under this tree. It is one of the 
about, and if you remark, there is a little dc|n^|^pPin 
the soft turf at its foot which serves me for 

It was the grave of Monsieur de Mesnil^ which she 
pointed; and certainly the memories connected with that 
spot did not render the feelings of my heart less sad. 1 re- 
plied, however, “Well, let us meet here; we are less likely 
to be disturbed here, perhaps, than elsewhere.” 

“ That was one of the reasons why 1 used to love the 
place,” replied Laura. “ I never found any one bore yet but 
Father Ferdinand, whom I one day saw kneeling at his 
beads beneath this tree; but it is almost always lonely, and 
I used to come here with a book, and sometimes read a little; 
but more often to think of you and my father, and ju’ay God 
to shield you both from all the dangers of the war. Let us 
part, however, now, for it is growing late, and I mus^ wash 
my eyes before any one sees me.” 

I pressed her to my heart, and I pressed my lips to hers. 
I acted very wrong in so doing, I know; but, as I have 
said, this hook is a confession, and therefore 1 tell all. I 
pressed her to my heart, and I pressed my lips to hers, and 
then we parted, to meet again the next morning at the same 
spot. 

My next private interview was one with Father Ferdinand. 
I saw, during breakfast, that he was anxious to speak with 
me; but the feeling of consciousness to which 1 liave before 
referred, made me as desirous of avoiding any particular 
conversation with him now as I had forjnerly been willing 
and pleased to enjoy his society alone. As soon as the meal 
was over, then, I turned, as if to seek my own apartments, 
but in reality intending to take my hat and once more go 
out into the park. So well acquainted, however, was Father 
Ferdinand with the turns of the human heart, and the actions 
that all those various turns are likely to produce, that he 
met me at the gate at the very moment I was setting out; 
and, laying his hand upon my arm, he said, “ 1 ‘am about 
to take my walk with you, my son.” 

I had now no excuse for avoiding his society, and we 
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walked on together, proceedmg for the first few minutes in 
sileBae. He then began the conversation bj telling me that 
he felt deeply and personally all the care and kindness that 
I had bestowed upon Clement de la Marke. “ I have spoken 
with the little fellow long this morning,*’ he said, “and from 
all that he has told me, 1 must say that, had you been his 
own father, or his brother, you could not have shown him 
more judicious kindness.” 

I know the good priest too weD, and the exact proportion 
of kindly subtlety which tempered a disposition that was 
naturally candid, to believe that his sole object in thus forcing 
me, as it were, into a private interview with him, was to 
commend my behaviour to the little page. Nevertheless, 
though I ‘understood all this very well, yet he went on so 
long and so skilfully, speaking upon that subject, and the 
events of the campaign alone, that I was thrown ofi my guard, 
and found myself detailing many of the occurrences that 
liad taken place, more at large than I had intended, or per- 
haps desired. Observing me pause, as I found this to be 
the caab, he replied, quietly, “ It seems to me, my son, that 
in this last campaign you have exposed yourself a great deal 
more than was at all necessary; and, indeed, Clement has 
told mo that you did so to such a degree, that it became a 
common observation, amongst both of&cers and soldiers, that 
you wore seeking death. Tell me, my son,” he added, in 
a more emphatic tone — “ tell me, if you love me* what is 
the cause of that deep despondency, which you cannot con- 
ceal from one who, like myself, has watched you, w'ith the 
affection of a father, for many years?” 

I felt that to deny the despondency was vain, and I did 
not choose to prevaricate concerning its cause. I replied, 
therefore, at once, “You must not ask me, my good father. 
At some time, and that ore long, 1 will tell you the whole. 
But rest satisfied at present with knowing that though, per- 
haps, as it seems was too apparent, 1 did seek death whor- 
ever he was to be found, yet I have now learned to think 
better; and, whatever I may suffer, I will make such frantic 
attempts no more.” 

“ 1 trust that it will be so,” replied Father Ferdinand, 
“I* trust that it will be so. As you tell me not the cause 
of your sutFering, and I will not pretend to know it, 1 can 
of course offer you no spiritual consolation; nevertheless, I 
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can perhaps yield you some of a worldly kind. Therefore, 
let me heg you to remember, before you make yourself 
miserable about anything that this earth contams, that those 
things which seem the most hopeless are often, by a slight 
change of circumstances, brought within our reach. Let 
my own history be a warning to you. Born to a high rank, 
and to a princely fortune, from an early disappointment I 
abjured station, wealth, and the world, concealed myself in 
the cells of a foreign monastery, and when, at the end of 
twenty years, I came forth again in the humble state in 
which you now see me, I discovered that had 1 hut paused 
three months ere I rendered my fate irrevocable, every ob- 
stacle which lay in my way would have been removed, and 
that all 1 sought might have been mine. Let it he a lesson 
to you, young man, and learn never to despair. Now, fare- 
well; and when you are inclined to make me your confidant, 
you will always find that you have a sincere friend. * * 

Thus saying, he turned away, and left me to pursue my 
walk alone. What he told me was, indeed, intended to 
produce a good effect; but, nevertheless, the consequences 
might have been very evil. He raised up again hopes that 
were better crushed. He conjured up dreams that were only 
calculated to mislead; and for the first half hour, believing 
that he bad seen the real cause of all I sulfered, and thought 
it right, from some other knowledge that I did not ])Ossc38, 
to encourage my hopes, I gave myself up to visions of joy. 
Then, however, came the remembrance that Monsieur de 
Villardin had promised the hand of his daughter to the Count 
de Laval, and recollecting that be had not informed Laura 
herself of the fact, I saw clearly that he had not informed 
Father Ferdinand either. The good priest, then, I con- 
cluded, liad seen our love; and not knowing the engagement 
which hound the duke to another, had believed that ho might 
be moved by our mutual affection. Thus fled, once more, 
all my brilliant dreams; foV I was too thoroughly acquainted 
with Monsieur de Villardin’s stern adherence to his word, to 
believe that any circumstance would make him even think 
of withdrawing it. 

That day passed without any farther incident of note. 
The next morning I again met Laura de Villardin; and 
each day, during the whole >vcek that followed, w^e failed 
not to spend at least two or three hours together, I may 
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call it alone; for Lise, who accompanied her, generally left 
ns till it was time to part. It must not he thought, how- 
ever, that these clandestine meetings were devoted to 
thoughts or feelings that all the world might not have wit- 
nessed. .They w^ero foolish, I grant, and only served to 
nourisli^he passion that we believed we were taking means 
and lajfing schemes to overcome. The proposal that Lise 
had made of a private marriage w'as never again mentioned 
between us. We never encouraged each other with false 
hopes, but admitted to our own hearts, in the fullest degree, 
that no chance existed of our union. The delight of being 
together we certainly did possess; and it was doubtless the 
secret desire of retaining at least that blessing which blinded 
our eyes to the imprudence of our continued meetings. 

Our whole conversations were devoted to forming deter- 
minations of future firmness and resolution; mingled, indeed, 
with many a tear and many a caress; but certainly, how- 
ever weak was our conduct, however much we suffered our- 
selves to be deceived by our own wishes, our intentions at 
least were good throughout the whole. 

Thus passed the time, as painfully as it could well be 
conceived, till one morning, as we were returning towards 
the chateau, while Laura, as we were still at some distanco 
from the bouse, was hanging upon my arm, the form of 
Father Ferdinand appeared at a little distance in the alley 
before us. He saw us beyond doubt, for he paused, turned 
out of the way he was pursuing, and left us to proceed to 
the house without speaking to us. What might bo the 
event I knew not, but I saw him no more till supper, at 
which everything passed tranquilly, and we separated for 
the night 
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CHAPTBE XXXV. 


I WAS sitting musing in my room, about an hour after supper, 
when the door opened, and Father Ferdinand appeared. He 
was evidently a good deal agitatod, and seemed scarcely able 
to speak to me. 

“ My son,'* he said, taking both my hands, and gazing 
anxiously in my face, ‘‘my son, 1 am afraid you have done 
wrong.” 

I understood him at once, and replied, “ No, father, I 
have not; unless to struggle agidnst every feeling** of my 
heart, which prompted me to ingratitude and deceit, unless, 
1 say, to struggle against such feelings be evil, I have not 
done wrong.” 

He raised his right hand, while he still held mine in his 
left, saying solemnly, “ Thank God for that! I at least 
have acted wrong,” he added. “ I once gave you hope with- 
out clearly knowing whither that hope might lead you. 1 
now know all; and, I tell you, you must despair.” 

“Father,” I replied, “ I have never entertained a hope. 
I knew that you were unacquainted with my situation, and 
the dreams you raised lasted but half an hour.” 

“Forgive me for having raised them at all!” he said; 
“and now, mark me; you must speak with Monsieur de 
Villardin. Nay, indeed you must; he already expects you. 
Give me hut five minutes to speak with him more at length, 
and then follow me to the library.” 

T would fain have asked more; I would fain have dis- 
covered what, or rather how much. Monsieur do Villardin 
knew; but there were so many contending emotions in my 
bosom that I was afraid my voice would bo choked ore I 
could put my questions, and I merely replied, “ I will.” 

Without rejoinder, Father Ferdinand left me; and bury- 
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i^g my face on my arms, 1 remained in tiae same stale of 
mind as a condemned criminal who has just heard an order 
given for his instant ejcecution. I was not one, however, 
to shake before any mortal man. 1 felt, too, that with the 
power to have won happiness for myself by wronging him I 
was just about to see, I had sacrifioed my own peace rather 
than act ungratefully towards him. This feeling nerved my 
heart for whatever might come, and by the time that the 
five minutes were over, I was slowly descending the great 
staircase towards the library. I knew not how Monsieur 
de Villardin would treat me, and I almost feared, from some 
casual traits which 1 had remarked in his character, that he 
might demean himself haughidly towards me. Such a 
method was not that calculated to govern or afiect one of 
my disposition; and as I passed through the saloon, and 
crossed the very spot where I had seen Madame de Villar- 
din stand with the Count de Mesnil, a number of services 
which at different times I had rendered to the duke rose up 
befoi-e my eyes, and I advanced with a firmer step, from 
feeling that the balance of obligation was not altogether 
against myself. As I passed by the mirrors, I saw that I 
was deadly pale, but I could not help that ; and opening the 
door, I entered the library with more command over myself 
than I had thought 1 could assume. 

Monsieur de Villardin was alone, and striding up and 
down the room in a state of agitation that it is impossible 
to describe. He was at the farther end of the chamber 
when I entered, but immediately turned round and paused 
for a moment, gazing upon me with a quivering lip. I took 
a step or two more forward, and then waited for him to 
begin; but he said nothing, and advancing rapidly towards 
me, threw his arms around me as if I had been his child, 
exclaiming, Oh! De Juvigny!’' 

It overpowered me at once: pride, and resolution, and 
firmness, all gave way, and I wept like a woman, while ho 
mingled liis tears with mine. 

This is too much,” said Monsieur do Villardin. Sit 
down, my dear ‘boy, and let us speak as calmly as possible 
over an event that has made me more wretched than you 
cap conceive.” 

Casting myself into the seat opposite to that in which he 
usually sat, I loaned my head forward upon the table, and 
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suffered him to proceed, while feelings that defy all langua^- 
struggled fearfully in my bosom. 

De Juvigny,” he said, in a low, earnest voice, 
friend, my benefactor, my more than son, twice have yoi 
saved my life, once have you saved my child, ever have yoi 
counselled me aright even as a boy; you have watched my 
couch of sickness, you have calmed me in the moment ol 
passion, you have laboured to prevent me from committing 
crime, you have striven to sooth the voice of remorse, you 
have sought far and near to find consolation for my grief; 
and now, what is it I am called to do? I have to make you 
miserable. 1 have to inflict upon you the bitterest pangs 
that a heart like yours can suffer. I have to deny you the 
only gift which could fittingly recompense the benefits you 
have conferred upon me; and all this, because I foolishly 
engaged myself by a promise, ere I knew how much misery 
it would cause to fulfil it. Believe me, my dear boy, believe 
me, upon my honour, that were it not for that promise, I 
would set all the world*s maxims of pride, and ambition, 
and avarice, at nought; and knowing none so worthy or so 
noble as yourself, would bestow upon you my sweet child as 
contentedly as if you ivero a king: but oh! De Juvigny, 
that promise, that fatal promise!” 

I did not forget that he had made me, too, a promise in 
former years to grant me any boon that I might ask; and 
the idea certainly had crossed my mind, as I had descended 
to the library, to demand its execution now. But he had 
met me so differently from the manner in which I had ex- 
pected to he met, that all my feelings were changed in a 
moment, and as he spoke, I could make no reply; for his 
generous kindness shook and agitated me far more than if 
he had piled upon my head the bitterest of reproaches. 

“ Our excellent friend, Father Ferdinand,” continued 
Monsieur de Villardin, “has pointed out to me the cause of 
all your conduct during the labt campaign. Strange your 
behaviour certainly has appeared in my eyes; and if I re- 
member right, the change took place when I told you of the 
promise 1 had given, and gave you news that must have 
blasted all your hopes for ever.” 

“ My lord, I never entertained a hope,” I replied. “ 
though, I believe, without boldness, I may pay that my race 
is as noble as your own, yet I came before you as an exiled 
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adyesLtiirer» without home, without country, without fortune; 
and most presumptuous would it have been lor me to 
entertain a hope under such circumstances. The change 
in my conduct, or rather the end of my happiness for life, 
took place as soon as I discoyered what were the feelings 
which 1 had been nourishing in my bosom. It did, per • 
liaps, add somewhat to the load, to know that Mademoiselle 
de Villardin was destined to wed a man she did not love; 
but that knowledge destroyed no hopes, for I had enter- 
tained none.” 

Monsieur de Villardin gazed upon me thoughtfully for 
several minutes, and then said, “ De Juvigny, I am almost 
afraid to ask you, yet answer me sincerely, and fear not 
that I shall blame you, for I have been too faulty a being 
myself to have any title to chide others where passion 
is concerned. Tell me, is Laura acquainted with your feel* 
ings towards her?” 

“ She is so now, my lord,” I answered; “hut such was 
not the case till our return from the last campaign.” 

“ Yqu have done wrong, De Juvigny,” he said, speaking 
mournfully, hut not harshly; “you have done wrong; but 
still, as 1 have said, I have no right to blame you, for 1 
look upon myself as the cause of all this unhappiness. 1 
should have been upon my guard; I should have known that 
such an intimacy could not go on without ending as it has 
done; and I should have taken measures either to warn you 
yourself, or to make you happy. I blame you not, there- 
fore, however great might have been the relief to know 
that Laura was unacquainted with feelings that cannot he 
gratified.” 

“ Jielievo me, my lord,’’ I answered, “I never intended 
that she should he made acquainted with those feelings, and 
that the discovery of them was entirely accidental. You 
will do me the justice, too, I am sure, to feel confident that 
my opportunities of seeing and conversing with Mademoi- 
selle de Villardin have never been employed to make her 
forget her duty towards you. On the contrary, our whole 
thoughts have been turned to the means of overcoming a 
passion that we felt to be hopeless.” 

V There is but one means, De Juvigny,” replied Monsieur 
de Villardin, “there is hut one way: to part. To know 
that I am bound to wound my daughter’s happiness, as well 
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as tbat of a man I love better than if he were my own fon, 
is bitter enough; but still it must be done. My promise is 
giren, and it must not only be held inviolable, but 1 must 
show no hesitation in fuMUing it, no wish to evade its im- 
mediate execution. You and Laura must part, De Juvigny, 
and I am sure that on reflection you will And it is better for 
you both to do so at once. 1 trust, I hope, that this passion 
has not yet obtained so deep a root in the bosom of either, 
as not to yield to the power of reason and the efliect of time 
and absence.” 

I shook my head« for 1 felt that such could not be the 
case, but at the same time I replied, It will be better for 
us to part, I do indeed believe, my lord ; for however vain 
it is to hope that I shall ever forget;* yet my stay here serves 
no good purpose, and only renders myself and her I love 
more miserable. I am ready to set out oven this very 
night, if you think fit.” 

‘‘No, no,” he said, hastily; “not so, my dear boy; you 
must not quit my dwelling as one in disgrace. That 1 can- 
not suffer; especially when I feel that I owe you atonement 
lor having exposed you to so much unhappiness, as well as 
deep gratitude and affection for all that you have done for 
me and mine. No, your departure must be as that of a 
well -beloved son, honoured, esteemed, and regretted; and 
your fortune must be rendered equal to maintain a high 
station in society, and to obtain for you a ready acceptance 
from the friends of any one on whom you may hereafter 
place your affection.” 

The feelings in my heart were too bitter to permit of my 
making any reply for some minutes, but I answered at 
length, “ I will appeal to your own heart, my lord, whether 
those who have loved deeply and truly ever love twice. But 
that matters not. In the present instance, you must per- 
mit me to decline any farther gift. I am proud to believe 
that, on some occasions, I have rendered your lordship ser- 
vices of some importance, and deeply gratified to find that 
you value them at a higher rate even than they deserve. 
But if, as you are pleased to say, you owe mo some grati- 
tude, I owe you infinitely more; and though I love you too 
deeply and too sincerely to offer to restore those things which 
you formerly bestowed upon me, yet I can accept no more, 
especially at a moment like this.” 
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•*I will not press you then now,” replied Monsieur de 
Villardin; “but we are not going to part for ever, De 
Juvigny, and when we meet again, I shall insist upon that 
which I wave for the present. But tell me, in the mean' 
time, what you intend to do with yourself; for of course my 
interest in you remains not only unabated, but increased, 
trom all that has occurred.” 

“ Oh! fear not, my lord,” I replied, the bittemess of my 
heart mastering me in spite of all my efforts, and drawing 
from me but an ungrateful return for the kindness of Mon- 
sieur de Villardin; “fear not, my lord; I shall do wdtt 
enough. When I first touched the shores of France, my 
worldly situation was much less brilliant than it is at pre- 
sent,' though I had, indeed, a lighter heart. I have now 
lands and lordships, and a regiment in the service of the 
King of France. What need I more?” 

“I will tell you, De Juvigny,” replied Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin, laying his hand kindly upon my arm, and speaking 
mildly, though somewhat reproachfully; “I will tell you 
what you need more than all: a friend and companion, who 
will soothe your sorrows, will divert your griefs from preying 
on your own mind, will point out topics of consolation, will 
persuade you to think well of those who love you, will en- 
deavour to make you feel less acutely what it may he im- 
possible to forget, and in short, will act towards you in your 
sorrows the part which you acted towards me in mine. It 
grieves me that I cannot be the man to do so myself; hut 
if you will folbw my advice, you will seek out your friend 
Lord Masterton, and from all I have ever heard of him, I 
think you will find one who will take a deep interest in your 
fate, and feel the most sincere sympathy for all that afflicts 
you.” 

“No, no, my lord,” I replied, “it cannot be. Lord 
Masterton, happy in his wife and his family, shall not be 
disturbed by any sorrows of mine; and, however selfish it 
may ay'pear, I must confess that the sight of his domestic 
tranquillity would but render more painful the consciousness 
that such a state can never be mine. There is nothing fit 
for my present frame of mind but solitude. I doubt not 
that thought and reflection, before I am called upon to 
resume my duties in the service, will enable me so far to 
conquer my regrets and disappointment as to perndt of my 
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mingling in society, Tvithout much pain to myself or any 
annoyance to others. In the mean time, however, if your 
lordship will permit me, 1 will retire either to Juvigny or 
to Dumont, and spend a month or two there in perfect 
privacy. My little page Clement wdll furnish me w^itli 
society and entertainment enough; and when, in the course 
of time,” I added, struggling for as much firmness as I 
could command, ‘*and when, in the course of time, the last 
irremediable seal is put to the destiny of Mademoiselle de 
Villardin and myself, as your lordship will probably be left 
alone from time to time, I shall hope to enjoy your society, 
when it can be no longer dangerous to myself, or inconsis- 
tent with your other arrcuigements. ” 

Without making any reply, Monsieur de Villardin took 
two or three turns up and down the library, and then, sitting 
down again, he said, “ It is better, De Juvigny, to tell you 
my determination at once. As my word must be fulfilled, 
and as I see no object whatever to be gained by delay, I 
have resolved that Laura shall give her hand to the Count 
de Laval as soon as it be possible to complete the necessary 
arrangements.” 

This was certainly a new pang, but I had already borne 
so much that night, that the very habit of suffering enabled 
me still to endure. I did think that Monsieur de Villardin 
was wrong; I did think that it was even cruel to afford bis 
daughter no time for thought or consideration, no time to 
compose her feelings, no time to prepare for the future or to 
forget the past. Of course, however, it was not for me even 
to suggest an objection, and I merely bowed my bead, while 
Monsieur de Villardin went on. “As soon as tlie ceremony 
is over, I will write to you and let you know,” he said; 

and 1 hope that, from that moment, you will he able to 
come to me^ and supply the place of the child i'rom whom I 
am about to part. In the mean time, you certainly must not 
set off* till I have seen you to-morrow; and let me beg you, 
my dear Juvigny,” he added, grasping my hand, “let me beg 
of you to strive for as much firmness as possible. Rememl)t!r 
that though my honour is dearer to me than life itself, yet 
that I love you better than any other thing, and tl?at to make 
you happy, I would sacrifice everything — hul 7ny honour j'" 

“ I will do my best, my lord,” I replied, “both to be and 
to appear firm ; and whatever 1 now suffer, whatever I may 
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hereafter have to undergo, your kindness and generbsity 
towards me, in these, as in all other circumstances, will be 
the chief consolation, and the brightest remembrance that I 
have left.” 

Thus saying, I rose and turned towards the door; but ere 
I reached it, the remembrance that Laura knew nothing of 
what had taken place during that evening, and would expect 
me at our usual place of meeting, flashed across my mind, 
and somewhat embarrassed me. However, I could not en« 
tertain the thouglit for a moment, of showing the slightest 
ingratitude or want of confidence to one who had just treated 
me with so much kindness and feeling; and turning at the 
door, I again approached Monsieur do Villardin, saying, 
“You desire me, my lord, not to set out to-morrow ere I 
have seen you. Will you give mo your own directions as to 
how I am to hehave towards Mademoiselle de Villardin?” 

“ 1 liave the most perfect confidence in you, De Juvigny,’^ 
he replied, “and can have no objection to your having one 
more interview with her, though of course that must be the 
last.® See her, speak with her, endeavour lo console her, 
use what arguments you may think meet. I rely entirely 
upon your honour to do all that you can to make her yield 
a willing consent to that arrangement for which her father 
has plighted his word. You will doubtless find ready means 
to see her. in these respects I ask no questions in regard 
to the past, and for the future I trust entirely, as I have 
said, to your own honour.” 

We now separated; and returning to my own apartments, 
I busied m 3 ^self with thoughts too wild and confused to be 
rtmembered or transcribed. * I had long seen and had long 
known, indeed, that such must he the result of my love for 
Laura do Villardin. I had long seen that fate could have 
nothing else in store for me; but yet I do not think that, 
even if I had been taken totally^ unprepared, I could have 
felt more bitterly, more terribl^s the agony of sudden dis- 
appointment, than 1 now felt the severing of the last tie 
between love and hope. If there was anything in the whole 
wdiich might Have proved soothing, if there was anything on 
which my mind might have rested with pleasure, it was on 
the noble confidence which Monsieur de Villardin had shown 
towards me; but even that was not without a pang, and the 
Bting which it inflicted was bitterer tliau all; for 1 saw from 
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his conduct now, that had I, when first I discovered the 
passion that 1 entertained for his daughter, made liim 
acquainted with it at once, had I, when we were journeying 
on together towards Paris, poured out my whole feelings 
into his bosom, and confided in him, as perhaps I ought to 
have done, Laura might still have been mine, and a brighter 
destiny than ever hope had pictured w'ould have crowned the 
end of my career. Thus then the bitterest regret was added 
to the most acute disappointment. The cup of happiness 
had been nearly at my lips, hut not knowing what it con- 
tained, I had passed it by, and I felt too surely that it would 
never come within my reach again. 

I knew that such regrets were useless; I knew that nothing 
remained for me but to endure; I strove even to acquire 
strength from despair; hut it was all in vain. Regret, dis- 
appointment, agony, mingled with every thought, and every 
memory, and every expectation; and for an hour, 1 strode 
up and down in a state of mind that 1 shall not attempt any 
farther to depict. At the end of that time, there w^as a light 
tap at my door, and the next moment, Laura’s maid, ‘Lise, 
entered the room. My agitation was sufficiently apparent, 
and would probably have betrayed what had occurred, even 
had not the soubrette been partially aware before that some 
sort of a discovery had taken place. 

“Ah! monsieur le baron,” she said, as soon as she saw 
me, “I see how it is all going. I have been watching all 
the evening, atid have learned enough, from the going to and 
fro, to perceive that monseigneur has discovered it all, and 
that unless you will follow my .advice, you and mademoiselle 
will be unhappy for ever.” 

“And, pray, what is your advice, my good Lise?” I de- 
manded; “the duke has indeed discovered all, but that 
makes very little difference in regard to our situation. But 
say, what is your advice?” 

“ Why, it is simply this,” replied the waiting woman; 
**that you come directly to mademoiselle’s chamber, and 
persuade her to set off with you to Rennes. My good friend. 
Father Martin, will perform the ceremony, as he promised 
me he would, not a week ago. Degville, the notary, will 
draw up the contract, and for a couple of thousand francs 
to a priest and a lawyer, you will get the sweetest lady in 
all Brittany, and the one that loves you best.” 
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It is not impossible that, had Monsieur de Villardin said 
one harsh or unkind word to me, had he treated me with 
pride or with indignity, he might have lost his daughter; and 
I, teaching myself to believe that every stratagem is honour- 
able in lore, might have embraced the plan which Lise, in 
her love for the romantic, Imd laid out, and might have made 
Laura de Villardin my bride before the next morning. The 
state of Brittany at that time, and the lax administration of 
the law, both civil and ecclesiastical, so greatly facilitated 
any scheme of the kind, that I well knew it was pertectly 
practicable; but my mind was so completely made up as to 
the course which I was bound in honour to pursue, the 
whole of my good feelings were so strongly arrayed against 
the persuasions of passion, that the proposal made by Lise 
did not even tempt me for a moment. It was unnecessary, 
however, to tell her all that had passed; and assuming as 
much calmness as I could, I replied, no, Lise, such 
a course is quite unnecessary. Do not agitate your mistress, 
I beseech you, by telling her that anything has occurred in 
the chateau to disturb the usual course of events; but beg 
her to let me sec her to-morrow in the same place in which 
we have usually mot.*’ 

Lise gazed at me with some surprise. “ Will they let 
you see her, then ?’* she demanded. “ Are you sure of being 
able to come?’* 

“Quite sure, Lise,*’ I replied; “so tell her what I bid 
you; and take this ring,” I added, giving her one that I had 
bought in Paris, “and keep it as a remembrance of me here- 
after.** 

“ It is a very pretty ring,*’ replied Lise, taking it, “aud 
I will keep it for your sake with all my heart ; hut, never- 
theless, I would much rather that you had given another of 
a different kind to my mistress this very night However, 
I suppose, monsieur le baron, you know your o\vn business 
best, and so 1 shall meddle no more.” 

Thus saying, Lise took her leave, and left me to pass as 
miserable a night as ever wretch yet spent upon the face of 
this earth. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 


Sleep was not to be obtained, and I was up long before tbe 
dawn. All the chateau was dark and silent; but as it was 
in vain to seek that blessed forgetfulness, which only falls 
upon the eyes of toil or happiness, I dressed myself, not- 
withstanding the obscurity, and throwing back tho case- 
ment, gazed out upon the dim and silent world, that lay chill 
and vague in the fresh depths of an autumnal night. 

A heavy dew was falling, spreading a sort of whitish-gray 
mist over the woods and falls of ground around the Pr6s 
Vallee; but the sky above w^as quite clear, and a ihousand 
bright calm stars were looking out, like the eyes of angels 
watching the dark scene of man’s melancholy pilgrimage. 
The ground mist, however, and the nearer masses of dark 
trees, and the spangled heaven, were the only objects I 
could see as I looked forth, while my ear caught no sound 
but a light wind stirring the leaves, and the faint inunnur 
of the river, wliose rarely heard voice showed the profound 
stillness of everything else around. Still I gazed out, though 
it was upon vacancy, for the fresh night air, as it bathed my 
feverish brow, seemed to cool the huiming of my brain, and 
quell the fiery thoughts that were passing wdthin. For near 
an hour I continued leaning upon my arm in the deep 
aperture of the window, revolving things which took perhaps 
a more melancholy hut a less frenzied form as the calmness 
of the night sunk down into my soul. At length, another 
sound seemed added to the whisper of the air and the mur- 
mur of the stream, and I fancied that some early she])hcrd 
was leading his flock betimes to the pasture of the neigh- 
bouring meadows. But presently I heard a distinct step, 
which seemed to proceed from beneath a group of trees, at 
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about ten yards from the terrace, under which a walk wound 
along towards the river; and accustomed as I was to mark 
the slightest noise, I at once concluded that it was tho foot- 
fall of some one who, in walking along beneath the elms, 
had crossed the gravel. 7he next moment, as tho step 
'lighted on the turf again, 1 lost the sound, but almost at 
tho same time, two figures came a little forward, and paused 
under the branches of the trees. Had it been any other 
kind of night than that which it was, I could not have dis- 
tinguished the two strangers from the ground .behind them, 
but beyond tho trees was a deep slope of ground, in which 
the mist had gathered, white and heavy, and against it both 
the trunks of the elms and the forms of the men beneath 
tlieir branches were clearly marked out, though of course it 
was Still impossible to recognise their persons. 

I have before remarked that neither Monsieur de Villar- 
din nor any of his household were^ generally speaking, 
matutinal in their habits, and it struck me as extraordinary 
that any of the servants should show themselves such very 
early d*isers as to be out and walking in tho woods nearly 
ail hour before daybreak. But 1 soon found, from the pro- 
ceedings of the two men who had caught my attention, that 
they were none of the inmates of the chateau. They 
paused for several minutes under tho trees, gazing up at 
the building, and scanning every part of it attentively. 
They spoke, too, in a low voice, but it was impossible from 
the distance to hear what they said, though I could dis- 
tinctly see one of them raise his arm and point to tlie part 
of the chateau in which Laura’s apartments lay. My own 
chambers, as I believe I have before said, were situated in 
the tower forming a sort of wing to the westward of the 
other buildings, and in the foot of the tower was a door, 
which opened at once from the terrace to a staircase which 
led up to my apartments, to the rooms above them, and to 
the corridor communicating with the rest of the house. 

At the end of a few minutes, the two men advanced 
leisurely to the terrace, and mounting the steps, approached 
the base of thb chateau, seeming carefully to examine the 
principal door, from which, however, they turned again im- 
mediately, and came towards the foot of the tower thi*ough 
one of the windows of which I was watching them. As I 
was now not above ten or twelve feet above tho spot where 
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they Btood» I could hear more distinctly what paesed be* 
tween and to speak the truth, they were conversing 

with a sort of cool and confident nonchalance, which showed 
that they either cared not who listened, or had no fear of 
' being overheard. 

“ I have known this one left open for nights together,*' 
said one, as they approached the door beneath my win- 
dows. 

“But if it were, you would not go in?” replied tho 
other. 

“Not to-night, certainly,” said the first again; “but if 
we found that it is still usually open, we could easily come 
back strong enough to do what we liked.” 

“ answered his companion; “but would tho priest 
do his part under such circumstances? I heard hiui pro- 
mise to marry them if they came willingly; but ” 

“ Give him a thousand francs more and he will do any- 
thing,” interrupted the first; “ I would coin my very blood 
to do it.” 

“ It would be a glorious booty, to be sure,” w'as the sort 
ox meditative reply; “but after all, 1 think we may fall upon 
a better plan. We should find it dijSicult to muster suffi- 
cient hands. However, if we once get hold of her, we will 
easily find means to make marriage the best thing she 
can do.” 

“ Oh! no fear of that,” answered the other; and after a 
few words more that I could not distinguish, they tried the 
door at the foot of the tower, and finding it locked, retrod 
their steps across the terrace. For a moment or two they 
again paused under the elms, and once more scrutinized 
every part of the building; and then turning through the 
dell behind, they were immediately lost to my sight. 

What could be their purpose, was my first question; and 
though I certainly could not find a probable answer, yet 
one fact was evident: their purpose, whatever it was, was 
anything but good. How it might be obviated became 
the next consideration; and as I was about to quit the vici- 
nity for a long time, and did not choose to be suspected of 
any wish to linger, I saw that the only thing which re- 
mained for me to do was to inform Monsieur de Yillardin>of 
the facts, and set him upon his guard. As I rcfiected, 
however, 1 saw that 1 might find no fitting opportunity for 
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putting my intention in execution the next morning, and in 
all that I was about to suifer, it appeared not improbable 
that 1 should forget it altogether. While it was fresh in 
my mind, then, I determined to write it down, and leave it 
jw the duke at my departure; and having struck a light, I' 
thus occupied myself till the day mingled its purer beams 
with the yellow glare of my lamp. 

Thinking that if Laura had heard of any of the events 
which had taken place during the preceding evening, she 
might be at our rendezvous earlier than usual, I set out as 
soon as the sun was fully risen, and with a wavering step 
and beating heart, took my way to the trees at which we 
usually met. Casting myself down upon the dewy grass, I 
waited her arrival, and hitter, hitter were the feelings 
which filled the next half-hour. About to part with her for 
ever, about to resign her to the arms of another; all her 
loveliness and all her gentleness seemed heightened a thou- 
sand-fold by the power of regret. Nor were my feelings 
entirely selfish; at least, if they were so, they strove hard 
to cloflie themselves in a garb of disinterestedness. “ If 
she could he happy herself,*’ I thought, “ half my sorrow 
would be removed; hut to know that my own misery im- 
plies hers also, and that she, like me, is destined to a life 
of sorrow and disappointment, is too, too painful.” 

At our usual time of meeting she came ; and Lise re- 
mained by the bank of the stream, within call, hut out of 
hearing of any ordinary tone. I saw at once that Laura 
was unaware of any change, and her first words were an 
affectionate comment upon my pale and haggard looks. I 
would have given worlds that she had known the whole be- 
fore wo met, for oh! how terrible it was to break to her the 
approaching end of our communion for ever I Ilow I did it 
1 can scarcely tell, but her grief and agony were far more 
fearful than even I had anticipated. At that moment of 
bitter sorrow, all the treasure of her heart was poured forth. 
She had no reserve, she had no coldness; and with her 
weeping face buried in my bosom, she told me how long and 
how dearly she had loved me, and traced in words that only 
served to render me more miserable, the growth of her 
affection for me from her infancy to that hour. 1 did all 
that I could, without appearing indifferent or unkind, to 
calm her, and to persuade her that no course was left either 
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for her or me hut to obey the commands of her father; and 
■while I told how deep was my love, how acute was my grief, 
and how eternal would he my regret, I besought her to 
forget me, and to strive for happiness, or at least tranqiiil- 
lity, in the only way in which it could he obtained. 

** De Juvigny,’* she cried, clasping her beautiful han’4s', 
‘‘ I will so far obey my father as never to dream of marry- 
ing you without his consent; hut I can love none other; my 
heart is given, and for ever; and I ^vill never perjure myself 
by vowing to love any man, when I know and feel that 1 
cannot do so. No, De Juvigny, no; there is a higher duty 
than even that to my parent, and it cannot be violated. 
When I looked upon my husband I should think of you, 
and I should hate him because he was not you. I should 
drown his house with tears, and show him every hour that 
I loved another. No, De Juvigny, no,** she cried, starting 
up; “I will fly to my father this instant; I will tell him 
all and everything; 1 will show him the consequences of 
what he is about to do, and I will entreat him to spare me 
at least the last and worst part of his will.’* * 

As she spoke she turned, and ere I could even attempt 
to stay her, she darted away like lightning, all bathed in 
tears, to cast herself at her father’s feet, and implore him 
to change a purpose which I knew too well to bo unchange- 
able. Lise, wbo saw her pass, followed quick, and I more 
slowly, feeling that she had herself put an end to our last 
interview, and that it could never be renewed. Passing 
by the door of Monsieur de Villardin’s chamber, which was 
not entirely closed, I heard her voice, mingled with sobs, 
still entreating her hither to yield his resolution. I knew, 
however, that she would entreat in vain: I knew, too, that 
means umuld be found after my departure to sootlio her, 
and to persuade her to acquiesce in the views wliich had 
been formed for her by her father; and feeling that to linger 
longer than necessary was but to inflict additional pain upon 
her, upon myself, and upon Monsieur de Villartlin, I sum- 
moned ray servants, bade them prepare ray horses and 
baggage immediately, and seeking out little Clement de la 
Marke, I told him that I was about to set off for Dumont, 
if he wore willing to accompany me. Any change is gene- 
rally delightful to youth, and the boy, catching at the pro- 
posal with rapture, flew to make ready for the journey. 
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while I returned to xny chamber to give the last thoughts 
to all the agonizing pangs of my present situation. 

Scarcely had I entered it, however, when I was followed 
bv-Monsieur de Villardin. He was pale and much agitated; 
bM, nevertheless, he did not fail to remark, with his usual 
Tijdness, the change which had been wrought in my ap- 
pearance by the passing of the last twelve painful hours. 

"^You are sadly altered, He Juvigny,*’ he said, “and 
this unfortunate business will be the destruction of us all, 
if it be not speedily brought to a conclusion. At present it 
is vain arguing with Laura; but 1 need not tell you that at 
any sacrifice my word must be kept. Aftqr you are gone, 
I trust we shall he able to calm her and bring her to reason; 
but in the mean time, for the sake of every one, it will be 
better for us to part immediately.” 

“My lord,” I replied, “I am ready at this moment, and 
my servants have orders to lose not an instant in their pre- 
parations. In less than half-an-hour the horses will be on 
the terrace, and before night I trust to be at Humont. In 
the mean while, allow me to give you this letter, which I 
wrote to you during the night, fearing that I might not have 
an opportunity of speaking with you on the subject ere I 
set out.” 

He took it with somewhat of an anxious glance, as if he 
feared that it might inflict upon him some new pain connected 
with the matter which was uppermost in all our thoughts ; 
but I hastened to relieve him. “ It refers, my lord,” J con- 
tinued, “to something which I observed last night, while 
looking out of the window to pass away the time, as I was 
not inclined to sleep, and which I felt myself bound to make 
you acquainted with, lest any evil should occur during my 
absence.” 

Monsieur de Villardin tore open the letter and read its 
contents. “ It is strange enough,” he said, when he had 
concluded; “it is certainly strange enough; hut we area 
great deal too strong in numbers to fear any violence, al- 
though 1 hear that two or three people have been plundered 
in the neighbourhood of St. Auhin, and that Monsieur de 
Vins himself was shot at in riding through the forc^st ; how- 
ever, 1 will be upon my guard. And now, my dear boy, 
you must promise to let me hear from you continually. As 
tuy aflection towards you is anything but decreased by all 
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that has happened, let me trust that jour affection towards 
me remains unimpared likewise, though you may be the 
sufferer. No one knows better than myself that the human 
mind can do but little to master affliction and overcome 
the emotions of the heart, but still it can do something^ 
and 1 am sure that, for all our sakes, you will exert you*^ 
self to the utmost to conquer the effects of sorrow and d,is- 
appointment.” 

I made no reply, for I knew too well how little one can 
calculate upon one’s own powers in moments of passion or 
despair. Almost as he had done speaking, one of my ser- 
vants came in to inform me that the horses were prepared, 
and that everything was ready to set out. My heart was 
too full to take leave of any one, and merely clasping Mon- 
sieur de Villardin’s hand for one moment in my own, I de- 
scended as rapidly as possible to the terrace. 

I found Father Ferdinand at the door, embracing little 
Clement do' la Marke before his departure. Old Jerome, 
the major domo, and a great many of the servants and at- 
tendants, were standing round, grave and sad, and evidently 
aware that something unpleasant had occurred to cause my 
sudden departure. My own three servants, booted and 
spurred, stood holding the horses in front of the house; and, 
as my eye glancei accidentally over the windows, I saw 
that many a person was watching to see me set out, though 
I was afraid of looking farther, lest I should behold what 
might overcome my resolution. Saying a few words to 
Father Ferdinand, I walked direct towards my horse; but 
as I was going to mount, I found that Monsieur de Villar- 
din himself^ anxious to deprive my situation of any unneces- 
sary pain, had followed me out to take leave of me in the 
kindest manner before all those who were looking on. Lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm, as I was just about to put my 
foot in the stirrup, he embraced me affectionately, saying, 
“Heaven bless you, my dear boy! let me hear from you 
directly.” He then turned, and patted the head of little 
Clement de la Marke, wishing him a safe journey; and then 
looked round again to me, with an anxious and even hesi- 
tating glance, as if he would fain, fain have yielded all, 
and forbidden my departure. 

I felt that I could bear no more ; and leaping into the 
saddle, I struck my horse with the spur, and galloped away 
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from the Pr^s Vallee and the mauj dear objects that it 
contained. Those who have lost all that was nearest to 
their heart on earth may judge what were my feelings for 
the first ten miles. It were useless to detail all that 1 ex- 

f nced : the bitter disappointment, the burning regret, 
welling of the sad heart, the fire of the agitated brain, 
re spoken of it all too much already ; and besides it 
possible to give any idea of sensations which 1 do not 
re that many can feel, and which those who can feel 
must know that it is impossible to relate. 

My thoughts in regard to Laura were, indeed, a wild 
chaos of everything painful and distressing, without form or 
consistency. Towards Monsieur de Villardin, however, mj 
feelings were more clearly defined; and notwithstanding 
all that 1 suffered, I did full justice to the noble and gene- 
rous conduct which he had displayed towards me. 1 saw 
and iclt even then, that his kindness, that his generous 
sympathy, under the painful circumstances in which 1 was 
placed would at some future period, when time should 
have spftened the pangs that it could never cure, become 
one of the sweetest memories for my after years, and bind 
me to that noble-hearted man by a tie that could never be 
broken. 1 saw, too, in examining his behaviour, that the 
memory of all he himself bad felt had greatly influenced his 
conduct. It was the same noble spirit which, moved by 
passion and by tlie arts of others to absolute madness, had 
in former days caused his own wretchedness and misery, 
that now, dive.: ted of any personal passion, softened and 
purified by long years of sorrow and regret, led him to 
sympatliize deeply and sincerely with two hearts, which he 
was bound by an obligation he could not violate to tear 
asunder. Ills unshaken kindness, the generous confidence 
that he had reposed in me, which was the more touching 
from his heart not being naturally a confiding one, the 
sympathy he had shown, the allowances he had made, all 
a^ected me much; and although 1 could not but think he 
was wrong in not permitting Laura to decide for herself, 
though 1 tliought that no promise could bind a father to 
use absolute compulsion with his child, yet his conduct to- 
wards myself left me without a word to say, and made me 
love him the more deeply even while he inflicted the most 
bitter of disappointments. 
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These were the onlj alleviating feelings which my heart 
experienced, as I rode on towards Dumont. All the rest 
was bitterness itself; and although I had by this time made 
up my mind to the belief that it would be criminal to expose 
myself to danger in a greater degree now than I would 
have done upon any other occasion, yet 1 acknowledge thaf 
I was in that frame of mind in which death would have 
been a relief; and that I should have blessed the hanl 
which took a life that I looked upon as a prolongation of 
misery through a long and tedious series of years. , Such 
were my thoughts as I rode through a part of the forest in 
which Monsieur de Yillardin had told me that some outrages 
had lately been committed ; and 1 could not help feeling 
that if a chance shot from some of the plunderers that still 
infested the country were to lay me low, it would be hut a 
happy termination of sufferings to which I now saw no end. 
Death, however, has his own appointed time ; and as it is 
vain to fly from him, so also is it vain to seek him ere the 
moment be come. Nothing disturbed me on my journey, 
no sign of mauraders was visible as 1 rode along, not a 
creature did I meet but a forester with his axe upon his 
shoulder, and a thin priest riding quickly along on his amb- 
ling palfrey. Such were the only sights which I saw in 
the forest, except the tall trees, and the yellow hanks, and 
the jays fluttering and chattering from bough to bough. 

Sombre and silent as was every feeling of my bosom, my 
little page Clement endeavoured in vain to seduce me into 
conversation while we rode along, hut still nothing could 
repress the joy of his heart; and, indeed, no small delight 
did he seem to experience at the idea of revisiting Dumont, 
and the scenes in which I had first found him, of all which 
he had preserved the most perfect recollection, and for 
which he seemed to entertain a peculiar regard. After rid- 
ing about twenty miles, we paused to refresh our horses, 
and remembering that the boy’s frame was not so strong 
as my own, I asked him if he were fatigued, and would like 
to remain for the night at the auherge where we had made 
our halt ; but he declared eagerly that he was not tired in 
the least, and that he would much rather proceed to Du- 
mont as fast as possible. After a short repose, then, wo 
resumed our journey, and reached the place of our destina- 
tion before night. 
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One or two female servants, who had remained in the 
chateau, soon put my apartments in order ; but still, about 
the whole place' there was that air of chilly solitude which 
wry house gains by being left long unoccupied. My own 
Keart had no gay feelings to cheer or enliven it ; all the 
^^mories associated with every object around me were of 
tlA most gloomy and painful description; the sear leaves of 
oMfnmn vrere upon every tree, a dull covering of gray 
vaj^ur veiled the brightness of the sky, a sharp, parching 
wind was blowing the clouds of dust down the dim deserted 
avenues of the park, while the closed windows of the greater 
part of the building spoke the want of inhabitants, and the 
aspect of everything harmonised too well with the dark and 
sombre thoughts that crowded my own bosom. I have felt 
pain, and anxiety, and misery, at different periods of my 
life, but I never, throughout the whole range of remem- 
brance, can call to mind having experienced such deep desh 
poiidcncy as on that night of my arrival at Dumont 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Thb greatest blessing that could befall me, under such cir- 
cumstances as I have descnbed, was sleep procured by 
great corporeal exhaustion, I had not closed an eye the 
night before, I had slept but little on those that preceded 
it, and now a ride of forty miles, 'v/^ithout having taken any 
sort of refreshment, had greatly wearied me. When I lay 
down to seek repose, then I found it; and though it was 
far from that sweet, calm slumber which I had known in 
former years, yet still it was a relief. The first part of the 
night 1 was torthented with dreains, and more than once 1 
started up and found myself, ere I was well awake, laying 
my*hand upon my sword, which I had cast down by my 
bedside on going to rest. Less disturbed repose, however, 
came with the morning ; and when 1 awoke* 1 found that 
A A 
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tfaa sun faifed risen more than an hour. I was glad that 
it uras bo, for my days were without object, and my waking, 
hours were sure to be hours of pain. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that 1 abandoned 
myself weakly to thoughts which were only calculated t > 
unnerve my mind, or that I determined purposely to ouhi^ 
vate the feelings which made life so bitter. Far from it^ 1 
knew, indeed, that those thoughts and those feelings wol.Id 
engross my heart and mind, by whatever nmaus or devices 
1 might attempt to banish them ; but, at the same time, 1 
resolved to do all that lay within my power to turn niy 
attention to other things, and to occupy myself with studies 
and pursuits that might give me relief. 1 laid oui many a 
plan for the day, so as, if possible, to leave not a niomeiit 
vacant for regret and sorrow to intrude themselves upon 
me. In the first place, 1 thought 1 would read i'or a 
couple of hours, and then I would trace down the bank of 
the stream, to the .spot where the unhappy Duchess do 
Villardin had perished; 1 would then ride out to Juvigny, 
and seeing Jacques Marlot, would examine all that was 
passing on the estate, and by planning with him every 
improvement I could think of, would endeavour to furnish 
occupation for many succeeding days. 

In my very first attempt, however, I found how foolish 
it was to make such calculations. There stood the little 
Library which had been given to me by Father Ferdinand, 
and certainly it contained many a book which miglit have 
afforded matter for instruction, consolation, and amuse- 
ment ; but 1 took down one after another and attempted to 
read in vain. My eyes wandered over the lines, my hands 
turned the pages, I caught now and then the sense of a 
sentence or a paragraph, but, upon the whole, 1 was read- 
ing without understanding, and nine times out of ten I 
could not have told whether the words were French, or 
Latin, or Arabic. Fancying that it was something dry 
and dull in the nature of the good priest’s selection which 
prevented mo from attending, I went down to the great 
library, caused the windows to be thrown open, and chose 
whatever 1 thought was most likely to attract and please 
me, but it was slill the same. Eeplacing the books, 1 
determined not to attempt to read till my mind was more 
calm ; and in the mean time, by combining corporeal with 
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mental occupation, to force m j thonghte from the ehamiel 
in which they were so strongly disposed to flow. 

I now remembered that 1 had not seen my little page 
dnriTig the morning, and on inquiry, found that he had 
glipe out by daybreak, and had not yet returned. 

was probably gone to Juvigny, old* Marguerite, who 
haiuheen helping me in the library, cbserred; for when 
lalf he had been there with Father Ferdinand, she said, 
the boy had never been absent from that place. Indeed^ 
he seemed as fond of that fellow Jacques Marlot, as if he 
were his own father; he might he so too, she added, for 
aught that ever she could discover. But the boy was a 
pretty boy, too, and not like that ugly cock- nosed scapQ-» 
grace. 

In despite of all my gloom, the spite of the old woman 
towards my poor acquaintance, Jacques Marlot, made me 
smile for a moment; and taking niy hat, 1 ordered my 
horses to be ready in an hour, and walked out to the banks 
of the stream, in order to see whether the second occupa* 
tion which I had laid out for myself would he attended 
with more success than the first. But my walk was in 
every respect a melancholy one, as, indeed, I might well 
have anticipated, had I allowed myself to judge as ration* 
ally of my own feelings and their associations as I shpuld 
have done had the case h^eu that of another. My flrst 
halt was at the spot where I had rescued poor Laura from 
the fatal s.ream that afterwards swept away her unhappy 
mother ; and as I stood and gazed upon the river, 1 coidd 
not but think how much misery would have been saved us, 
had the dull and sullen water that rolled deep and dark 
before mo taken us both for ever to its silent bosom. 
Memory, too, exerted all her power, and I could see before 
the mind’s eye the dear girl I loved, in all the smiling hap- 
piness of infant joy, run bounding on to meet me, as she 
had appeared the moment before she fell into the stream. 
I recalled, too, as vividly as if it had just passed, the 
heartfelt gladness with which 1 had grasped her fairy form 
in the midst of the waters, and the sort of triumphant joy 
with which I had held her up rescued towards those who 
wafehed us from the brink. I remembered it all as if it 
had been a thing of yesterday ; hut I remembered, at the 
same moment, my existing situation ; and the bitter com- 
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ment of the present on the past poured like a torrent upon 
tnj heart, and almost drowned out hope for ever. 

I turned away, for in the state of my feelings I would 
/father have rested in spots, the associations of which wre 
painful in themselves, than in those where happy memories 
formed a dreadful contrast with present misery. 1 turned' 
away, then, and walked slowly on to the broken brifige, 
which remained still unrepaired, and was exactly inj\he 
state in which it had been left on the night of Madanie de 
Villardin’s death, except that a quantity of green mould, 
and many-coloured lichens, had grown over the broken 
woodwork, telling how many years had passed since the fall 
W the rest had taken place. Grief, however, finds matter 

increase its own stores in everything; and when I thought 
of Madame de Villardin’s unhappy fate, of her affection for 
her husband so terribly repaid, of His love for her proving 
a source of the bitterest anguish to himself, and of all the 
fearful scenes which I had witnessed and in which I had 
taken a part, I began to think, without feeling my own 
unhappiness relieved in the least by the belief, I began to 
think that the whole world, and every state and station in 
it, were full of misery to the overflowing ; that each feel- 
ing, virtuous or vicious, was alike prolific of sorrow, and 
that the only happy being on the earth was the stoic or the 
anchorite, the pure egotist or the mindless fool. 

If I went out gloomy, I returned home more gloomy 
still, and mounting my horse, which was by this time pre- 
pared, 1 rode back to Juvigny, and entered the house which 
I had lent to Jacques Marlot. The good farmer was out, 
but Madame Marlot, who now presented the very best pos- 
sible image of a honne fermicre, adorned with fine white 
muslin, a profusion of lace, and manifold gold ornaments, 
received me at the gate, and gave me ocular proof of her 
husband’s increasing prosperity. My visit had evidently 
been expected, and on inquiring for my little page, I was 
informed that he had been there since an early hour in the 
morning, but had gone out upon his rounds with Jacques 
Marlot, who would return wuth him directly. 

The ci-devant printer was not long in making his appear- 
ance, and 1 soon found from his manner that little Clement 
had informed him that some events had lately occurred to 
render my mind not attuned to the pleasantries with which 
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he was wont to treat me. He was consequently grave and 
calm, and though an occasional little drop of acid humour 
would mix with what he said, yet our conversation passed 
much as a matter of business; and highly approving of my 
i5itention of making improvements, he went over my two 
farms with me, pointing out all that he thought might be 
dohe. We thus planned a new road, and a number of 
pkmtations, and having provided employment for myself 
for 'several days in inspecting the progress of the work- 
men, 1 returned to Dumont, feeling that at all events I had 
found an occupation which would distract some of my 
thoughts from the more painful theme. 

Day after day 1 returned to Juvigny, and carrying on 
several operations at one time, 1 had an opportunity ol 
diversifying my amusement, thus w^aging a sort of inces- 
sant war against thought. As soon as I found that painful 
ideas were obtruding upon me, I changed my place at once, 
and went to the workmen engaged in some other under- 
taking, and thanks to their blessed stupidity, 1 always 
discovered some matter to set right or some mistake to 
rectify. Thus passed my days for more than a fortnight, 
and though the long dull evenings were still terrible, yet 
the occupation of my thoughts during the hours of light 
was in itself a great relief. My little page, wild as the 
winds, left me almost entirely to myself, and allhough it 
had been a part of my plan to fill up my vacant time by 
pursuing the task of his education, yet my mind was not 
equal to it ; and I soon found that 1 could not bend my 
thoughts to the subject with sufficient application to do 
him any good or myself either. Thus from nightfall to 
midnight my hours were generally spent in walking up and 
down the great library, sometimes forcing myself to read 
for a few minutes, but generally giving full course to the 
thoughts which 1 contrived to avoid, more or less, during 
the day. 

At length, however, a messenger arrived from the Pres 
ValI4e, bringing me letters, which again rendered every 
effort to occupy my jfniiid perfectly vain. The first was 
from Monsieur de Villardin, and was full of the kindest 
and most affectionate language ; hut it went on to inform 
me that the Count de Laval had arrived at the chateau, 
And that his marriage was fixed for that day week. Feel- 
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ing it neeesenrj W inform me of the faet^ and jet knowing 
:ftat every word upon the subject was a dagger in my 
' lieart^ Monsieur de Villardin wrote as briefly upon it as 
pi^ble, simply telling me the bare facts, and then adding, 
^fjjaura is calm.’* , * 

The next was a* letter from Father Ferdinand, but it -v^s 
more full, more interesting, and yet more painful. 1 ^e 
it, therefore, as it was, so for at least as translation dan 
render it. 


‘»Mt deab Son, 

Although Monsieur de Villardin has written to you 
^il^oaself, I feel it necessary to address you also as one who 
-^res you sincerely, and whose wishes are all for your 
future welfare and happiness. In the first place, however, 
let me say, that although I doubt that you may think I 
outstepped my duty, and interfered, perhaps cruelly, in 
informing the duke of the mutual affection which existed 
between Laura and yourself, yet 1 had an undoubtod right 
to do so, founded on circumstances which you do not know, 
but which shall one day be explained to you. In other 
respects, some words that I once let drop, which might 
tend to encourage your passion, still rest upon my con- 
science ; but my error in having spoken them is attribu- 
table in some degree to Monsieur de Villardin hinipclf, who 
did not inform me, as he ought to have done at an earlier 
period, that ho had promised the hand of his daughter to 
another. 

** The future husband of Laura de Villardin is now 
here, and while I acknowledge my regret that in every 
respect he does not resemble yourself, yet he seems a noble 
and dignified man, with whom, I trust, she will find peace, 
if not happiness. The day of marriage is fixed for this day 
week, and beyond all doubt it will then take place. Laura 
is calm and composed, and her mind appears made up to 
her fate; but at the same time it is useless to dissemble 
that she suffers much. In speaking^ thus; my son, I have 
the utmost reliance on those gopd principles which I have 
marked with pleasure daily taking firmer root in your bosom; 
and <m those generous feelings which I have often seen 
make you prefer the happiness of others to your own. 1 



know that man can hardly lore womm better than yom km 
her who is now about to become tbi wife of another, and^l 
believe that your love for her will not decay; but I belieM 
at the same time that her tranquillity and peace of minS 
will ever be your first desire; and on this ground I entreat, 
I beseech, 1 command you never to see ber after marriage, 
till long years have calmed and softened feelings that are 
now too vehement foy control. If, indeed, you do love her 
sincerely, such will be your course; and the blessing of % 
quiet conscience, and the knowledge of having acted nob^ 
under the most trying circumstances, will follow such conduct 
and cannot fail to assuage her grief. 

Ere long I shall again see you, at least if you remai^ 
at Dumont; for as soon as the marriage is over, Monsieii^ 
de Villardin and all bis fandly set out for Paris. On 1m 
same day, I leave the Pres Vallee for Rennes, where I shall 
spend but three days in necessary business, and will then 
join you. 1 hope to give you consolation, and at all events 
to be enabled to afford you some support under the bitter 
disappointment which you suffer. From these circumstances, 
and knowing how painful all the details must be to you, I 
shall not writo again till we meet; and in the mean time, 
may God bless and comfort you, and give you strength, and 
wisdom, and faith, to bear the dispensation of Ilis will wi^ 
out murmurs or repining!” 

The effect of these letters upon my mind may be con- 
ceived. No occupation now took any hold upon my thoughts; 
and the whole of the next week was spent in wandering 
about in a state of despairing wretchediiess, that made me 
almost think the use of my reason would abandon me. I 
read over and over again the letters which conveyed to me 
the intelligence of tlie near approach of my beloved Laura’s 
marriage to another; and instead of feeling soothed by the 
terms of affection and consolation which they contained, 
every wt>rd served hut to irritate me, and to aggravate mj 
grief. Cruel, cruel did it seem to me, to force the poor 
unhappy girl into a union from which her heart revolted, 
without giving her tiifie even to prepare her mind by thought; 
or,^ by contemplation, to habituate her ideas to a change of 
situation and of duties which implied the sacrifice of ' her 
heart's first and strongest affection. Bitterly, in my own 
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breast, did I upbraid Monsieur de Yillardin for the haste 
Hath which he proceeded; bitterly also did I upbraid Father 
vJrOrdinand for not using all his influence to obtain, at least, 
a delay of some weeks or months. 

From what had fallen from Monsieur de Villardin, when 
last I saw him, I had certainly anticipated that the marriage 
would take place much sooner than he had at first deter> 
mined; but never did I think that only three short weeks 
would be allowed for Laura to cast me from her heart, and 
to summon resolution to plight her faith to another; and 
the agony of mind that I knew she would suffer, as may 
well be supposed, added not a little to my own. Often, 
often was I tempted to act now, as 1 most certainly should 
iia^e acted in former years: to hasten to the Pres Vall6e, 
ind exerting all the influence that I possessed over her 
mind, to persuade her to escape from the trammels which 
they sought to impose upon her, and uniting her fate to 
mine for ever, fly to some distant land, where wc might 
spend the rest of our days in peace. But still a sense of 
honour and gratitude made me pause and doubt, tdl the 
fatal day at length arrived, and I saw the sun rise and set 
that was to seal my fate and hers for ever. As it sunk 
below the verge of the horizon, and the gray, deep night 
came on, the struggle between duty and passion was over, 
and nothing remained but despair. My heart w^as like a 
field of battle, from which a fierce and fearful strife liad 
passed away, and had left behind nothing hut mourning 
and death. 

Shutting myself up in my own cliambcr, I cast myself 
down on my bed without undressing, and many an hour 
passed over my head, uncounted and unmarked in a sort of 
dreary stupor, which was in everything the reverse of sleep; 

, far from being a suspension of thought, it was the rushing 
of painful ideas through my brain, in such crowded multi- 
tudes, that all individual form and distinctness was lost. 
At length, the faint gray light told me that it was dawn, 
and springing from my bed, with an impulse that 1 could 
not resist, 1 woke the groom, and told him to saddle me my 
stoutest horse, determined to seek the Pres Vallce. “ They 
are all gone by this time,’* I thought; ** the house is lonely 
and desolate like my own heart, and 1 may at least be 
permitted to see the spot where last she trod/’ 
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In a few minutes the horse was at the door, ahd the 
servants, gazing anxiously upon me, ashed whether they 
might not accompany me? I replied somewhat harshly^ 
**No.*’ And springing into the saddle, shook my bridle- 
rein, and galloped oft towards Rennes. My gallant horse, 
which had home me through many a battle-field, now carried 
me stoutly on, and as if he felt the same eagerness which 
swelled in my own heart, slackened not his pace for many 
a mile. As I rode through , the forest, 1 heard some distant 
voices, hut my heart and my brain were both too full for 
me to give any attention to external objects, and the sounds 
fell upon my ear heard, but not noticed. About six miles 
more brought me to the first woods of the Pr4s Vallee, 
in a few moments, I was standing amongst the tall trees, 
and beside the lonely grave of turf, where Laura and myscli 
had been accustomed to meet. I gazed sternly on the spot 
for a few moments, calling up all the memories which 
thronged around it, and torturing my own heart with every 
thought which could render my feelings more bitter. Tying 
my herse to a branch of a tree, I walked slowly on towards 
the house, expecting to find it nearly deserted; but I was 
surprised, when I approached the terrace, to see a number 
of grooms and servants, apparently busy in their usual 
occupations. The sight startled me, and drawing rapidly 
back, I escaped through the garden, in order to regain my 
horse without being seen; for unless the whole household 
had departed, to enter the Pres Yallee at such a momei^t of 
course never crossed my thoughts. 

1 now passed quickly through the garden, and was turn- 
ing towards the door at the other side, when I suddenly 
heard a low voice calling after me, “ Hist, hist! Monsieur 
le Baron;” and looking round, I beheld old Jerome, the 
major-domo, pursuing me as fast as his somewhat feeble 
limbs would permit. 1 turned towards him, and bade him 
follow to some place where we should not be observed; but 
he replied, “Oh! there is no fear here. They are all gone 
out, and will be too tired before their return to come walk- 
ing in the garden.” ^ 

There were a thousand questions that I could have 
wished to ask, hut they died away upon my lips; and had 
not the old man been as eager to tell as 1 was to hear, I 
should have gained no tidings. 
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‘<Tau liave heard the news, sir,” he said, ♦*y<m haye 
heard the news?** 

. ‘’*1 have heard nothing, Jerome,” I replied, “except- 
ing that the family was to quit the Pr4s Vallee yesterday, 
wmch is the sole cause of my being here to-day.” 

“ Well, then, y6u have not heard,” continued the old 
man, with a smile of evident satisfaction brightening up his 
features, “ you have not heard that the marriage is delayed, 
and Lise declares she is sure it. will not take place at all.” 

I thought I should have fallen down dead at his feet, so 
sadden was the change from despair to hope; and now, 
being more anxious than ever to hear him to an end unin- 
t^upted, I beckoned him out of the gardens, and leading 
“tiie way towards the grave of the Count de Mosnil, in 
which direction I know Monsieur de Villardin would not 
venture, I besought him to teU me all that had occurred. 
Ho began his story with a long tirade against my rival, 
whose person and deportment seemed equally to have fallen 
under the old man’s disapprobation. I cut short his de- 
tails, however, concerning the Count de Laval, telling him 
that 1 knew him, and that he need not describe him ; and 
he then went on to relate the events which had occurred 
within the last week, 

“ Just five days ago,” he said, “when we all thought 
, the marriage was to take place as yesterday, mademoiseile, 
as many of us had fancied she would, fell ill, and several 
physicians were sent for from Rennes. The two who came, 
I hear from Lise, declared that sho was ill in body because 
she was ill in mind, and that Monsieur de Villardin or 
Father Ferdinand must he her physicians, as they could do 
nothing for her. Both the duke and the priest went to her 
immediately, and Lise was sent away, so that she heard 
nothing more. At length, however, it seems that she ob- 
tained permission to see the count himself, and to tell him 
all she felt, for, he was admitted to her chamber, and while 
Lise stood at one end of the room, held a long conversation 
with our young lady at the other. What it was all about 
Lise did not hear, though she very well gliessed; hut as 
the count was going away, he said aloud, ‘ As you desire 
it, madame, I will certainly speak with the good father, 
though I do not think he can tell me anything which I do 
Inot know before. But at all events, rest satisfied that. 
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after the eonfideuee you hare placed in me» I will dornothiatg' 
ungenerous.’ 

From all this Lise augured well; but what between 
agitation, and terror, and ^tigue, my young lady fainted 
eeven or eight times within the hour, after the count had 
left her; and at length Lise was obli^d to call the duke 
and other people to her assistance, as she could not bring 
mademoiselle to herself again, and for some time every one 
thought she was dead. As soon as she had recovered, she 
was told that at the desire of the count himself, the marriafi^ 
would be put off for a month; and from that moment she 
began to get better rapidly. The same evening 1 saw the. 
count walking with Father Ferdinand for nearly three home; 
and I always thought that news had been sent to you, for 
1 know that a messenger was despatched that night to 
Dumont, without the knowledge of Monsieur de Viilardin.** 

“ He never came!'* I exclaimed. ‘‘ I never saw him! I 
never heard of his arrival!” 

That is very strange,” said the old man, ** for he cer- 
tainly went, and as certainly returned early yesterday 
morning. However, yesterday, mademoiselle was quite weU 
again; hut all the preparations for the marriage have been 
done away. The count seems very respectful and kind to 
my young lady. Lise, who knows better about it than any 
one, appears more happy, and every one thinks that the 
marriage will not take place at all. To-day, all went out 
early, with the carriage and a few horsemen, but they have 
not returned yet, though monseigneur said that he would 
he back before noon, and it is now nearly three o’clock.” 

The relief that all these tidings gave me was almost too 
great to bear with any degree of firmness, d could have 
wept for very joy; and yet so strange, so unexpected, was 
the whole, that 1 scarcely dared suffer myself to entertain 
the hopes which good old Jerome was so anxious to supply. 
“ The marriage,” I thought, “might indeed be delayed; 
Laura’s entreaties and illness might have obtained for her 
some compassion; but if the character which I had heard 
of the Count de Layal were correct, he was not a man to 
yield easily the* hand of the richest heiress in France, or to 
suffer what he would consider her childish passion for 
another ultimately to break through the positive engage- 
ments which her father had entered into with himself.” 
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Socli tnouglits, of course, tended to calm my joy, and to 
moderate my expectations; but still the flame of hope was 

r \ lighted in my bosom, and infinite, indeed, was the 
ge which had taken place in all my feelings since 1 had 
left Dumont at break of day. 

• Numberless, however, were still the questions which I 
had to ask of the old man; for the slightest particular, the 
most accidental trait, in the events which had occurred, was 
of course calculated to raise up or cast down my new-found 
hopes, and was in itself interesting from its connexion with 
the fate and happiness of Laura do Villardin. Thus, with 
slow and interrupted steps, we were proceeding in the direc- 
tion which I have mentioned, sometimes pausing to ask a 
question or to receive a reply, sometimes stopping short to 
dunk over all I had heard, and to try to discover what w^as 
really the state of the case from the broken information 
which Jerome could alone afford me, when suddenly, a little 
way ere we reached the spot where I had left my charger, 
the sound of a horse’s feet, coming rapidly down the neigh- 
bouring avenue, made me hasten behind some thick haw- 
thorn bushes, to avoid observation. Jerome, however, 
remained where he was, and I could hear from my place of 
concealment, the horse stop when it reached him, some 
hasty conversation take place, and then the voice of the old 
man calling me, for God’s sake to come up ! I did so at 
once ; and as I emerged from the trees, was not' a little 
surprised to perceive that the person conversing with the 
old major-domo was a woman dressed in the habit of a 
Bretonne paysanne, and mounted on a good horso, which 
she had not quitted, but was speaking as she sat, with all 
the eager gesticulation of passion and energy. The next 
moment she turned towards myself, and what was my as- 
tonishment as she did so, to behold Suzette, the former 
maid of Madame de Villardin, and the wife of Gaspard do 
Belleville. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Mt surprise at beholding Suzette in a place where she knew 
that nothing but abhorrence and contempt would attend her, 
made me pause for a single instant, but she remarked the 
delay, and exclaimed loudly, “ Why do you delay? Quick! 
quick! if you are the man you used to be; quick! and save 
them, or you may come too late!** 

“Save whom?’* I demanded, still more astonished. 
“ What do you mean, Suzette? you look wild and haggard. 
Whai is it brings you here?” 

“ I am wild!” she answered; “ I am haggard! and how 
can it be otherwise? I that have not closed an eye these 
seven nights, watching the machinations of two base villains, 
who, to revenge themselves on you and yours, would sacri- 
fice me too; and leave me to die of grief and rage, so that 
they might enrich themselves with the spoDs of those they 
hate! But I am babbling. If you love the Duke de 
Villardin ; if, if, John Hall, you love Laura de Villardin, 
as I know you do, for you have been watched under those 
trees many a day when you knew not that any one saw you, 
if you would save her from the shame of wedding that 
low slave Gaspard de Belleville ” 

“Good God 1” I cried, “ you told me that you were your- 
self his wife.” 

“ I did! I did!” she cried, “ and so I am; but they have 
taken from me the proofs of my marriage, but mind not 
that! Hear me; his wife, indeed, she cannot be, but if you 
would save her from the shame of marrying him who has 
another wife still living, follow them, as rapidly as you 
can, to the forest, ’tis but six miles. Take the road to St. 
Auhin, then choose the third wood track to the right, you 
will come to a stream, follow it till you reach the ruins of a 
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Mier-dlSI. If you overtake them not before, you will find 
Ibem at the little chapel under the rocks at the back of the 
mill* But call your men quickly, and spur as if for life, 
and you will reach them long ere that, for the carriage was 
dragging but slowly through the sandy ground. Have I 
directed you clearly? can you find the place?” 

“ I know it already!” I replied; “ I know it already !” 

“Quick, quick, then!” she cried; “seek your followers, 
mount and begone!” 

“I wait for none!” I answered. “You Jerome, get 
every servant in the house on horseback, send one to Rennes 
for a troop of the guards, bring the rest up to the forest like 
lightning! Suzette, for your souFs peace, lead them direct 
to tl)e spot, you will find me there, living or dead; be quick, 

: as fou hope for salvation!” 

“I mil be quick, as I hope for vengeance!” cried Su- 
zette, the deepest passion of her soul breaking forth. “Get 
you on first, then ; you may stay them for a time! We 
will not be long after! Speed! speed!” 

No time did 1 lose; my gallant horse stood ready at the 
foot of the trees not a quarter of a mile distant. The length 
of the way that he had come had abated but little of his 
strength, and the short rest he had found had, in some de- 
l^ee, refreshed him; so that when once I was upon bis back, 
ne needed neither whip nor spur. My shortest way was 
across the river, and dashing quick to the brink, 1 drew the 
pistols from the holsters to keep them from the water, and 
with a light touch of the heel made the horse plunge in. 
The stream, though deep, was slow, and the beast stemmed 
it gallantly, strained up the opposite bank, and reaching 
the road, bore me on towards the forest. It was no time to 
spare his speed, and I urged him on at the full gallop, look- 
ing eagerly towards the dark .masses of trees that lay at the 
edge of the cultivated track before me, when suddenly the 
horse recoiled from some object lying on the road; and I 
found that though he had borne me amidst hundreds of dead 
and dying, yet he had drawn back from a single body lying 
across the road. It was that of one of Monsieur de Villar- 
dhrs servants, and the attitude in which he lay, as well as 
the quantity of blood which stained the ground around him, 
lAowed plainly that the poor fellow was beyond all further 
fiaare. Forcing the horse to pass, I galloped on, and soon 
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after e&tei'ed the wood. Never did 1 forget a road that 
once I had seen, and now, although the tidings of Susettlt’ 
had been vague and confused, I advanced direct towards 
the scene of my former adventures with the robbers and 
ttteir good captain, Hubert. 

The wood track which conducted to ihe small stream 
was easily foxind, and riding on as fast as I could go, I soon 
reached the river. Here the drat object that presented itself 
was the carriage of Monsieur de Villardm overturned in the 
deep sandy break of the hanks that led to a little ford. The 
horses, however, had been taken off, and the carriage was 
left alone, so that it was evident that the accident must have 
happened some time before; hut as I was now within a 
quarter of a mile of the mill— though it was concealed from 
my sight by the windings of the stream — I determined to 
dismount, and pursue the rest of the way on foot, knowing 
that if my single hand could do any service to my poor Laura 
or her father, it would be by caution and surprise. Again 
fastening my horse to a tree, and placing the pistols in my 
girdle, 1 hastened forward till 1 caught a sight of the mill; 
hut although I could distinguish a number of horses standing 
tied togetlier round the building, no human being was to he 
seen. Onward I went, however, well aware how much a 
desperate man may do against many, although he be single* 
handed: and 1 soon heard voices, apparently at a short dis- 
tance through the wood to the right. I had never seen 
the chapel of which Suzette had spoken; but taking the 
voices for my guide, I crept through the trees as quickly 
but as silently as possible, trying to repress the eager haste 
of my heart, by remembering the absolute necessity of cau- 
tion as well as determination. 

A DJoment after, the voices sounded much nearer, and I 
caught a glance through the trees of the head and shoulders 
of an armed man standing with his hack towards me, and 
apparently speaking vehemently to some other persons whom 
I could not see. Here I was tolerably well concealed by 
some low thick bushes, but the taller trees were unfortu- 
nately stripped*of thgir leaves; and although at the distance 
of twenty yards farther forward there was another thick 
patch of brush-wood, from behind which I could have seen 
everything that look place, yet the trunks of the oaks in the 
intervening space stood bare and separate. I determined, 
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howorer, to cross the space at all risks, and gettmg as far 
bock as possible, I glided from tree to tree. 

The whole eyes and ears of the party I had seen were 
otherwise occupied, and at length I found myself behind the 
bushes I had marked. I was now within twenty yards of 
the chapel of which Suzetie had spoken, and from behind 
the brush-wood I could behold the whole party I sought 
assembled in the little open space before it. Placed under 
a high rocky hank, from which the chapel was partly ex- 
cavated, stood Monsieur de Yillardin and the Count de Laval, 
with their hands tied, and at the distance of a dozen paces 
appeared eight or nine musketeers, with their arms grounded, 
indeed, hut evidently arrayed there with no very good in- 
tentions towards the prisoners. Within a yard of Monsieur 
de Villardiu lay upon the ground three or four of his ser- 
vants tied hand and foot, and two of them apparently se- 
verely wounded; hut a little to the left of these again, so 
as to he in front of the chapel, which was open, as such 
buildings usually are, appeared a group of still greater 
interest. Within the chapel itself stood a priest with an 
open book in his hand, and before him were placed Laura 
de Villardin, dressed in her morning costume, and Hubert, 
whom 1 had already seen in so many capacities, habited in 
the full and splendid dress of an officer of the guards of the 
Prince de Coude. Supporting Laura, who otherwise would 
have sunk to the ground, appeared Gaspard de Belleville; 
and another armed man behind him again, made up the 
whole party. 

At the moment I turned to observe them Hubert was 
speaking vehemently to Laura, so that his words were per- 
fectly audible. “ Will you, or will you not, madam?” he 
exclaimed. “ Seek not to gain time, for it is all in vain. 
No one can rescue you; and the lives of all those you see 
depend upon your word!” 

“Let him do his worst, my child!” cried Monsieur de 
Villardin, “let him do his wmrsi. It is better tor us all to 
die together than that you should becomt the wife of a 
villanoiis plunderer, though, indeed, no such forced mar- 
riage would he valid for an hour, and his first step would 
he from the altar to the gibbet.” 

“Your pardon, my lord,” cried Hubert, with a smile of 
triiiniph, “ I us© no force, I use no compulsion, towards the 
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young lady lierself; though to be sure, I point out the only 
means of saving your life. Do not therefore flatter yourself 
that were she to consent, and I were to set you free, the 
scaffold would become my bridal bed. No, no; 1 have taken 
niy measures too well for that; and when I come to claim 
your daughter’s portion, it shall not be till she has been long 
my wife, and the mother of my children ; and then we shall 
see whether you will hang her husband or not, Madame,'* 
he added, in a sterner tone, “Madame, time wears; I be- 
seech you to spare your father’s life. If you refuse me, 
his blood be upon your head, your own hand draws the 
trigger that slays him, your own voice pronounces the 
w'ord. Nor will you then escape me; for you shall be mine 
hy force, if not hy good will. Speak 1 shall I order yon 
men to fire?” 

“Oh DO, no, no!” cried Laura, clasping her hands in 
agony; “ you w'ill not he so cruel !” 

“ Will you then consent instantly to become my wife?” 
he demanded; but Laura turned her weeping eyes to tho 
priest,, exclaiming, “ Oh, good father, how can you lend 
yourself to such infamous things as these!” 

“ How can I help it, lady?” asked the priest. “ I am 
as much under compulsion as you are.” 

“ Another such word as that, old hypocrite,” cried Gas- 
pard de Jlelleville, “shall send the compulsion of a pistol 
hall through your brain. You came here for gold, not for 
compulsion, so prepare to do your office. Come, come, 
Hubert, yon do but dally; give her her choice, and let her 
decide boldly. Did the men present their firelocks, and 
then ask licr the question. If she say ‘ let them ground 
their arms; if she say ‘iVo,’ let it be the jygnal for them 
to fire; so her own voice will give the word.” 

“Ah, surely, surely!” cried Laura, edasping her fair 
hands, “surely you will not be so cruel!” 

“ You Avill soon see, inadame,” cried Hubert, turning to- 
wards his men. “You will soon sec.” 

“Be firm, Laura! be finn!” shouted Monsieur de Vill- 
ardin ; “ (m your du^, on your honour, yield not a step!” 

Tho moment was now come, I could wait for aid no longer; 
and I trustcul tliat, previous to nn" own death, which seemed 
inevitable, I sboiild be able to give the villains sufficient oc- 
cupation to enable Jerome and the rest to conic up iu t/me 
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to save Latira and her father. Hubert turned towards his 
men; and I could see by the knitting of bis brows, and the 
Betting of his teeth, that his determination was taken. 
What Laura’s final reply might be, of course I could not 
tell. I thought that, sooner than see her father’s hloojd 
spilt before her eyes, she would say “Yes,” at any 
risk. But I dared not trust to circumstances, and as the 
chief of the robbers was giving his orders to his men, and 
while Monsieur de Yillardin was exhorting his daughter to 
die herself, and see them all die, sooner than yii ld to the 
degradation proposed, I drew a pistol from my belt, and 
gliding from behind the brush-wood, was standing at Hu- 
bert’s side ere any one noticed me but Laura herself. 

An exclamation of surprise, not unminglcd with joy, broke 
from her lips; and the villain, startled by the sound, turned 
full round upon me. I paused not; I uttered not a word; 
but levelling the pistol at his head, pulled the trigger. The 
sharp, ringing report satisfied me that nothing had gone 
wrong, and scarcely pausing to see the dead man fall, I 
threw away tlie discharged weapon, caught the other from 
my belt, and with one spring forward, seized Gaspard de 
Belleville by the collar and put the pistol to his ear. Think- 
ing that his death would be immediate, he crouched down 
in terror; but I had other views, and seeing all the mus- 
keteers presenting their weapons towards me, I exclaimed 
aloud, as if I had been giving the command to my own 
troop, ‘ ‘ Ground your aims ! ” 

The effect was electric. Every musket was groimded at 
once, and at the same moment the jingling sound of bridles 
and stirrups coming up at the full gallop struck my ear, and 
was certgiuly the gladdest sound 1 had heard for many a 
long day. 

The robbers caught it too, and easily divining what it 
meant, I could see them w aver with the unceriaiuty of sur- 
pri;-e. The man, however, who stood behind Gaspard de 
ilclleville, set the example of flight, and plunged into the 
brushwood which had served me as a place of ciinccalment. 
The Olliers ]jaused a moment, hut the sounds i\f «p]>roacli- 
jng horsemen becoming louder and louder, dcierminod them 
to fly, and passing round on the other side of the chapel, 
they were for a miiment lost to my sight. One of them, 
indeed, before he wxnt, twice raised his mu^kt‘t to his 
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shoulder and took aim at me, as I stood grasping the collar 
of Gaspard de Belleville; hut each time he again witlidrew 
his piece, and then ran after the rest as fast as he could go. 
Anxious to liherate Monsieur de Villardin and his servants, 
aivl yet not able to eifect it myself, 1 besought Laura, and 
commanded the priest, to untie their hands, and both imme- 
diately turned to do so. 

Ere she had taken a step, Laura, overcome by a variety 
of mingled emotions which may well be conceived, fainted 
away, and fell across the step of the chapel. The priest, 
howevtM', ran forward and slipped the knot from tlie hands 
of Mcmsicur de Villardin; but just as he had done so, and 
while he was proceeding to execute the same good office in 
favour of the rest, the marauders, who had been met iji their 
attempt to escape, by a party of the guards, were driven 
back into the open space before the chapel, while a large 
body <.f Monsieur de Villardin’s servants, guided by Suzetie, 
came round by the path which I had followed. The guards 
from Lennes appeared on the other side at nearly the same 
moment, and lindiTig themselves hemmed in, the robbers, 
who were most of them old soldiers, stood to their arms, and 
showed their determination to sell their lives dearly. Facing 
about at the chapel, they received the guards, who pursued 
them closely, with a steady fire. A number of the horses 
went over, all became hurry and confusion; and fearful that 
the marauders would be driven back over my poor Laura, I 
thrust Gaspard Belleville into the hands of some of the 
servants, and ordering him to be tied tightly, hand and foot, 
rushed forward to extricate her. 

Tiie guards had, by this time, betaken themselves to their 
fire-arms, with very little discrimination between friends and 
enemies; shots were fiying in every direction, and through 
the smoke which now gathered quickly round us, I saw 
Suzettc, who had guided the servants, fall at the feet of her 
dastardly husband. Monsieur de Villardin, as soon as ho 
found lAmself at liberty, had snatched the sword of Hubert 
from its sheath, and like myself was rushing on towards 
the spot wlicre Laur^lay, But at that moment the marau- 
ders gave the guards another volley; and while, n hall grazed 
my. clicok and struck off my hat. Monsieur de Villardin fell 
with his face to tho ground. Waving tlio guards and ser- 
vants up to close with our adversaries, 1 cut ilowu one of tho 
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men wlio was again charging his nnishct; the soldiers 
rushed on, and the little phalanx of marauders was broken, 
but not conquered, for each individual fought to the last with 
desperate courage. 

It was with difficulty that I carried Laura out of the 
melee, terrified every moment that some random shot might 
strike her as I bore her in my arms. The Count de Laval 
was by this time unbound and rushing up to the affray; 
but as he was unarmed, I gave Laura over to his care, 
though I could scarcely even now master my repugnance to 
see him render her the slightest assistance. Whether he 
remembered me or not, I cannot tell, but ho exclaimed, as 
he saw me turning hack towards the strife that was going 
on, “Nay, nay, sir, you have had enough for one day; you 
take care of the lady; let me have my share.” 

“You are unarmed, sir, you are unarmed!” I replied; 
“ and only risking your life for no purpose. Carry her be- 
hind the turn of the rock, and guard her there from danger, 
for God’s sake!” 

Without farther words, I hurried hack as fast as ]x>ssible, 
and forcing my way in amongst the combatants, reached the 
spot where Monsieur de Villardin had fallen. I found him 
raising hini.self upon his arm, and lifting him up, I gazed 
upon his face to judge whether the wound he had received 
was dangerous. lie recognised me instantly, and tlie first 
words hq said were, “My gallant boy! my gallant boy! 
must I always owe you everything!” 

“ Laura is safe,” I replied ; “let me carry you to her.” 
And raising him in my arms, I bore him round the turn of 
the road, wdierc I found the count and several of the unarmed 
servants endeavouring to recall Laura to herself. Placing 
Monsieur do Villardin on the bank, our whole cares were 
now directed towards him, as he was hlecMling freely from a 
wound in liis right breast, and every now and tlnm, with a 
slight cough, his mouth was filled with blood, so that 1 could 
not doubt that the shot had passed through his lun^is. The 
external bleeding we soon contrived to stop; and beseeching 
him not to speak at all, I went back to the scene of conflict 
to ascertain whether it were yet concluded. 1 found that 
it was so, and that the guards were standing round thc»two 
prisoners they had taken, conversing with all sorts of hurried 
exclamations over the events which had just occurred. 
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** There are a number of wounded men here, gentlemen,” 
I said, **who are in need of immediate assistance. Let us 
ascertain the state of the field, and we will talk of all the 
rest afterwards.’* 

.“And pray, sir, who are you?” demanded the inferior 
officer who commanded the party of guards; “you may be 
one of these marauders also, for aught I know.” 

“ I arn the Baron de Juvigny, sir,” I replied, “colonel 

of his most Christian Majesty’s regiment of horse, and 

bearing the rank of major-general in the service. You will 
therefore have the goodness to draw up your men, and assist 
me in examining into the state of the wounded.” 

The young officer immediately obeyed; and we found that 
six of the guards, three of the servants, and nine of the 
marauders, were either dead or wounded. Only two pri- 
soners, as I have said, were made besides Gaspard de 
Belleville, who, for his part, stood with his arms tied behind 
him, glaring sullenly upon the form of Suzette, who was 
lying weltering in her blood, which not all the eftorts of 
good c4d Jeromo seemed to have the slightest effect in 
stanching. Many a muttered reproach, too, was her brutal 
husband pouring upon her head for having betrayed him and 
his companions; and as I came up, she replied feebly, “It 
was your own fault. I could have put up with your cruelty. 
You might have turned plunderer or marauder witliout my 
opposing you; but when you sought to marry another 
woman while I was still living, you did that which is not 
to be forgiven.” 

“Fool !” cried the brute, in reply, “ I souglU to niarry 
no other woman. It was your brother ! ife wljofii you have 
murdered, by hriiiging that infernal Engli.sli fiend upon us; 
he it was who was to have married her. It was his iortiino 
1 sought to make, while I avenged myself at once upon the 
man who has marred mine through life, who has met me and 
thwarted mo at every turn, and upon the old dotard, who 
has icn&his aid to crush me, and to raise you worm from the 
dunghill. It was your own mad wild folly that made you 
think that I waft ted tp marry her?” 

“ Then why did take from me the proofs of our mar- 
riage?” said Suzette. “ Why did you leave me at St. Aubin, 
and not let me know where you were going?” 

As such recriminations were not at all likely to do any 
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service to the poor wretcli Suzettc, I ordered Ghtspard de 
Belleville to he removed to a distance from his wife, and his 
person to be searched in order to discover, if possible, all the 
particulars of the unfortunate affair which had just taken 
place. I then turned to give directions for bringing up 
litters and other Conveyances to carry awa^*^ the wounded, 
with as little inconvenience to themselves as possible; but 
at that moment 1 was joined by the Count de Laval, who 
grasj)ed inj hand with greater signs of friendship than I 
could find it in my heart to return. 

‘‘Monsieur de Juvigny,” he said, “you will ho glad to 
hear that Monsieur de Yillardin seems bettor, and that the 
bleeding internally as well as externally seems entirely' to 
have ceased. Mademoiselle de Villardin also has recovered, 
and wishes to seo you. Let me heg you to accompany me.” 

“1 follow you, sir,” I replied, and still holding my hand 
Jn his, with a smile upon liis lip that I neither liked nor un- 
derstood, he led me hack to the spot where 1 had left Laura 
and ]\Ionsieur do Villardin. The duke was seated on the 
hank, pale, but apparently not so much injured as, I had 
imagined. Laura, leaning beside him, held one of bis bands 
ill hers, and gazed anxiously on his face. She too, was, 
very ])alc; but as I came forward with the count still hold* 
ing my hand, a bright blush spread itself over all her 
countenance. 

“^,Madeinoisolle de Villardin,” said the count, “here is 
your young friend come in person to show you that be is 
unhurt ; and let us altogether offer him our thanks for the 
important service that he has rendered us — ” ITe paused 
a single instant, and then added, “ Moovsieur de Villardin, 
believing it to be impossible that any young lady can have 
been brought up from infancy with so woi thy a gentleman, 
without having felt for him affections that ought not to he 
disappointed, and being myself the last man to take advan- 
tage of accidental circumstances to seek my own happiness 
at the expense of others, allow me to propose that‘ all en- 
gagements between you and me should ho considered as 
henceforth null and void; and if you will foWow my counsel, 
you will join these two hands for ever wlfh your blessing 
and, as he spoke, ho placed that of Laura in mine. 

Monsieur de Villardin did not venture to rejdy; hut, 
while Laura, with a burning cheek and glittei-ing eyes, 
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gased earnestly upon his face, he laid his hand upon ours, 
as they were clasped together, with a gentle pressure 
which was quite confirmation enough. Laura spoke nol^ 
and my heart was too full to permit the use of words. The 
§ileiico became embarrassing to all parties ; and the very 
intense happiness that thrilled througli iny heart showed 
me, for the first time in life, that joy can reach such a 
height as to be, in some degree, even painful. 

We were relieved by the approach of -the young officer 
who had commanded the guards, and who now came to re- 
port that, as soon as the litters arrived, everything was pre- 
pared for our return to the Pres Vallec. He wuuld have 
the honour of escorting us thither, he said; and, in the 
mean time, he gave into my hands the only paper which had 
been found upon ^Gaspard do Belleville. Ifc proved to he 
a written agreement between that scoundrel and a person 
calling himself Hubert Hubert, by wlncli the worthy captain 
Btipulated that, when, by the means and with the assistance 
of Gaspard de Belleville, he should have obtained possession 
of tho person of Mademoiselle de Vi Hard in, and married 
her, he would make over to the said Gaspard onolialf of 
whatever portion or dowry he might force Monsieur de 
Villardiii, at any after period, to bestow upon bis daughter. 
It wa.s also expre.ssly stipulated, that Hubert was to carry 
Ills bride to the colonies, for the space of one year; and 
that he was likewise to provide a passage for Gaspard do 
Belleville and his wife; with various other articles of the 
same kind, all showing that the villains had calculated 
upon Monsieur do Villardin’s making up his mind, at tha 
end of a certain period, to recognise the marriage, however 
informal in law, and to receive the daring villain who had 
accomplished it, as his son-in-law. 

A number of letters and papers, however, which were 
found ufK)n the body of Iluhert, clearly proved that tho 
Boheme had not been laid by him, but had been suggested 
by Ga^>{y^ de Belleville; and it was very evident, from 
every circuoistance coiiiiected with the whole allhir, that 
the desire of vengcmice, both upon myself and ujuui Mon- 
sieur dc Villardiii^fiad taken fully as much part as rapacity 
in. the wliolc design. That Gaspard de Belleville and bis 
ruftian brifther- in-law had been lingering about iu the 
ueiglibourhood of tho Pres Valiee for many weeks was 
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clear, both from the circumstances which I had observed on 
the night before my departure for Dumont, and from the 
fact of Suzette having informed me that 1 and Laura had 
been watched for many a day, in our morning meetings at 
the grave of Monsieur de Mesnil ; and thus it was, in all 
probability, that Gaspard de Belleville had learned the 
means by which he could most bitterly wring my heart, as 
well as that of Monsieur de Yillardin. The villains had 
been caught in their own scheme, it is true, but a sad 
number of innocent persons had suffered as well as them- 
selves. 

To me, on the contrary, as soon as I began to entertain 
hopes that the wound of Monsieur de Villardin would not 
prove of a serious nature, the whole seemed to promise un- 
equalled joy; and as 1 sat upon the bank beside Laura, 
speaking every now and then a few words of hope and 
affection to lier, and conversing more frequently with the 
count, who now took upon himsclt the arrangements of all 
our after proceedings, I fondly fancied that every difficulty 
was overcome, that every danger was averted, and that the 
whole current of my days was thenceforth to flow on in 
peace and happiness. 

Whoever entertains such a dream will have to drink 
the bitter cup of disappointment; but still the vision, lliough 
it last hut for an hour, is the brightest thing that iniagi na- 
tion, among all its pageants, can conjure up. la this state 
passed nearly an hour and a half, but at the end of that 
time, the tidings having been spread by Jerome’s first 
messenger to Keanes, and the rumour having found its 
way, by all the thousand invisible channels which convey 
reports about the world, to half a dozen different places 
in the neighbourhood of the forest, litters, and carts, and 
horsemen, and pedestrians, began to arrive; and placing 
our wounded in various conveyances, we commenced our 
march in long and slow procession once more towards the 
Pres Valleo. 
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CnAPTEH XXXIX. 


The day was just at its close as we issued fortli from the 
forest, and took our way towards tlie bridge wbicli crossed 
the river. 1 followed the procession on horseback amongst 
the last ; and the whole scene, associated as it was with 
many deep interests and strange memories, was one of the 
most beautiful and extraordinary that ever my eye beheld. 
It was»a splendid autumn evening, with the sun pouring his 
setting beams from the west, amidst scattered clouds tinged 
with every glorious colour that the mind can conceive. The 
long line of litters, and carriages, and horsemen, and foot, 
was winding slowly down the slope, which led from the 
edge ol ihe wood towards the stream ; and far and wide 
beneath my eyes, with every undulation marked by its own 
l)cculiiir foliudc, and every building or group of trees cast- 
ing long purple shadows as they cut off the rays of the 
declining sun, lay the rich wide lands of Eriltany ; while 
round about me, dark and lieavy with the evening twilight, 
rose the broken masses of W'ood, with the thousands of 
wild hanks and thorny dingles wliich skirted the verge of 
the forest. The peculiar rich light of the hour, too, spread 
over all the scene, and catching here and there upon the 
bright arms and gay dresses of the soldiers and the ^servants, 
mark different points in the procession; wliile every 
now and then, even in the more distant prospect, it touched 
some glisteriiiig object, and made it start forth, like a dia- 
mond, from the lines of planting or the gray slopes 
of. the hills, not uuliko one of those bright goals wliich youth 
fixes for its endeavours through life, as it stands upon the 
verge of manhood, and contemplates the distant futurei 
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while imagination flashes brilliantly on the object of desire, 
and lends it a lustre not its own. There was a iascina- 
tion in the moment, and the scene, and the feelings of my 
own heart, not to he resisted; and I reined in my horse 
for a single instant to gaze upon the prospect, and then 
followed on, thinking, that if the beauties of nature he a 
substantial blessing to man, how much does his apprecia- 
tion of them depend upon the state of his own bosom. A 
few hours before, I might have ridden through Tempe at 
daybreak, 'without noting that there was anything lovely 
hoforo my eyes ; and now, I could not have passed a quiet 
dell, or a bubbling brook, without feeling that the whole 
world is beautiful. 

1 ha<l lingered awhile behind the rest in order to hear 
the report of a party which had been sent to examine the 
mill, at which 1 doubted not that Hubert and his compa- 
nions had established their chief rendezvous, hut nothing 
was fiiiuid there which could lead to any further discovery; 
and as soon as the other horsemen overtook me, I rode on, 
and easily pasvsing the rest of the cavalcade, acted as their 
harbinger at the Pres Vallcc. I found Father Ferdinand 
in no small agitation; but before ginng him any particulars 
of the eveiits whieli had occurred, I despatclied messengers 
to Kennes for every sort of medical assistance, and then 
relieved more fully the good father’s anxiety concerning 
Monsieur do Vi Hard in and Laura. 

** Arc you sure, are you sure, that ho is not much hurt?” 
he asked eagerly, referring to Monsieur do Villardin. 

“The wound certainly, at flrst, appeared a very serious 
one,” 1 replied; “but by the speedy cessation of rhe 
hemorrhage, and tlio w’ant of that great weakm^ss which I 
have generally seen follow very dangerous wounds, I trust 
there is nothing to he apprehended.” 

“God grant it!” replied the priest, “God grant it!” 
and after gazing upon me for a moment or two, bemadded, 
*‘aiKl what is to become of you, my sou?” 

I understood the meaning of his question frlly, and re- 
plied, “ As far as I have been onal)led to judge, good 
father, there exists no further necessity Cu absenting my- 
self. The Count de Laval resigns all claim to the hand of 
Mademoiselle de Villardin, and the duke does not show any 
desire to hid me return to Puiiiont. But — ere we are 
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Interrupted — hear from good old Jerome, that you des- 
patched a messenger to me some days since. He neyer 
reached me.” 

“No, no!” cried Father Ferdinand, hastily; “no, no. 
Jt is a mistake. 1 despatched no messenger to yoii, my 
^ son. But, hark! I think I hear the hhrses’ feet,” and ho 
turned to the window to look out. 

He was mistaken, however; and some minutes more 
elapsed before the cavalcade made its appearance. Our 
first care was, of course, of Monsieur de Villardin; hut 
though ho spoke only a few words in on under voice, for 
fear of irritating the wound in his breast, and consented 
immediately to go to bed, yet ho walked up the stairs with 
so much strength, that our apprehensions on his account 
were nearly done away. 

The servants and soldiers who had been wounded, were 
disposed of in various parts of the building; and I aided in 
carrying the unhappy Suzettc to a chamber on the ground 
floor, as she seemed to suffer so greatly from the slightest 
motimi that we feared to convoy her to a more convenient 
apartment. As soon as we had laid her upon her couch, I 
was turning to give what assistance I could in the other 
arrangements, but she beckoned me eagerly back, saying, 
in a low, husky voice, “ I w^ould speak with you, sir ! I 
would speak with you alone!” 

She was evidently dying, and of course her request was 
not to he refused. Desiring the servants, therefore, to 
attend to the safe keeping of Gaspard de Belleville, 1 bade 
them leave me, and closing the door, approached the bed- 
side of tlic unhappy woman, whose moments in this life 
wore waxing few. 

“ Monsieur de Juvigny,” she said, in a voice so faint and 
inarticulate, that\it required great attention to catch the 
moaning of her jTords — “Monsieur de Juvigny, 1 would 
fain t'sll you sora^ething which may be of service botll to you 
and^ji;j^uko. Do you remember, when I told you my 
history onfl^.bofore, 1 said 1 had a third motive for bitlding 
you repeat it fo ^tesieur do Villardin?” 

“Well! very^lfell!” I replied; “but, my good Suzette, 
be as brief as possible, for you are wasting your strength, 
and you may yet need all you have left.” 

“You need not hear me, unless you please,” she answered, 
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peevishly, and then continued, in the same low and irregular 
voice — “Well, I was saying, that I had a third motive; it 
was this, that I knew something that no one else knew; 
and I knew it, because, after I was sent away from Dumont, 
I lodged for some time in the house of old Madame 

I lost the name, 'and her voice became more and more 
indistinct, but still she went on: “ She used to attend sick 
people, you know, at Estienne, and though she had been 
sworn to secrecy, yet — “ 

But her words became quite unintelligible, and perceiving 
that I did not understand her, she paused, and gazed in my 
face with a painful stare of anger and disappointment, as if 
my want of attention had been the cause of my not com- 
prehending what she said. I saw that death was approaching 
fast, and 1 asked in charity, “ Would you wish to see your 
husband, Suzette?” 

She made an effort to raise herself upon her arm, as she 
exclaimed distinctly, “I hate him!** but immediately sunk 
back upon the pillow. In answer to another question, as 
to whether she would wish to see a minister of religion, 
she raised her hand, and bowed her head, in token of 
acquiescence; and rising, I proceeded to seek for Father 
Ferdinand. 

I was told that he was in the chamber of Monsieur do 
Villardin, with Laura, and old Jerome Laborde; and taking 
the liberty, which had always been granted me of entering 
the duke’s apartments in the hours of sickness, I proceeded 
immediately thither, in search of the good professor. 

Father Ferdinand was engaged in writing a paper for 
Monsieur do Villardin, who, as I entered, held up his finger 
to me to keep silence till it was completed, which was not 
long in being done. The duke then read it over attentively, 
and turning slightly in his bed, affixed h\-* signature to it. 
The Count de Laval, who was also h the room, next 
advanced and took the pen; and I could see the ejes of 
Laura, who was sitting by her father’s pillow, ^^»-om 

him to me, beaming up as they did so, with a Jeok full of 
affiection and hope. When the count had signed it, Laura 
also put her name, and Jerome and Fathcj^Ferdiiiand added 
their own as witnesses. 

“Monsieur de Juvigny,” said Monsieur de Villardin, 
speaking in a low voice, which was evidently modulated 
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from caution more than from weakness, ** what were yon 
goin^ to say?” 

“ I was merely about to tell Father Ferdinand,” I 
replied, “that that unhappy woman, Suzette, is below, 
dying, and that she requires the aid of the church, with 
speed.” 

Father Ferdinand instantly rose to seek her, hut Monsieur 
de Villardin made a sign to him to pause for a moment, and 
beckoning me closer to him, he gave me the paper which 
he had just signed. “Although I believe that I haA^e been 
much nearer death than I am at present,” he said, “ yet as 
all wounds such as I have received are uncertain in their 
consequences, I have thought tit, my dear boy, as far as 
possible, to put your happiness, and that of my dear Laura, 
beyond further doubt. If I survive, 1 myself will join your 
hands; if not, that paper will remove all difficulty on the 
part of others. Nay, do not thank me, Pe Juvigny; 
monsieur le comte here has behaved most nobly, and requires 
the gratitude of all; hut I have only acted now as I should 
have, acted long ago. Now, my dear sir,” he added, 
speaking to the confessor, “seek the poor creature who 
desires your presence. Perhaps when the surgeons arrive, 
I may wish you and Pe Juvigny to be with me also; but 
in the mean time, I would willingly pass half an hour alone. 
Nay, leave me, dear Laura, and look not sad. Things will 
go well, I am sure.” 

We all accordingly left the room. Father Ferdinand 
betook himself to the bedside of Suzette, The emotions in 
the bosom of Laura, both pleasurable and painful, were too 
many and too mixed to admit of words, and she immediately 
retired to her chamber; Avhile old Jerome proceeded to 
hustle about in discharge of the various functions of his 
office, so that tl® moment after we had left Monsieur de 
Villardin, the G^^t and myself w'ere left alone. My feelings 
towards hinLSW^at instant would not be very easily defined 
evtj i^ ^ ow./ jlb^id T very Avell know how to demean myself 
toAvai*(iT"l/ni so as to express my sense of his iiohJe and 
feeling coiiuict., without abating my own dignity. 

“ Monsieur le >ct)njtc,” 1 said, after some slight hesita- 
tion, “you have acted nobly and generously towards me, 
and therefore, 1 have to return you my thunks, which t do 
most sincerely, for pursuing a line of conduct that, doubt- 
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less, was tbe best calculated to promote your own happiness 
also, but which most certainly, has ensured and restored 
mine.** 

“You owe me no thanks. Monsieur de Juvigny,** he 
replied. ** Having had few opportunities of cukivating the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, I cannot be supposed to have 
been actuated by any feeling of personal interest towards you. 
The fact is, that Mademoiselle de Villardin, some days ago, 
gave me to understand that her affections were irrevocably 
bestowed upon another; and however highly I might esteem 
the honour of Monsieur de Villardin’s alliance, of course I 
did not covet the hand of a young lady whose heart, I clearly 
saw, I could never hope to possess. Other circumstances 
combined^ I acknowledge, to fix my determination; but once 
having resolved upon resigning all claim to the honour 
intended for me, I saw no reason why I should not do my 
best to make her happy, who had frankly informed me that 
she could never make me so. Thus you see that you have 
no caUvse to thank me, though I do not deny that it gives me 
great pleasure to serve a gentleman every way so deserving 
as yourself.** 

This was spoken in that calm, polite, ceremonious sort of 
tone, which put all feeling out of the question, and which 
seemed perfectly intended to atop everything like an expres- 
sion of gratitude. Such being the case, 1, of course, said 
no more upon the subject, and tho count at once, turned the 
conversation to the events which had lately occurred, 

** It seems to me evident. Monsieur de Juvigny,’* he said, 
** from all I have been enabled to gather, that this attack 
upon our party Las been long concerted, and that nothing 
has prevented its execution before but want of opportunity, 
I am curious, however, I acknowledge,^ to ascertain how 
such a scheme could be long carried without being 
divulged by some accident or other. ^ 'Lqso people, it is 
evident, must have watched us for some tm^i,.^aifd must also 
have been very thoroughly acquainted wit^ .^^1 ..tin ,t jvas 
passing here.** ' \ i 

“ I doubt not that they were, my lord,** I.re| lied; “ but 
in regard to their schemes not having bb>jn discovered, you 
arc in some degree niistakcn; for the iiigRi previous to iny 
departure from this place, about three weeks or a month 
ago, I myself observed two men examining the chateiiii^ late 
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at night, and heard a part of their conversation, which, 
though it certainly did not afford me any accurate informa- 
tion, at all events served to show me that some evil design 
was in progress. With these facts I made Monsieur de 
Yillardin acquainted; hut it appears that, confiding in the 
number 0 / his attendants, he did not take the necessary 
precautions.** 

“ It seems,’* replied the count, with a smile that I did not 
particularly like — “it seems that you were more watchfid 
over our safety. Nay, do not look offended, Monsieur de 
Juvigny; I mean nothing that should in the least hurt you; 
thinking it very natural that a young lover should hover 
round liis mistress, although he might think that she was 
lost to him for ever.” 

“At all events, monsieur le comte, your conclusion is, 
1 can assure you, wrong. The fact is, that I received 
information some time ago, from Monsieur do Yillardin 
him&elf, purporting that the marriage of his daughter was 
to take place yesterday, and that he himself, with all lus 
family,^ were to set out immediately for Paris. Concluding 
that this was the case, I felt myself at liberty to return to 
scenes that were dear to me; and on my arrival was met 
by the woman who informed me of your situation, and 
directed mo to the spot where you had been canied. 1 am 
still, however, ignorant of aU the events which preceded my 
finding you in the forest, and I would fain ask a detail of 
them, were it n^t trespassing too greatly on your time.** 

“Oh! the whole business is very soon related,** replied 
be. “ Mademoiselle de Yillardin being so much better, and 
able to take the air, her father determined to ac(?ornj)any her 
in the carriage, while I with four servants, escorted them on 
horseback. After passing the bridge at — I forget the name 
of the place — we ^fent on for about a mile, or a inilo and a 
half, towards the intending to turn hack ere wc reached 
it, Avhen siid^i^w^as we were passing between two hedges, 
we vwc volley of musketry, which ijistjuirly 

‘ brdiu^‘tlii^^,, 4 ff til^^S(ffvaiils to the ground, and wounded 
my horse so ifcvcrely as to make him fall with mo. At the 
same time the carriage was .surroundou. Monsieur dc Yillardin 
seized and tied ifefore he could make any n'sistance, and 
I, sharing tlie same fate, w’as jdaced k'slde him and 
niadomoiscile iu the carriage. The rulllau ^ ou shot, and 
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his companion, as well as another personage of the same 
stamp, took their places beside us. Two of the servants who 
were wounded, as well as the rest who were made prisoners, 
were forced to sit on their horses and follow the rest; and 
wc were soon carried off into the heart of the wood, leaving 
none but one of the poor fellows, who had been killed upon 
the spot, behind us. All this occupied a considerable time, 
and I was in hopes every moment that some one, attracted 
by the sound of musketry, might come up and at least carry 
the news to the town. But in this wild province one might 
as well be in a desert. No one appeared, and we were 
dragged on into the wood, without the slightest power of 
resistance. Luckily, however, the road was so bad and 
sandy, that we made but slow progress; and at length, 
as good fortune would have it, just as we were going to 
cross the stream, the carriage was overturned, and stuck 
immoveable in the sand. You may easily imagine that we 
afforded no great assistance to our conductors, and did not 
make our movements any quicker than we were compelled to 
do. Thus at least half-an-hour was consumed in endeavour- 
ing to move the carriage, and in getting us out of it. We 
were then forced to vralk forwards for a considerable distance 
to an old mill, which seemed at some former period to have 
been destroyed by fire; and here, all our horses having been 
tied to the building, we were again marched forward to the 
little chapel where you found us, and where we were received 
by another of the hand, who seemed to have a priest in his 
custody, though I must confess the worthy clerk did not 
appear to be under any very great restraint. I bad remarked, 
as we went along, that one of the leaders of our assailants 
had paid considerable attention to Mademoiselle do Villardin, 
and had also learned, from some words that Monsieur de 
Villardin let fall — though they took car^l with pistols at our 
throais, to keep us from much convcrsai^> — that the other 
personage, who seemed to take a lead a^<»^4^y5t them, had 
formerly been a page in this family. I.*; -iillnis tl^e les.s 
surpi ised when, on reaching the cuapcl, tii\^ ^ )rmer coolly 
proposed to Mademoiselle do Villardin to beiJi^Tie his wife; 
and, as a sort of mild inducement, inforfpcd her, that unless 
she instantly consented, he would shoot lier fatlier, niysiilf, 
and all the other prisoners before her eyes. Of course, a 
<!onsidcrahle discussion took place upon this point, which 
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was cut short by your punishing the villain as he deserved; 
and with everything else that occurred, you are, perhaps, 
better acquainted than I am.” 

“ The only matter that I do not know,” I replied, and 
which I had forgotten till this moment, is the fate of the 
priest, whom I do not remember to luivo seen after the 
beginning of the affray.” 

“Oh! I marked him well,” replied the count. “ He 
slipped away into the wood as fast as possible; and as his 
clerical dress probably saved him from interruption on the 
part either of the servants or the soldiers, he was, no doubt, 
soon far enough from the scene of conflict.” 

The arrival of the surgeons at this moment interrupted 
our further conversation; and according to the desire which 
Monsieur de Villardin had expressed, I proceeded to the 
chamber where I had left Suzette, in order to call Father 
Ferdinand to accompany the medical men to the duke's 
chamber. Knowing that the unhappy >voinan, even before 
1 left her, had been incapable of making confession, except 
by sigris, 1 did not hesitate to open the door, and I found 
the good priest still standing by her bedside, hut no longer 
engaged in offering the consolations of religion, which now 
could have fallen alone nnon the deaf ear of the dead. 

“ It is all over, my son,” he said, as he saw me. ” Have 
the surgeons arrived?” 

I replied that they had, and he immediately followed mo 
to the saloon where I had left them, whence we again 
proceeded to *ho chamber of Monsieur de Villardin, Wo 
found him perfectly composed, and willing to submit to 
anything that the medical men might think proper. But 
after examining tho wound, questioning their patient, and 
consulting long amongst themselves, the surgeons judged it 
not expedient eveq' to attempt the extraction of the ball; 
but applied the^jrjlves, as far as possible, to prevent any 
fever ensuin^^jfCnn the wound, and determined to leave 
Nature do what she could to relieve their patient, 

to assist her by the resources of 
art. Wlicri /iu;y had (lone everj^thing that they thoiiglit fit, 
they left one of their number in the chamber of the duke, 
to w’-atcli cvcrj^,^rn in his case; and tlum, acoonipanied by 
the confessor and myself, proceeded to visit the servants 
and soidiers who had been wounded. As we went, Father 
Cc 
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Ferdinand, I remarked, anxiously questioned the principal 
gurgeon upon the state of Monsieur de Villardin, and as to 
whether there existed even a chance of immediate danger. 
The surgeon replied that he saw none whatever. The 
hemorrhage, he said, having spontaneously ceased, showed 
that no great blood vessel had been injured, and that idl 
that was now to be feared was subsequent inflammation 
taking place amongst some of the most delicate organs of 
the human frame. Satisfied with this assurance, Father 
Ferdinand only requested that immediate information might 
be given to him on the flrst appearance of any dangerous 
symptom, reminding the surgeon that, as Monsieur de 
Villardin’s confessor, he had very important duties to per- 
form towards him, as soon as k was ascertained that he 
was in perilous circumstances. “ I need not tell you, sir,’* 
he added, “that, with a man of Monsieur de Villardin ’s 
nerve, the knowledge that he is in danger would in no 
degree tend to impede his recovery.” 

The surgeon promised to give him timely notice; and on 
visiting the other wounded persons, we found that oijly one 
was beyond hope, while all the rest bade fair foi* a speedy 
recovery. It may as well be mentioned here, that they all 
did recover but one, who, as well as the servant I had seen 
lying on the road, and another who had been killed in our 
conflict with the robbers, was buried a few days after, toge- 
ther with Suzette. in the chapel of the chateau. 

The party of the guards from Rennes, who had arrived so 
promptly to our aid, remained at the Pros V^allee all i light; 
and as it was late before all the events which I have men- 
tioned had taken place, 1 sent up old Jerome Laborde to 
Laura’s apartment to know whether she thought fit to come 
down to the supper table. She declined^ however, as I had 
expected; and as Father Ferdinand also retired to his own 
chamber, indisposed by all the scenes jw^jich he had just 
gone through to partake in anything like or festivity, 
I was obliged to do the honours of Monsie^ Vi Hardin’s 
table to the Count de Laval and the C'vyo«-Aianuy '^)?Tne*guafds 
from Rennes, though 1 would much rather been per- 
mitted, in silence and solitude, to think. over all the events 
that had occurred, and to offer up my thaVn’? to heaven for 
the change from the deepest misery to a state of happiness, 
which uiy bitter repiuiugs, under a temporary afftictio^i, had^ 
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I confess, but little deserved. The young officer, with aU 
the thoughtless gaiety of his age and his profession, drank 
deep and sat long, and might indeed have* continued hia 
carousings to a much later hour, if the count, who, for a 
time, had been amused with his liveliuess, at length getting 
tired, had not risen unceremoniously and wished him good 
night. The young officer looked at me with a wistful glance, 
to see whether there was any chance of prolonging his pota- 
tions with me, but my glass, which had long been vacant, 
gave bim a sufficient reply, and drinking one deep draught 
to our good repose, he once more visited his troop, and Iheh 
betook himself to rest. 

As all was now becoming quiet in the chateau, and one 
after another of its different inhabitants were dropping off to 
tlicir beds, I sought out my old friend Lise, and charged 
her with a message to her mistress, expressing a hope that 
1 miglit have an interview with her the next day. Lise gave 
me, witli a smile, the certain assurance of my request being; 
complied with, especially, she said, as she herself intended 
to go to Rennes, and her mistress would want some com- 
panion who know how to take care of her. She was going 
on in the same strain, with a good deal of harmless conceit 
borne lightly forth to her tongue, on the full current of joy, 
the iioodgates of which had been opened in her heart by all 
the news she had received from her mistress; but some per- 
sons passing to tbeir beds interrupted our conversation, and 
I proceeded once more to the apartments of Monsieur de 
Viilarjiii. By means of his ante-cliamber and dressing- 
room, I was enabled to enter without disturbing him, and 
sitting quietly down by the surgeon, 1 remained the greater 
part of the night, anxious to see how it passed with hhs 
patient. At first he was somewhat restless, but towards 
morning he fell into a tranquil sleep, and auguring better 
from all I now ./ban I had before fully permitted myself 
to hope, I apartments at about three o’clock, and 

to 
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CHAPTER XL. 


The fatigue wlucli 1 had endured throughout the preceding 
day had been unfelt during the time that I passed in active 
exertion; but the moment my head touched the pillow, an 
overpowering sense of drowsiness fell upon me; and without 
any of that consciousness of falling asleep, which has, per- 
haps, something awful in it, from the sensible relinquishment 
of intelligent existence, I passed into a state of utter forget- 
fulness, which lasted between seven and eight hours. On 
waking I felt that I had slept long; and dressing myself as 
fast as possible, 1 hurried down to the saloon, in which, as 
a sort of rallying point for the whole household, I was sure 
to find some one. My delight may be supposed, when the 
one tliat I did find was my own beloved Laura. To bound 
forward towards me, as she had done from infancy, was her 
first emotion, and to it she yielded without fear, feeling, as 
1 too felt, that the pain and the apprehension which for 
many a day had hung upon our morning meetings, were 
now cleared away, like clouds from the sun, and that was 
happiness. 

** You have slept long, De Juvigny,” she said, looking up 
in my face with a smile; ‘'you have slept loqg, and you 
look happy!” 

“ I have slept long and deeply, my beloved,” I replied; 
“but remember that for the last eight lii^hts I have hardly 
known what sleep is.” 

The tears rose in Laura’s eyes; but thqg^ • - 

in moments of joy from the recolle(Mfi?=u of ]fu ^)5iorrows, are 
not amongst the least sweet things of life.- ^ I wish, De 
Juvigny,” she replied, “I wish that all t^e hours of sleep 
which, during these eight days, fled from s ^y jpillow also, 
0^4 .ha>ve gone and rested upon yours. But Ii'ltiLc repose, 

< wied, have 1 known myself; and of course my tliSughts, 
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through those long tedious nights, wore not rendered less 
sorrowful by thinking of all that you were suffering at the 
same time. But lot us not remember anything unhappy 
now. My father has passed a very tranquil night, and the 
surgeon assures me tliat there is but little chanco of his 
wound proving dangerous.” 

“ Is Monsieur de Villardin awake, then?” I demanded. 

“ He has been so for some time,” she answered, “and is 
now sitting up speaking with the count, who, finding my 
father so much better, has determined to set out to-day for 
Paris, glad to leave our dear Brittany, and what he calls its 
semi-barbarous inhabitants, and our gloomy chateau, and 
poor Laura de Villardin, and to betake himself to courts 
and cities, and scenes and people, much better fitted to him 
than any he has met with here.” 

She spoke with all the playful gaiety of formci* days; hut 
1 knew my dear Laura too well to believe that she would 
even have jested in regard to a man who had behaved so 
generously as I believed the count to have done, had she 
not knosvn some trait in his character which miglit detract 
a little from the apparent liberality of his conduct. She 
felt sorry, however, even for the slight touch of bitterness 
that had mingled with her words, almost as soon as they 
were spoken ; and added, “ It is very wrong of mo, I believe, 
to feel so glad of the departure of a man who has behaved 
BO kindly to us; and who, with the power, and perhaps, with 
some inducements, to make us very miserable, has, on the 
contikry, made us very happy; hut I cannot help it, De 
Juvigny; and the very feelings which I detect in my own 
heart now, make me tremble to think what would have been 
those 1 should have experienced, had I been forced to marry 
a man 1 c«.»uld not love. But go now to my lather, who is 
anxious to see you too; and your presence will probably 
break off his conversation with the count, which 1 am sure 
has continutj-i^o long for his health already,” 

itLlirigere^ two more, and then proceeded to 

the apartnter^s of Mibr: aieur de Villardin, where I found the 
count in tiA^^ct of taking his leave. Father Ferdinand, 
also, was pres^.; but as the good priest remained with the 
duke, I wa^tf^missioned to do all due honours to the de- 
partinga^^guest, and it would be vain to deny that I felt the 
aame^^satisfaction on seeing him enter his carriage, and quit 
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ihe Pres Yallce, that Laura had so artlessly expressed. I 
was about to seek another moment of happiness with Laura 
ere I returned to the chamber of her father, when the young 
commander of the guards stepped up to me and begged a 
few minutes’ conversation. Of course I could not refuse; 
and taking him into the library as the nearest vacant apart- 
ment, 1 requested him to state his commands. 

“ Why, the truth is, monsieur le baron,” he said, with a 
somewhat rueful air — “the truth is, one of our prisoners 
has contrived to slip through our fingers.” 

“ Which, which? Not the one I myself made?” I cried, 
fearing that it might be Gaspard de Belleville, and feeling 
now convinced, from all that had happened during the la>.t 
ten years, that it was notquite so necessary, nor so indifferent, 
to have even one bitter enemy loose in the same world with 
us, as T had once thought it — “Not the one I made myself, 
surely?” 

“ Tlie very same,” answered the young officer. “ How- 
ever, I trust there is no great harm done; for it matters little 
which way such a follow meets his death. If he had been 
taken alive to Hermes, he would have been hung, of course, 
and now he has but broken his neck. So it makes little 
difference.” 

“Broken his neck!” I exclaimed. “Explain! explain! 
my good sir!” 

“ Yes !” he answered; “he has simply broken his neck. 
The fact was, you were all so busy last night, and so much 
occupied with iMonsieur de Villardin and niadcMnoisrll9, that 
wo were obliged to dispose of him as well as we could ; and 
therefore, as the safest place, we put him up in the small 
room at the top of the west tower. There is a buttress, you 
know, runs down the side just between the windows, with a 
sort of steps upon it as it grows thicker; and it would seem 
that by this means he fancied he could make his escape. 
He must have fallen, however, in trying t^l'r*'4ac]i the but- 
tress, for his body was found quite %lWP\cold, alk:i 
exactly beneath the window of the «lr.flnber iiKwiiich he was 
confined.” 

I remembered, as he spoke, having in boyhood performed, 
as a feat, the descent from that very window^ Jwle Gaspard 
de Belleville had stood by and looked on, dcel^'^ng that 
nothing was so easy, and that any one could do it if they 
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took tl.o trouble of trying. Little bad I thought at the 
time that the very attempt would prove the cause of his 
death; but I clearly perceived that the remembrance of my 
boyish feat, and the apparent ease with wliich it had been 
.performed, had induced the unhafpy man to make an effort 
for escape by that means. 

In answer to my inquiries regarding the hour at which 
the body had been found, the young officer replied — “ Oh! 
it was early this morning. I was about to march, as of 
course it is my duty to return to Rennes as soon as possible, 
though T til ought it right, for the safety of the chateau, to 
remain all last night.” 

I smiled, and remarking that I did so, he went on, with 
a smile in return. “ It was as I said, early this morning, 
but although I caught a glance of Mademoiselle de Villar- 
din a few moments ago, I thought it useless to speak with 
her about it, as she has seen more of cutting throats and 
breaking heads already than ladies generally like. So I 
reserved my news for you, monsieur le barou, as you seem 
to command tbo garrison, I think.” 

It is wonderful how soon a Frenchman discovers it, if 
there be love going on in a house ; and it was easy to see, 
by the gay look which, accompanied bis words, to what the 
young officer alluded by my commanding the garrison. Nor 
did I doubt that, on liis return to Rennos, he would carry a 
full account along with him of all the changes which had 
taken place in the arrangements of Monsieur dc Villardin’s 
family; but as those changes were very satisfactory to my- 
self, of course I did not now much care wlu'tlior the world 
were a sharer in my secret or not. Without any comment 
then on that part of his speech, I accompanied him to take 
a view of the body of Gaspard de Belleville, and found that 
as his skull had been terribly fractured by the fall, his death 
must have been instantaneous. Such being the case, I w^as 
not sorry at he had been spared all the horrors of a public 
(p.^cution, a:id therefore I had very little to regret in his 
death. I* w.W sori^' tpdeed, that I bad not obtained from 
him some.4j5{)lanation in regard to all that had occurred,, 
which he alone could have afforded. A thousand times,! 
during the Tj^yfeeding evening, I had been upon the point^f 
visiting liflfu in liis confinement; hut something had always 
occtfbred to prevent my doing so till it was too late; and 
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to say the truth, it was not very probable that ho would 
have given me any satisfactory reply in the state of sullen 
despair into which he had fallen. Nothing, however, was 
now to be done further than to see the young officer march 
off his men to Rennes, which he soon after did, carrying 
with him the two pi-isoners who remained. They, at their 
very first interview' with the police, were recognised as 
arrant malefactors ; and at the end of ten days expiated 
many an enormity, besides that under which we had suffered, 
by the forfeiture of their lives upon the scaffold. 

Once more left in the chateau with none but its usual in- 
habitants, 1 immediately proceeded to the chamber of Mon- 
sieur de Villardin, whom 1 found infinitely better tl.-an I 
could have expected. He felt that he had been w'ounded, 
he said, it w^as true; but with the exception of some slig^it 
pain and stiffness, he was as well as ever. Laura w^as with 
him when 1 eiitorod; and, with the permission of the sur- 
geon, •we remained at his bedside for nearly an hour. 

When we left him we were joined by Father Ferdinand, 
who, informing mo that ho was about to send to Dumont 
for some books, suggested tliat by the same messenger I 
should recall my servants and little Clement do la Marke, 
which was accordijjgly done. The good pri(*,st remained 
with us till after dimicr, and then, perhaps feeling that 
both in Laura’s heart and mine there was many a topic of 
conversation wliich could not be discussed before any one, 
he left us to ourselves for the rest of tlie evening. How 
that evening passed must be imagined ; for all the happi- 
ness, and the dreams, and the rapture, and tlie mutual 
questions and explanations that ensued, cannot he described. 
The cup of joy was never drained more deejdy, and never 
tasted sweeter than wdicn, after all the agony we had 
suffered, ^ye felt ourselves at length assured of happiness, 
and of eacli other. 

We were again admitted to Monsieur de Villtolin for an 
hour before lie went to sleep; and as he wtill contii^nedr 
wonderfully well, all apprehensions o^ns account vanished, 
and not a drop of bitter mingled wdtli the sweef 

It w'as late when we parted; and seeking iny own apart- 
ments, I was about to give myself up to fb* yt ^niorc quint 
and contemplative enjoyment, which had now^t^ceeded 
after all the hurried and fiuttering rapture oi the rcciproca- 
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tion of words of hope and affection with a being so dearly 
loved, on the termination of all our sorrows and anxieties ; 
but a light tap at my door disturbed me ; and, opening it, 
I beheld Lise, who had spent the greater part of the day in 
•Rennes, appearing now with a face of some anxiety and 
consternation. When one has suffered'much pain and fre- 
quent disappointment, it is extraordinary how apprehensive 
the heart becomes; and I immediately concluded, from the 
countenance of the soubrette, that some new misfortune or 
catastrophe had occurred to mar all our joy. 

“Come in, Lise ; come in !” I cried. “ What is the mat- 
ter ? You look frightened ! ” 

“ Oh, monsieur!*’ she replied, “I am afraid that I have 
got myself into a terrible scrape!** 

Selfishness is certainly inherent in man ; and it was, I 
confess, an infinite relief to me to hear that her anxieties 
were personal. I desired her, however, as kindly as I 
could, to tell me what was the matter, promising to do 
everything in my power to assist her in her difiiculty. 

“Oh! that you are bound to do, monsieur le baron,** 
she re])lied, “for it was all done on your account. But I 
will tell you all about it. You remember 1 informed you 
that I know of a jU'iest who, for a small sum, would marry 
you and mademoiselle privately; hut 1 did not tell you that 
I went a day or two after and spoke to him all about it, 
being very sure that you would be obliged to come to a 
private marriage at last, which you would, too, it it had 
not Acen for all this affair. However, as I was saying, 1 
went and told him all about it, as we were walking along 
under the Tliabor, thinking that nobody on earth was there 
but ourselves ; and just as we had done, and lie had pro- 
mised to do all that 1 wanted, up got a man from amongst 
the trees and walked away over the mount. Well, we did 
not heed him particularly, but he must have overheard all 
■we said; for this morning, when I went down to Eeimes, 
^rsaw the priest, whose name I will not mention, and who 
made such an outci-^ r.gainst me, saying that I had been 
his ruin. —H^icn I asked what was the piattcr, he told me 
that early yestprday morning a man came to him, saying, 
that i\Iadi‘'; ^ikdle Lise, of the chateau at tlio Pros Vallee, 
had Viim to say, that the young lady and gentleman 
who wore to be married, did not dare to venture into 
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Beimes ; but that if he would follow to the old chapel in 
the forest, which was regt^larly consecrated, they would 
meet him there, and that he should have two thousand 
Urres for his pains. Although he thought it somewhat 
strange altogether, yet the two thousand livres tempted 
him* and he went ; 'but when he came there, lie found him- 
self in the hands of the robbers, and all that horrible busi- 
ness took place, of which mademoiselle gave me such a 
dreadful account last night.*’ 

So, bo!” I said. ‘‘So this was the priest, was it, 
ma bonne Lise! Well, all I can tell you in regard to him 
is, that ho seemed to have neither fear nor reluctance in 
obeying all that the villains told him to do ; and sincerely 
do I think he deserves most exemplary punishment for his 
pains.” 

“Ah, but monsieur!” cried Lise, “you cannot punish 
him without punishing me too ; for, as sure as we arc all 
alive, ho will tell everything that I proposed to him to do, 
if the other matter is found out; and then, you know, the 
duke will send me away from mademoiselle, and then I 
shall die of grief and vexation, and all because 1 wished 
to help you and my lady in your love.” 

Although 1 felt perfectly sure that Lise’s acquaintance, 
the priest, was as great a villain as any of the rol»hers in 
whose hands I had found him, and doubted not that the 
great part of their information had come from him, yet I 
thought it much better to let the matter sleep, than, by 
taking any measures to punish him, to make a gipnoral 
expose of all that had occurred during the last two or three 
montlis at the Pres Vallee, which, thougli innocent enough 
on all parts, and certainly not discreditable to any one for 
whom my affections were deeply engaged, would be far 
better confined, as far as possible, to our own household, 
without being blazed forth to the rude evil-reporting world. 
For poor Lise, too, although she had certainly acted sillily, 
I could not, of course, help feeling a regard, as one of tliQgg 
whom she intended to benefit by tJKiVcry act which was 
now likely to prove of detriment to herself ; ^ hastened 

to relieve her mind by assuring her that I would not only 
take no measures to bring the offences priest to 

light, but would do all in my power to prevent OTPjkf^^rther 
^investigation of the affair. 
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It Tpill be better for bim,’^ I added, speaking of the 
priest, “it will be better for him, however, to betake him- 
self to some other part of the country for a time, as Mon- 
sieur de Villardin and a number of the servants must have 
jseen him, and may recognise him in the city the hrst 
time we chance to visit it. Give him 'that advice, there- 
fore, my good Lise ; and tell him that in case he wants a 
few livrcs to enable him to change his cure for the time, 
they shall be furnished to him forthwith, on the under- 
standing that he is to quit Rennes.” 

Lise's heart overflowed with gratitude and satisfaction; 
and promising to communicate all my directions to the 
priest, and undertaking that he should obey them impli- 
citly, she left me with a mind relieved. Nor did 1, indeed, 
anticipate much chance of the priest being discovered and 
punished ; for I am sorry to say that such ofFences, espe- 
cially in Brittany, were at that time suflered to pass with 
very singular impunity. 

I was an earlier riser on the following day than I had 
been on that morning, and daybreak found me up and in 
the ante-room of Monsieur de Villardin. The truth was, 
that the c.\'citcment of my mind was no longer counterba- 
lanced by the fatigue of my body, and consequently 1 slept 
Utile all night, though the reveries that visited ray couch 
were certainly as sweet as any that ever blessed the heart 
of man. 1 was somewhat anxious about Monsieur do Vill- 
ardin, too, as the surgeon had told me that, in case of any 
danger supervening from his wound, it was likely to show 
itself during that night. The duke, however, was asleep 
when I cr.tcred ; and though the surgeon who had sat up 
with him inlormed me tliat some slight fever had appeared, 
he added, that it was nothing more than the inevitable con- 
sequences of the injury he had received, and that the 
slumber which followed was an indubitable sign that no 
evil was to bo anticipated. I remained in the duke’s 
apartments till he woke, which did not take place for 
several hours, and I . tjieu found him refreshed and easy, 
BO thatjaJJ apprehension was at an end. 

In the evening, my servants and Clement de la Marko 
ajrrivcd fronij-B’umont ; and the boy petitioned so earnestly 
to see .1\* ;n‘isieur do Villardin, that Father Ferdinand, with 
the^fbnsent of the Burgeoj^, permitted him to do so. Mon- 
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sieur de Villardin’s convalescence was progressive and 
rapid. Every cloud seemed wafted away from our fate; 
every tear seemed wiped away from our eyes ; and notliing 
but the smile of joy or the sunshine of happiness was seen 
within the chateau, so lately the abode of misery atul appre^ 
hension. At the dnd of a few days, Monsieur do Villardin 
was Buflered to rise; at the end of a few more, he was per- 
mitted to come down for some hours each day ; and cro a 
fortnight was over, he was walking up and down tlie ter- 
race, leaning upon my arm, more from weakness induced 
by the treatment he had undergone in order to prevent 
inflammation and fever, than from the actual ci/iisequences 
of his wound. 

Our old habits were soon resumed ; and it added not a 
little to my happiness to see the evident pleasure with which 
Monsieur de Villardin beheld the undisguised aiTcction of 
his dauglitcr and myself. Often, indeed, he would S[)eak 
of it to me in terms of the highest satisfaction ; and again 
and again he assured me, as ho had done before, that if he 
had entertained a thought that our hearts were so deeply 
bound to each other, he would never, on any account, have 
promised Laiira’s hand to another. 

“ As soon,** he said, when conversing with me ouo day 
upon our present circumstances and our future prospects, 
“ as soon as it he pos.sihle, I will put the last seal to your 
union. I look upon it, indeed, as an atonement 1 owe you 
both for not having seen your mutual affection, as I njight 
well Iiave done, and for all that I was obliged to male!) you 
suffer in consequence of my own blindness. We must, 
however, in the first instance, suffer the nicrnory of this 
other business to die away in some slight degree, csjjojially 
as you well know that it is, in this country, iiccessjiry to 
obtain the consent of his majesty in the first place. 1 feel 
sure, indeed, that both your services and mine will plead 
too strongly in our favour for any difficulty to occur in our 
obtaining the royal approbation, wdiich is seldom, if everf 
refused where no obstacle is raised on the part af the 
parents. But still, under all circumstances, 'I ohdUld much 
wish you to serve through another campaign, in the course 
of which I doubt not that you will establish and power- 
ful claims upon the throne.*’ 

do not know, monseigneur,” I replied, laugliing; 
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** but one thing I feel very sure of, which is, that, with all 
the inducements 1 now have to love life, and the things 
that it contains, I shall be certainly much more careful of. 
my own person than I used to bo in days of old.*^ 

“ TJiat will bo no disadvantage, Dc Juvigny,” replied 
Monsieur de Villardin, almost gravely. •“ You were always 
too careless of your own person, and in the last campaign 
rash to a vice. To observe it in you was a matter of pain 
and surprise to me, till I discovered your love for Laura ; 
and then, though fully appreciating the generous feelings 
which made you prefer death rather than wrong me in the 
least point, yet I was sorry to find that you should think 
any circumstances sufficient to justify a man in seeking to 
terminate his own existence. Do you think; De Juvigny, 
that I have not had cause sufficient to snatch at death, if 
ever man ought to do it ? Do you think that I have not 
had temptations to self-destruction, had I not felt that such 
an act is base and cowardly, as well as absurd?” 

“ 1 do not deny, my lord,” I replied, ‘‘that some feel- 
ings, ^uch as you suppose, might influence me at first, 
after discovering what was the state of my owii heart to- 
wards I^Iadcmoiscllo de Villardin. But I soon saw the folly 
of yi(?lding to them; and I can assure you, upon my honour, 
that if, during the rest of the campaign, I exposed myself 
unnecessarily, it was done unconsciously,” 

“ I am glad to hear it, Dc Juvigny; I am glad to hear 
it,” replied Monsieur de Villardin; “for it was certainly 
the greatest fault I ever saw you commit. However, when 
you join the army again, be as careful of your own person 
as it is in. your nature to be ; and remember, that if you 
fall, Laura loses a husband and I lose a son. Tliere are 
few he added, smiling, “to whom one would wil- 

lingly address such cautions in sending them forth to battle. 
But I know that it would be difficult to put too many checks 
upon you.” 

Aliiiough I certainly lid not anticipate any farther im- 
pediment to my happiness, yet it was very natural that I 
shoultl ^<i,sivc to call Ijaura my wife before I again joined 
the ^my. Nor did I fail to let Monsieur dc Villardin 
knpw that siyilVwas the case; hut he, of course, preferred 
’his ]»hm and I was obliged to yield with a good 

jyrao#. At the time that this conversation took ])lace, 
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which was about three weeks after my return from Dumcmt, 
there still remained full two, if not three, months, ere 1 was 
likely again to be called to the held ; and as one probably 
makes up one’s mind to that which is remote more easily 
than to that which is near at hand, Laura and myself did 
not suffer the prospect of being once more separated be- 
fore our union, to disturb our happiness in the mean time. 

There was only one thing, however, which gave me un- 
easiness, which was, to observe that, although the surgeons 
had declared Monsieur de Villardin to be well, and had con- 
sequently taken their leave, yet that he liimself did not seem 
to think his recovery so perfect as they did. The ball was 
still lodged in his body, the surgeons declaring that it had 
formed itself a bed under the shoulder hone, whence it could 
not he extracted, and where it could occasion neither incon- 
venience nor injury; bat still Monsieur de Villardin com- 
plained of occasional pain, and I remarked that, in the 
morning, )io was more than commonly gloomy and depressed, 
while every evening his spirits rose to a much higher pitch 
than had been usual with him for many years, and a bright 
flush took possession of his cheek, very different from its 
usual colour. 

All tills made me uneasy; and 1 saw that he himself was 
not satisfied with his own situation, often talking of going 
to sonic ot those places in the Pyrenees, the waters of which 
are famous for the cure of gunshot wounds, 1 did all that 
I could to encourage this idea, and also to amuse and occupy 
his mind in the morning when he seemed most depressed. 
But it was in vain that 1 made the latter attempt; he seemed 
to love solitude, and to be somewhat impatient of interrup- 
tion or socicly. The autumn proved a very rainy one; and, 
when he was not able to go out, he passed the greater part 
of the time in his library, busily occupied in writing and 
arranging his papers and affairs. From the rapid and ac- 
curate manner in which he prepared for the future, one 
would have supposed that he anticipated a very speedy ter- 
mination of his liie, and yet his conversation did not snow 
that to he the case. He spoke of many years and 

laid out long plans for after life; but yet, wlien lorc-nl to 
stay at homo, he busied himself with everything that c^nid 
imply the speedy approach of death. 

When the weather was fine, his occupations weres 
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different. He would saunter slowly out for hours, sometimes 
aecompanied by Father Ferdinand, but more frequently 
alone; and indeed, as I hare before said, he did not seem 
to covet any society. At night he sat with Laura and my- 
Klf till we separated for the evening; and 1 never, even 
when first I knew him, beheld him so bright, so cheerful, 
as he appeared on these occasions, during nearly ten days 
after his wound was healed. 

At length one night he expressed liis determination of 
going to iiarege, as soon as the season permitted, and laid 
out a plan by which 1 might accompany him and Laura 
thither, even if an early commencement of the campaign 
prevented me from remaining with them all the time of their 
stay. The W'liole arrangement seemed to please him, and 
he retired to rest, in high spirits, at about ten o’clock. The 
next morning he came down sad atid glo imy; and after 
breakfast ordered his hat and cloak to he brought in, 
scarcely interchanging a word with any one. A glance from 
Laura’s eye made me offer to accompany him on his walk, 
but he replied decidedly, though in a kindly tone, “Ko, I 
thank you, my Icar hoy; 1 would rather be alone. It is 
a fine day, however, for the time of year, and you and Laura 
had better ride or walk out together,” Thus saying, he 
left us; and ahcjut on hour afterwards Laiir> and myself, 
followed by Lise, and with Clement de la Marke hovering 
round us, like a scared lapwing, now hanging close to my 
side, now walking on at a great distance, and affecting, with 
boyish playtulness, not to intrude on the cimvorsation of the 
lover.s* set out to take advantage of the short sunshine of 
that season. 

Had not tlie tone of Monsieur de Villa rdin been so very 
decided in regard to his wish for solitude, we might have 
endeavoured to meet him on his walk; but now we felt that 
it was necessary rather to choose some path which ho was 
not likely to take. As Laura left it to me to determine. I 
proposed that we should go to the spot which had been our 
julace of meeting wdien regret, and sorrow, and expectation 
^ speed vj;t paration, served sadly to allay the brief joy of 
ijeiiig m each other’s society for a time. We had not been 
ther^i^nce the whole had been reversed; and as our fears 
ftjftlie future liad then served to deaden ilic enjoyments of 
the remembrances of the past now tended only 
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to eiiliance, in the highest degree, all the delight of the mo- 
ment, and the anticipation of bright joys in the time to come. 
Everything that we saw as we walked along recalled some 
idea of painful separations now to take place no more, of 
dreams constantly dispelled by the consciousness that they 
were but dreams — pf happiness turned into misery, by the 
certainty that it must end — of wishes that had become pangs, 
from the expectation of their disappointment. Kut now the 
recollection of such things in the past added, as 1 have said, 
a zest to all the joy of our hearts; and it would bo necessary 
to know, or rather to feel, how deeply two hearts can be 
attaclicd to each other, before any one can conceive how 
bright, how glorious, how dream-like was the happiness 
that we then experienced ! 

Thus we wandered on from meadow to meado w, and from 
grove to grove, till at length the scene of our meetings, the 
tall gigantic trees, the soft green turf, the small rise in the 
ground, connected in ray mind with so many various memo- 
ries, presented themselves to our eyes, still beautiful and 
soft, though any leaves that lingered on the trees were 
withered, and the gray hue of approaching winter was over 
all the scene. 

A few steps taken forward, however, showed me something 
lying in a heap, as it were, upon the very grave of the Count 
de Mesnil ; and a sudden sinking of my heart took place, 
with feelings of apprehension that I could not well explain. 
The same sight had caught the eyes of Laura also; and 
pointing forward, she exclaimed, What is that ? ” As she 
did so, she paused for a single instant, but at that ntjment 
fear seemed to become prophetic in her bosoin. Where we 
stood it was certainly impossible for her to discern even the 
form of a human being; hut exclaiming, “Cood God! it is 
my father ! ” she drew her arm from mine, and darted on with 
the speed of light. , 

I followed as quick as possible; but ere 1 overtook her, 
she reached the foot of the tree, and, with a shriek of horror, 
dropped down as if she had been shot. There was, iiuleed, 
sndhoeiit cause: for there, stretched upon the veiw grave ift 
whiclj his hand and mind had laid his adver.-aryj'SviLii Jyiij, 
hat fallen off on one side, and his outstretched hainl 
a rosary, appeared the inanimate form of Monsieur de 
ardiii, with an immense quantity of blood which had IJywcd 
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from bis mouth and nostrils, deluging the turf on every side, 
and dabbling his mantle and his left arm, which was stretched 
upon the ground. 

The great loss of blood, the position in which he had fallen, 
the rigidity of his form when 1 endeavoured to raise him, all 
showed me that ho, who, for so many years, had been my 
friend, * ad more than my father, with whom I had gone 
through such scenes of interest, who had shown me such 
undeviating and disinterested affection, was no more a being 
of this earth. 1 never felt mortality more bitterly; but on 
him all care was vain, and my attention, as well as that of 
Lise and the page, was directed towards his unhappy child, 
whose temporary loss of feeling and reflection was, perhaps, 
the best thing that could happen to her at the time. I bore 
her in my arms to one of the woodmen’s cottages at about 
half a mile distance, sending the boy back with all speed to 
the chateau for aid and assistance. 

All the inhabitants of the building were soon poured 
forth; the body of Monsieur de Villardin was removed to 
the castle; and the carriage having been procured, poor 
Laura was carried back to her own apartments, falling from 
one fainting fit into another, with intervals only sufficient to 
recall the horrible sight she had beheld, ere she was again 
lost in unoonsciousuess. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


I LEFT Laura in the hands of her women; and despatching 
, Ji inessenger for medical aid Lorn Rennes, turned, with a 
heavy heart, to the library in which the body of the duke 
had been jdaced. The room was crowded with servants, 
g^^bered together in a semi-circle at the end nearest the 
(il 00 zin g forward towards the corpse, while a feeling 
. of"TrrcjKicc and awo kept thorn from approaching farther, 
as Ferdinand, with a degree of emotion which I had 

never before beheld in him, stood near the head of his dead 
wei>t aloud. Clement de la Mai’ke had crept 
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close up, and wept also; and passing on, I, too, gazed upon 
tlie countenance which had beamed so many kind things 
upon me, and I joined my tears to theirs. 

It was a sad and sorrowful sight; and in grief and deep 
mourning passed over that day, and many that succeeded. 
Messengers were sent round all the country to every relation 
and friend of the deceased nobleman; and as tliere was no 
necessity for immediate interment, the funeral was delayed 
till the old Count do Loris could arrive, as it was believed 
that to him had been assigned the temporary guardianship 
of Mademoiselle de Villardin, and the execution of the will 
of the deceased. Every direction was given, and every 
measure taken by Father Ferdinand, who seemed to feel 
himself fully justified, by his long friendship with Monsieur 
de Villardin, to take the command of all, till sucli time as 
his owm will could he ascertained. Laura was, of course, 
incompetent to make any of the painful arrangements her* 
self; and to me aiid Father Ferdinand she seemed to cling 
with redoubled affection, from the bcrcav(;mcnt which sho 
had just undergone. During the ten days which the funeral 
was delayed, the body of Monsieur de Villai din w'as em- 
balmed, and in the course of that operation, it was discovered 
that the ball which lie had received in the forest had lodged 
close u])on one of the large blood vessels of the chest, and 
although it had not wotinded the artery at the time, yet that 
it had created a degree of inflammation round it whicli liad 
gradually worn it away, so that probably the great emotion 
to which Monsieur do Villardin had subjected himsedf, in 
visiting, for the first time, the scene of the Count de Mesnirs 
death, had caused a rupture of the vessel, which might nut 
otherwise have taken place for months. 

At length Monsieur de Loris arrived; the friends and re- 
lations of the deceased nobleman were all ussemliled; and 
the funeral took place. I shall not pause on so sad a 
ceremony, wdiich was, perhaps, more painful to my feelings, 
from the careless indiiference of the many who attended it, 
contrasting with the grief of my own heart. As .soon as 
was over, the notaries opened the seals which liaVl, bveu* 
placed upon all the papers of Monsieur de Villardin J 
Laura had refused to be present, Monsieur de Loris, 
part, received the large packet of freshly written papeivCiJ^ 
which the notary, who Lad been so constantly with 
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for some weeks, guided us at once. The first thing that 
appeared was the will of the deceased nobleman, which had 
been drawn up a few days before his death, and which, 
though it gave great dissatisfaction to his two nearest 
Qousins, was exactly such as those wl^o knew him best 
might have anticipated. He appointed three guardians to 
his daughter, Father Ferdinand, the Count de Loris, and 
myself, at the same time expressing, in the strongest man- 
ner, his will that she should become my wife as soon as a 
decent space of mourning for his loss was over. He here, 
too, pointed out what had been evident before, that he felt 
his life would not be of long duration; and he stated pre- 
cisely that it was his intention to see me united to his 
daughter, if he lived long enough, in which case, of course, 
that will was to be considered as null and void. He then 
went on to dispose of his property, leaving all his hereditary 
estates, which, as well as those of his wife, naturaUy des* 
cended to his (laughter, to follow the legal course; but from 
the wealth which, in the retired life he had generally led, he 
had acoumulated to a very great extent, and from the lands 
he had purclJhsed, he ma<le many bequests. All his old 
servants were amply provided for; a number of charities and 
religious institutions were remembered with great liberality; 
a year’s rent was remitted to all his tenants; and stating it 
to be a personal mark of his affection and gratitude towards 
me, for many benefits that he could never sufficiently repay, 
he left me all tli*. rest of his purchased lands, forming, toge- 
ther, a /ortune superior to that of many of the first nobles 
in France. His relations in general, with whom, as I have 
before stated, he lived in terms of no great affection, were 
not even mentioned; and I could see many a heavy brow 
knit upon me with passions which might have found a loudoi 
tongue, had it not been well known that I was not one tc 
V pass over insult or injury in silence. The same persons who 
had been appointed guardians to Mademoiselle de Villardin 
were required to see the will put in execution; and to them 
‘^ro added Monsieur de Vins, the governor of the province 
<V)f to whom a handsome legacy had also been 

«s Jjlg jb^wo nearest relatives of the late duke, after listening 
attentively to the document which was read by the notary, 
their iuteiition of endeavouring to set aside, at least 
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that part of it which appointed strangers to be the guardians 
of the young heiress, citing the custom of Brittany, which 
bestowed that office upon the nearest of kin. But the notary, 
with a smile, pointed out that Monsieur de Villardin had been 
fully aware of that fact, and had taken the means provided 
by the law for efiectually barring their claim; and read, at 
the same time, a note appended to the will, in which the 
duke formally declared that he had considered their title to 
the guardianship, and after mature deliberation had rejected 
it, believing them to be unfitted for it by their views of pri- 
vate interest. Mortified, disappointed, and affecting great 
indignation, they quitted the room and sought their horses, 
while the notary proceeded to lay before us the other papers. 
Of these, several were addressed to Monsieur de Loris, several 
to Father Ferdinand, and several to myself. Amongst the 
last I found a letter to the king himself, and in the envelope 
a desire expressed that I would send it to Paris immo-’ lately, 
and afterwards would deliver, in person, to his inajestj', the 
baton of field marshal which Monsieur de Villardin had bo 
lately received. 

As all the other papers found were of a jMvate nature, 
wo now left the library, and having eaten and drank as if 
they came on a festive rather than a mournful occasion, 
those who had been called to the funeral dropped away one 
by one, and the house resumed its calm and gloomy solitude. 
As yet I had scarcely had time to speak with Monsieur de 
Loris, hut 1 now found the worthy old man as full of affec- 
tion and regard for me as when last we met. Jle was 
overjoyed, he said, that Monsieur de Villardin had fixed 
upon one as a husband for his daughter, who had already 
shown that he was capable of protecting her in any circum- 
stances of difficulty or danger. He asked a number of 
questions, however, concerning my family, and although, to 
avoid hurting my feelings, he did so under the semblance of 
taking an interest in my history and affairs, yet 1 could see 
that the good count was anxious to assure himself tliat the 
heiress of the houses of Do Villardin and Loris was i/fJtT 
about to make a mesalliance, I answered him mi3^ 

candidly, and I was happy to find that inj replies 
every sort of satisfaction. The Earl of Norwicli, 
whom I had spoken, was tlien in France, juid ho douhtel 
not, would he happy to see the son of l»i.s old fricud.*^^ *ttw • 
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I was not a little delighted to find that he was so* as it 
gave me the means of confirming at once, to any one 
interested, all the facts which I have related connected with 
my early histoiy. While my conversation took place with 
the old count, Father Ferdinand bad retired to his own 
apartments; and when I had explained to Monsieur de 
Loris everything concerning myself, and a number of other 
©vents connected with Monsieur de Villardin, we sent up to 
inquire after Laura’s health, and whether we might be per- 
mitted to wait upon her. She replied, however, that she felt 
too unwell to see even her dearest friends at that moment, 
hut that she hoped to have recovered sufficient composure 
by the following morning, to receive us both. 

The rest of the evening was principally spent in my own 
apartments, looking over the papers which Monsieur de 
Villardin had left addressed to myself; and certainly all the 
signs of strong aflection and regard, which were found in 
every line, tended to make me feel more deeply than ever 
the loss I had sustained. The papers consisted chiefly of 
kind adirioivtions and advice concerning my own conduct in 
the high staTion of life which 1 should ho called to fill in 
France after my marriage with his daughter, and of directions 
as to the manner of obtaining most easily the king’s signature, 
to our marriage contract. Amongst others, he gave me a 
copy of the letter which he had himself written to his majesty,, 
and which made it his last and dying request, that tho 
monarch would confirm the arrangements he had made., 
lie als#) informed the king that he had desired me to write! 
to his majoftty immediately, requesting his consent, in order 
that a demoiselle de Villardin might not bo longer than 
nccoFs.v'v wiliioiit that degree of protection which none hut. 
a husband or a father could afford. 

Such manifold proofs of confidence, and such minute earo 
for my happiness and welfare, were far more gratifying to my 
heart than the splendid fortune he had left me, or indeed, 
than anything he could bestow, except the hand of that dear 
girl whose heart- already was my own. It was late at night 
before reading of all these papers, and the reflections to 
whiciriAcy gave rise, came to an end; and towards two 
o’^dock I retired to bed, resolving to consult Mojisieur de' 
Loris and Father Ferdinand the next moriiing coucerningi 
Ihw Serins in which I was to address the king, a matter' 
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wherewith I was very little acq\aainted. The next momiBg, 
however, I was up early; and as I was descending towards 
the saloon, I was waylaid by Lise, who informed me that 
her mistress >vas anxious to see me, for the first time after 
her father’s funeral, without any other persons being present; 
and feeling, equally with herself, how much better it was 
that it should be so, I gladly followed to the little boudoir 
attached to her apartment. 

She was sitting watching for my coming, with her feelings 
Still highly excited; and the moment she saw me she rose, 
threw herself into my arms, and wept long and bitterly. It 
was as if she had said, I have none but you now upon the 
earth. Forgive me if I mourn for those who arc gone.” 
When the first burst of tears was over, she spoke more 
calmly, and in a long and interesting, though often painful, 
conversation, frequently interrupted by tears, she suffered 
me to recapitulate to her all that had been done, and to tell 
her exactly the state in which she stood. In the end, as it 
was necessary that she should make an efibrt to resume her 
usual occupations, she suffered me to lead her down to iho 
saloon; and, though every now and then some ohject, or 
some association, would agitate her for a time, our conver- 
sation was here renewed, and proceeded more tranquilly, 
till, in about half-an-hour after, we were joined by Father 
Ferdinand and the Count de Loris. Laura received them 
with Jess painful emotions than I had expected; and tlu‘. day 
passed over sadly, indeed, and gloomily, but upon the whole, 
calmly. When informed of the nature of her father’s 
letter to the king, she wished much that it should he delayed 
for a day or two; but when it was explained to her that to 
do so might give high offence, she yielded at once; and in 
the evening, 1 applied to Monsieur de Loris and Father 
Ferdinand for directions as to the form and manner in which 
1 was to couch my application to the king. 

“ My dear young friend,” replied Monsieur de Loris, “ I 
never was hoppy enough to be married myself, and conse- 
quently cannot exactly tell you what are the precise terms 
you should use in requesting tlie king’s consent 
union with my niece.” 

“I think I can direct you, my son,” replieu j^muer 
Ferdinand, “though I have never been married either 
''ibd taking up the pen, he wrote down the copy of a 
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letter to the king, with as mueh ease and accuracy as if he 
had been accustomed throughout his life to the etiquette 
and ceremonial of courts, rather than to the shade of the 
cloister and the retirement of the country. After referring 
to the directions which 1 had received from Monsieur de 
‘Villardin to that effect, he begged to* know when I might 
he permitted to lay at his majesty’s feet the baton of field- 
marshal, which I was charged to deliver; and in requesting 
the signature of his majesty to my marriage contract with 
Mademoiselle de Villardin, it was obvious that, though ho 
avoided everything which might look like presumption, yet 
he took care not to assume that the king would at all 
hesitate to grant my request. 

With many thanks, 1 copied the paper exactly, and tho 
next morning it w'as despatched to Paris by an especial 
messenger. The old Count de Loris, who was kindness it- 
self, agreed to remain with us till after my marriage with 
Laura had taken place; and as it was naturally concluded 
that it would bo more agreeable to me to remain at tho 
Pres^Vnlloc with my future bride. Father Ferdinand under- 
took to maiko all the arrangements' at Dumont, rendered 
necessary by M. de Villardin’s decease; and he set off the 
following morning, accompanied by Clement dc la Marke, 
whose eagerness for every change of scene and place put mo 
not a little in mind of my own younger days. Laura’s grief 
for the loss of her father abated but slowly ; yet still, as 
ever with the human heart, the calm hand of time was con- 
tinually taking something from the poignancy of her ffrst 
affliction. Wc passed almost the whole of our hours in 
each other’s society ; and though softened by our mutual 
sorrow for the dead, those hours still remain among the 
bright things on which memory can rest so sweetly, and 
wliicli she preserves for after years, as a store of treasured 
enjoy ni cuts for tho wintry season of our age. 

Of coarse we felt some anxiety for the return of oiir mes- 
senger from Paris ; for though we never anticipated for a 
moment tliat the king would make any opposition to our 
r.;arrijge, sanctioned as it had been by Monsieur de Villar- 
ioiiiself, yet, when that which we ardently desire is 
shadowed hy even the smallest doubt, the heart can never 
rest .satisfied till certainty is substituted in the place of 
bejpe. At tho end of eight days Father Ferdinand returned 
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from Dumont; and two or three days more passed in hourly 
expectation of our messenger's appearance. We were well 
aware that common couriers, unless on some very extraor- 
dinary occasion, always take their time upon the road ; but 
when another day passed, and another, and a whole fort- 
night elapsed without my receiving an answer to my appli- 
cation, we all became uneasy, and I even thought of setting 
off myself to Paris, to ascertain the cause of the delay. At 
length, late one evening, the messenger was ushered in, 
just as we were about to proceed to the suppei'-room. lie 
instantly presented to me a packet, and without ceremony 
I cut the silk and opened it, when within the envelope I 
found a paper containing the iollowing words, as the only 
reply which the king had vouchsaUd to my request: — 

De par le ROY. 

“ II est ordonne au Sieur Baron de Juvigny, Colonel du 
— regiment actuellement en Bretagne, de se rendre d la 
ville de Senlis pour y joindre son regiment, ^ait d Fon- 
tainebleau, le 9 F6vrier, 1G58. Lons.’' 

Tho paper dropped from my hand, and I believe that I 
turned deadly pale; for Laura, whose eyes were fixed upon 
me as I read, clasped her hands, exclaiming, “ Good God! 
De Juvigny, what is tho matter?” Father Ferdinand 
raised the paper, and giving the messenger a sigti 1o with- 
draw, read it aloud, while we all gazed upon each other in 
no small grief and consternation. The good father’s brow 
contracted strongly, and he said, “ This is, indeed, un- 
favourable, I might almost add, ungrateful, after all that 
has been done to the royal cause, at moments of its greatest 
need, by the two men whose best designs and dearest 
wishes the king appears inclined to thwart.” 

‘'It can only be,” said Monsieur de Loris, “that that 
foreign minion, Mazarine, knowing that our dear girl here 
is one of the greatest heiresses in France, designs tef give 
her to some of his own creatures ; but 1 will apply, tw the 
king m 3 ^sclf; and fear not, my dear Juvigny, for I will 
leave no means untried to obtain what we all desire, andTT 
promise you, as a man of honour and a French nobleuia^ 
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never to consent to her marriage with any person but 
yourself.” 

‘‘ I promise you the same, my son,” said Father Ferdi- 
nand; and, though it is long since 1 have set my foot in 
Paris, and I had hoped never to do so again, yet I will 
journey thither, and will make my voioe heard in a manner 
which I do not think can he disregarded, Laura, too, must 
he firm; hut I know that she will be so,” he added. “ Her 
father’s will, her own affection, her positive promise, all 
hind her to you, De Juvigny, morally and religiously, as 
much as if she were your wife; and I solemnly declare not 
only that she ought not, but that slic cannot marry any 
other person.” 

“ Never,” said Laura, firmly, ‘‘never. Give me a pen 
and ink, De J uvigny. Let me make it irrevocable, that I 
may always have an answer ready to any one who may 
press me on the subject;” and, sitting down to a table, she 
wrote, with a rapid and somewhat trembling hand, a far 
more forcible renewal of the promise which was implied in 
the p^Jper which had been given mo by her father, 

I had remained in silence, and almost stupified, while all 
this took place; hut I now laid down the order to join my 
regiment on the table, saying, “ I will immediately resign 
my command in his majesty’s service. I know that Laura 
cares not lor splendour or station, and I will request her to 
become mine, before any one can separate us. All that the 
utmost tyranny can do is to deprive her of those estates 
wliicli others value more than we do; and wo have enough, 
without them, to render us happy and independent, in what- 
ever land we may choose to make our home.” 

“ No, no, De Juvigny,” cried Father Ferdinand; “ you ; 
are too hasty, my son. As yet we cannot at all tell what 
are the real intentions of his majesty; and well might he 
feel himself offended and insulted by such want of confidence 
in his justice, and such precipitate haste. When the will 
of our late friend is laid before him ; when the solicitations 
of l\Ionsieur do Loris, and all whom he can interest, have 
heerf heard; when a number of peculiar circumstances which 
I have to relate, are made known to the royal car, there 
can he very little doubt that his majesty will yield his 
consent; and even should he not, if you are inclined to take 
T^^ura portionless, it will always he in your power to do so. 
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after haruig shown a noble obedience to the commands of 
the king, and a due estimation of the duty of a soldier. 
Perhaps it may be his majesty’s design merely to try you; 
and in that case, I would not for the world you should be 
found deficient, after having distinguished yourself so 
honourably already 4n his service. No, no. Take my ad- 
vice. Obey at once, and depend upon it, such conduct will 
meet its reward.” 

I felt convinced in my heart that the line of conduct which 
Father Ferdinand suggested was that which my duty called 
upon me to pursue; but passion, of course, led me a con- 
trary way, and I still urged my own plan, arguing that 
moans might ho taken to prevent my ever seeing Laura 
again. This, however, they showed me was impossible; and 
Monsieur de Loris joined his arguments strongly to those 
of Father Ferdinand. I found, too, that Laura herstdf liad 
an iiivincihle repugnance to wedding any one so soon after 
her father’s death, as the scheme which I proposed imjdied. 
I was obliged to abandon it then, and nothing remained but 
to obey immediately the order I had received, wjfjiou^^ even 
hesitation or remonstrance. Father Ferdinand aiid Monsieur 
de Loris promised to set out for Paris as soon as possible, 
and seemed so confident of being able to effect the object 
that they sought, that they restored some degree of hope to 
my heart, which had almost been given up to despair when 
I first beheld what the packet had contained. 

One day was needed for preparation, but when once my 
determination was fi.\ed, T felt that the sooner it was exe- 
cuted the better; and on the second morning after receiving 
the royal commands, taking leave of all that 1 loved on 
earth, with pain and apprehension on which I will not dwell, 
I mounted my horse, and followed by my liLtlo train, rode 
off to join my regiment at Senlis, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


‘ On arriving at Senlis it became sufficiently evident, from the 
state of inactivity in which I was left, that the object of the 
king, or rather of his minister, was solely to remove mo 
from the neighbourhood of Mademoiselle de Villardin; and 
that no real necessity existed for my presence with a regi- 
ment quartered at a distance from any danger, and em- 
ployed in no service whatever. Although the rash despair 
to which I had formerly yielded had now quitted my mind, 
I tr^ist f4‘r ever, yet 1 fell into a state of deep despondency, 
from which I was only roused for a moment on those days 
when I received one of the frequent letters with which 
Laura endeavoured to console me. From Father Ferdinand 
and the Count de Loris 1 heard less frequently, and their 
letters certainly gave me less food for hope than those of 
Laura. They had left the Pres Vallee about ten days after 
I myself had quitted it, and had proceeded to Paris to 
petition the king in person. As it was judged expedient to 
secure some female companion for the young heiress during 
the absence of all her guardians, one of the nuns of St. 
Ursula, having obtained a dispeiisatiou to that effect, re- 
mained with Laura at the Pres Vtiilce; but as she exorcised 
no control over her actions, this arrangement did not at ail 
interrupt our constant communication. The journey of 
Father Ferdinand and the count, however, produced no very 
rapid effects. Several weeks passed before they could 
obtain a private audience; and when, at length, it was 
•grtCnted, the only reply they received was, that the king 
acknowledged my services, and would consider my claims. 

. It appeared to me that no great consideration was want- 
ing; but wliile this intentional delay continued, the month 
sf May ushered in our military operations. The king put 
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himself at the head of the armj destined to cover the fron- 
tier, and Turenne led a small force, of which my regiment 
formed a part, to the siege of Dunkirk, I will not pause 
upon the details of a campaign which, having taken place 
so lately, is too well known to need any relation. My own 
conduct during the year that followed, was of course, greatly 
affected by the circumstances in which I stood. Although 
I did not forget the exhortations to prudence which I had 
received from Monsieur de Villardin, yet it was not in my 
nature to calculate personal dangers; and the eagerness 
which I now felt, by important services, to shame down all 
opposition to my just claims, quickened every faculty, and 
made me lose no opportunity. As I knew, however, that 
the eye of the bravest, hut most cautious general of the age 
^ was upon me, I endeavoured as far as possible to guard 
against even the appearance of imprudence; and luckily, 
I was in this, at least, quite successful. Knowing that in 
the siege a cavalry regiment would probably have but little 
opportunity of distinguishing itself, I endeavoured, in our 
march upon Dunkirk, to find those occasions ff« service 
which I might afterwards be deprived of, and as the enemy's 
preparations were rapid and energetic, I was tolerably suc- 
cessful. The greatest service which I was thus enabled to 
render was at the passage of the Lys. Having been thrown 
forward to reconnoitre, I came suddenly upon a redoubt of 
the enemy, placed to defend the very passage upon which 
the army was marching, I was suffered to approach so 
near without being noticed, that I thought I might as well 
push on; and dismounting one of the troops, I was in pos- 
session of the place, to my own surprise, as well as that of 
the Spaniards, before they knew anything of our approach. 

But two men wore lost in the momentary struggle which 
took place in the redoubt: and instantly sending news to the 
marshal of our unexpected success, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the army pass the river without the slightest 
opppsition. At night I was called to the quarters of Mon- 
sieur de Turenne, with whom I had a long private interview, 
in which I explained to him ray precise situation, and tolu 
him the great incentive to exertion which was now before 
me. 

“ Well, well, my son,’' ho said, in a kindly tone, as I 
teok my leave; “ well, well, I will do my best for you; ami 
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fear not that your services shall have a fair report at 
court.** 

This promise with some men might not have implied 
much, hut it was Turenne who spoke, and the words did 
not convey one half of his intentions in my favour. The 
siege of Dunkirk succeeded; and no day passed without my 
being ^rnislied with some means of obtaining honour and 
applause. I endeavoured to deserve such kindness; and 
whether employed in covering the foraging parties, or in 
the more laborious and less glorious occupation of bring- 
ing fascines, I tried, by activity, perseverance, and care, to 
distinguish myself from others to whom the same services 
were assigned. At length the Spanish army, commanded 
by the Prince de Conde, advanced to the succour of Dunkirk, 
and the famous battle of the Sand Hills took place. Under 
the command of the Marquis of Castelnau, my regiment 
formed part of the left wing, which, marching along the 
river, turned the enemy’s flank; and I had here every 
opportunity of displaying whatever military qualities I might 
posspss.^ My men seconded me most gallantly; and the 
Marquis do Castelnau being severely wounded, the com- 
mand of the two thousand seven hundred men, of which 
alone that division was composed, fell upon me for the 
time. 

Turenne himself thanked me the next morning, at the 
head of my regiment, for the services I had rendered; and 
Dunkirk having surrendered shortly after, 1 heard, with na 
small satisfi ction, that the young king himself, with all his 
court, was about to visit the camp. Unfortunately, the 
smallness of our force, and the great want of cavalry, 
caused the regiments of horse to he in continual requisition; 
and two days before the arrival of the king, I was detached 
towards Bergues, in order, as far as possible, to prevent the 
enemy from taking measures to retard our progress in the 
siege of that town, which was now determined. I saw that 
Turenne was grieved when he gave the order; but, of course, 
lie could suffer no private consideration to interfere with 
service of the king. 

Bergues was soon taken, and a number of other places 
followed, the most important of »vhich was Gravelines. At 
lengtli tlio siege of Yjires was determined; but ere the 
trenches vrere opened, an event occurred which prevented 
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mj witneBBing the rest of the campaign. In the course of 
our march upon Menin, a report reached head-quarters that 
the Prince de Lignes, with a small force, was posted at the 
distance of a league and a half, and Turenne immediately 
detached the Comte de Roye in order to dislodge the enemy. 
My regiment formed*part of the force under that officer’s 
command; and the position of the Prince de Lignes was 
soon forced, his infantry nearly cut to pieces, and his cavalry 
in full retreat. The pursuit was entrusted to myself, and 
I followed the enemy almost to the gates of Ypres. There, 
however, they rallied, made a gallant charge, and in the 
mHee I received a severe cut on the head, which passed 
through my helmet and even wounded the skull. I was 
under thb horse’s feet in an instant, but luckily 1 received 
no further injury; and when I recovered from the stunning 
effect of the blow, 1 found myself a prisoner in the town of 
Ypres. 

Surgeons were busy dressing my wounds, and one or two 
officers of some rank were standing round the table on which 
I had been laid. As I opened my eyes, one of th§. lookers- 
on bade another tell the prince, and in a moment after the 
Prince do Lignes was standing by my side. After asking 
the surgeon whether he might speak with me, with due 
regard to my safety, and hearing his opinion that I was not 
seriously injured, he addressed me by my name. 

“ Monsieur de Juvigny,” he said, “we are happy in hav- 
ing taken an officer of your merit and distinction, as probably 
you can give us some information which the other prisoners 
are either not able or not willing to afford. What we wish 
to know is, whether Monsieur de Turenne docs or does not 
really intend to sit down before this place?” 

1 felt some difficulty in articulating; but 1 replied as well 
as 1 could, “ You must he aware, sir, that it is my duty to 
refuse answers to all such questions.” 

“Certainly,” he rejoined, “if by so doing you contributed 
to put us on our guard, or to afford any facility for opposing 
the enemy; but I give you my honour that we have neither 
means nor inclination to make any farther preparations tuVi 
we have done for the defence of the place, and my sola pur- 
pose in asking the question is, to send away, out of pure 
compassion, a number of the poor and needy citizens, who 
ijubt die of starvation if Monsieur de Turenne attempts to 
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reduce the place by famine; which must be his plan if he 
have any design against Ypres, as 1 find ho has no batter- 
ing train with his army. As a good soldier, and a worthy 
gentleman, you will see at onco that every principle of 
humanity requires me to clear the town of all unnecessary 
’mouths. You yourself, and all the other wounded and 
prisoners, must bo sent off to Brussels, at all risks, if such 
should be the intention of the French general ; so answer 
me candidly, I entreat you.** 

“Sir,** I replied, “you must judge of what your duty 
requires of you; mine is straightforward. If it be the 
intention of Monsieur de Turenne to starve you^out, the 
more persons you have to feed, the better for his "purpose; 
and although, 1 confess, I would fain escape being sent to 
Brussels in my present state, yet I can give you no infor- 
mation.” 

“ 1 must even send you thither, then,** replied the prince; 
and in a brief conversation with the other officers present I 
heard him say, “Oh? depend , upon it if they were not de- 
termine^ to attack the place he would say so, to avoid the 
journey.’* 

“ No, indeed, Monsieur le Prince!” I exclaimed. “You 
are mistaken. I would not give you one tittle of intelligence 
if I knew that Monsieur de Turenne was going to retread his 
steps to-morrow.” 

The pritice smiled and left the room; and after having 
been tended carefuDy during the rest of that evening and 
the following night, I was put into a carriage early ibe next 
morning, and with a number of other wounded persons, as 
well as prisoners, and all those who were desirous of quit- 
ting the town, was sent on, not indeed to Brussels, but to 
Tournay. 

Fearful that a report of my being killed might reach 
Laura, I sat up at the first halting-place, and in spite of all 
remonstrance from a surgeon who accompanied us, wrote a 
letter to the Pres Vallee, assuring her, that though a 
j>risonor, and slightly wounded, 1 was in no danger. Of 
♦letter the commander of our little escort, a gallant 
young ..Spaniard, who spoke French very tolerably, took 
charge, promising to despatch It to France by the very 
first opportunity. 

‘Whether it was the heat of the weather, the fatigue of the 
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Journey, or, as the surgeon predicted, the exertion of writing, 
which irritated my wound, I cannot tell, but ere I reached 
the end of our second day’s march, I was in all the raving 
delirium of a high fever. For nearly three weeks the days 
passed over my head without leaving any remembrance be- 
hind them; and when I recovered my senses I found myself 
reduced to infant weakness, and lying in a chamber which 
was evidently not the ward of an hospital, as my last recol- 
lections induced me to believe would be the case. It was a 
small neat room, cool and shady; and I found a nurse con- 
stantly by my bedside, while a surgeon visited me three 
times each day. At first I was much too feeble to ask any 
questions; but on the second or third morning after 1 began 
to recover, I begged the nurse to tell me where I was, when, 
to my surprise, 1 was told that I was in Tou^nay, and in the 
quarters of the Prince de Conde. The next day 1 was visited 
by several French officers, who had accompanied his high- 
ness into exile; and when 1 was well enough to sit up for a 
short time, the prince himself condescended to visit mo, and 
remained with me alone for a full hour, making m^.tell him 
my whole history. The fate of Monsieur de Villardin, of 
which he had not yet heard, seemed to grieve him iimcli; 
and when he left me he said, with one of those frank, bril- 
. liant smiles, which sometimes illuminated a countenance that 
.usually was more striking than prepossessing, “Well, well, 
^De Juvigny, I will think of what I can do to serve you; and 
as hostilities are suspended, and a treaty of peace is under 
negotiation, I may have it more in my power to show you 
that I have not forgot Vincennes than 1 have yothad since 
;we met there.” 

I trusted that it might be so, especially as I had candidly 
told the priiice my situation in regard to Mademoiselle de 
Villardin, only hoping when 1 did so, to obtain niy liberty 
more speedily. The news, however, that hostilities were 
suspended, and that peace was likely to bo concluded, gave 
me the hope of soon holding my beloved Laura to my heart 
once more, as no pretext for separating us again would then 
exist. Having now shown my obedience to the monarch..! 
served, and fully done my duty as a soldier, I determined 
to yield no more; and resolved, as a last resource, if any 
attempt should he made to reject my claim to Laura’s hand, 
to beg Iier to unite her fate to mine, without the consent of 
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any monarch on the earth, and try our fate in my native 
land, where the prospects were now brightened by the death 
of the usurper. 

From that day till I had completely recovered my health, 
I did not again see tlie Prince de Conde; and on inquiring 
for him, when I was well enough to go t)ut, I found that he 
was absent from Tournay, and not likely to come back for 
more than a week. These tidings vexed me a good deal, 
as I was now most anxious to return to France. No oppo- 
sition, however, was made to my going out into the town, 
or even beyond the gates; and I i<nmd every facility of ob- 
taining money amongst the merchants of the place. Thus' 
I might at any time have effected my escape, had I been 
so inclined. But although my parole had never been even 
asked, the kindness which had been shown me by the prince 
was a surer bond than links of iron ; and I lingered on in 
Tournay with some degree of fretful impatience, but still 
gaining additional strength and health every liour. Had I 
known v/licre to address a letter to his highness, I certainly 
would written to him; but he was moving from place 
to place, and even th^ French officers who remained in 
Tournay could not give me the necessary information.! 
Thus passed nearly four weeks, and the world again began’ 
to assume the aspect of spring. It was now more than a' 
year since I had seen Laura, and fully four months since Ij 
had heard from her or from Father Ferdinand; and there 
>vas a sort of dim uncertainty about the events which might 
have taken pla :e in the interim that made my heart some- 
times leel sick with apprehension. 

At length, one night when I had returned home, as I 
called iny little room in the prince’s quarters, more gloomy 
than ever, and was sitting by lamp-light, consoling myself 
in the only way I could devise, by writing to Laura for the 
third or fourth time since my recovery, I heard a good deal 
of hustle in the courts, and in about an hour afterwards, I 
was summoned to attend the Prince de Condc. Overjoyed 
at his return, I hurried to his presence, and found him quite 
I believe the gladness of my heart sparkled out 
upon my countenance; for though there was a good deal of 
vexation and chagrin in his own face, yet he smiled when 
he saw me. 

You seem glad of my return, De tTuvigny,” he said, 
E E 
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‘‘but I am going to send you away from me directly. 
When I offered to set you free in Paris, in recoinpence for 
former services, or to reserve the consideration of them till 
another moment and put you to ransom, 1 did not think I 
should be so long ere I could do anything for you. Even 
now, all I can do is to make a messenger of you. However/ 
the letter with which* I am about to charge you may be 
worth the pains of carrying, if you know how to take ad> 
vantage of it. The fact is, Spain and France are negotiat- 
ing. Spain holds out on my account. The whole business 
annoys me. I fear not to be left to stand or fall by my 
own strength; and I do not wish to delay the arrangement 
of peace, so necessary to both countries, for any private 
interests of my own. I have consequently written this 
letter to Don Louis de Haro, the mini.'jter of his catholic 
majesty, beseeching him to put my personal affairs entirely 
on one side, while considering the far more ijuportant busi- 
ness of peace. No one more eagerly dci^ircH the conclusion 
of the negotiations than my royal cousin Loui.s of France; 
and to him I now send you, begging yoti to put this letter 
for Don Louis into the king’s own hands, and request him, 
on my part, to make what use of it he will. The man who 
brings it to him, De Juvigny,** he added with a gay smile, 
‘‘may well command the hand of the first liciress in. Prance; 
and if I obtain for you, by this means, the woman that you 
love, I shall conceive that I have acquitted myself well 
towards you.’* 

I need hardly say that my gratitude was deep and sin- 
cere, and after expressing it as well as 1 could, I received 
the prince’s farther directions, and the next morning 
mounted a horse I had bought in the city, and followed by 
four of the troopers of my own regiment, who had been 
taken in attempting to rescue me, and wlunu I had since 
found in Touniay, I set out for Paris, furnished willi all tlie 
necessary passports. The poor fellows who accompanied 
me were delighted to find that the priiico had agreed to 
liberate therji without exchange; and 1 need hardly say, that 
although I doubted not that difficullies and annoy an ccs 4 ;^’'o 
still before me, tny heart, too, beat more lightly tha.n it. liad 
done lor many a day. Thus wo lost no tit no on tlo; road; 
and as fast as our beasts would carry us, ni;ide our way to 
Paris. It was after iii<rhtfall when we arrived, but without 
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pause or hesitation I proceeded direct to the palace, and 
giving my name and quality to the attendants, I begged 
tlicrn to inform his majesty and the cardinal that I had in- 
telligence of the utmost importance to communicate. The 
cardinal, one of the pages informed me„ had set out for the 
Spanisli frontier some days before; but my message Iiaving 
been sent through all the proper haniiels to the king, 1 
received, in reply, an order to present myself the next morn- 
ing an hour before grand mass. 

This was a disappointment; for I had fully calculated 
upon the news wliich 1 bore procuring me an immediate re- 
ception ; but kings are so much accustomed to Jiear that 
their .subjects have intelligence of importance to communi- 
cate, and to find that it refers to some petty iiitcircst or 
some private suit, that his majesty fully believed my tidings 
to refer to my own affairs. The next morning I was at the 
Tuillcries at the exact moment; hut, much to my annoy- 
ance and disgust, I was kept in an ante-clianiher till the 
hells for mass sounded all over the town, and remained 
there aTiuVo till the service of the church was over. More 
than a quarter of an hour passed, after I had learned that 
mass was done, seeing from the windows the people trotting 
liomo througli the dirty streets, ere an attendant smnnionod 
me to the presence of the king. I was too much accustomed 
to various scones, and had too frequently looked a sterner 
monarcli in the face, to feel any agitation upon approaehing 
any king upon earth; hut in the interview that was about 
to taktt place, dearer interests than life it.self were con- 
cerned, and wdieri I thought of Laura, my lieart certainly 
heat with a quicker pulse as I moved towards the royal 
presence. 

After pas.sing through several other apartments, the door 
of a cabinet was thrown open by the ]>age, and immediately 
nficr I Iniind myself before the young king, and in the midst 
of a circle which clearly showed me that my application for 
m ]i;ul been supposed to refer to my personal con- 
cerns. On ilic king’s right hand stood jVlonsieur de Tu- 

?\nd on his left tho secretary, Lc Tcllier. The 
qiicf also was present, together with scvernl ladies, 

and- o }• ‘'I- i\v.5 nuns, Vv’hoso garb was ecrl.nnly more bar- 
men- u- with the, cloister than tho courr, bur oti ilie. non- 
.'irchV lel'i; r;p[! 0 .vred Father Ferdinand, the Counl d.e Loris, 
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and tlie ancient friend of both 1113'^ father and niy.self, the 
good old Earl of Norwich. One of Monsieur de Yillardiii’s 
first cousins was tlicre also, and his presence did not seem 
to augur well for niy suit. A few of the oHicers (>f the 
court made up the group, and as I ran in3r eye over it in. 
advancing, 1 was glad to find that the nuijorily of tVioso 
present were certainly inclined to support rny j)rotcnsions. 
As the feelings the king himself, however, were of far 
greater importa.nce, I tried to gather from his countenance 
what was passing in his heart; and, accustomed as I liad 
been from my early 3"ears to scan tbe faces of 1113^ fellow- 
men, I saw enough to give me sonic confidence. 1 1 is brow 
was strongly contracted, it is true ; and lie fixed liis eye 
upon me, as I entered, with an air of stern majesty which 
spoke anything but favour. At the same time, however, 
there was the least possible inclination towards a smile 
lurking about the corner of his mouth ; and with this key 
to the rest, as I knew that I had done nothing to deserve 
severity, I judged that the stern frown upon his brow was 
too hitter to be entirely natural. 

I advanced and kissed the hand he held out to me, and 
then drew a step hack while he said, ** Monsieur le Baron, 
you have desired an audience, and we are, in some degree, 
prepared for the business you have to speak of. Explain 
yourself, therefore, and doubt not that we shall do you 
justice.” 

I again advanced; and, well knowing that to forget the 
communications of the Prince de Conde, even for a moment, 
in my own hopes and fears, would be a subject of deep 
offence to the king, as well as the very worst polic3" in rny 
own affairs, 1 bent my knee, and at once tendered his high- 
ness's letter, saying, “ Having had the good fortune, sire, 
to he wounded and taken prisoner in your — ” 

“The good fortune, sirj” exclaimed the king. “Do 
you call being wounded and imprisoned good fortune?” 

“ It certainly is so, sire,” I answered, “ when it is in the 
service of a prince who rewards all his servants far more 
than they deserve, and compensates, tenfold, every thiiig 
that is suffered in his cause.” 

The king smiled, and bade me go on. “ Having, then, 
the good fortune, sire,” I continued, “ to be wounded and 
taken prisoner in your mnjesty’s service, I fell into the 
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power of his Highness the Prince de Conde, who, on setting 
me at liberty, charged me to deliver into your royal hand 
tliis letter, begging that you would be graciously pleased to 
make what use of it you, in your wisdom, shall think fit, to 
remove all difficulties from your gracious purpose of restor- 
ing peace to Europe.” 

The (piccn-mother half rose from her chair, and Le Tellicr 
took a step forward to receive, according to custom, the 
paper which 1 tendered to the king; but Louis took it him- 
self at once, and opening the letter, which was not sealed, 
read the contents eagerly. “ Indeed! ” he cried, when he 
had concluded. “Indeed! Is he so generous? Then we 
must not suffer him to outdo us in generosity! I>i.onsicur 
de Juvigny, the bringing us that letter from our noble 
cousin adds weight to your other services. Ivead, niadain,” 
he added, giving tlic paper to tlm (|iieen-mother; “read, and 
after having settled this other affiiir. we will take your 
majesty’s counsel as to what is to he dime.” 

Anne of Ansfcjia read the letter attcntiv(dy; and as the 
conclusion of a final peace with Spain was now her first de- 
sire, I could see her countenance beam with satisfaction as 
slic saw that the only obstacle to the acconi})lis)i!neiit of that 
w’ish Avas removed by the voluntaiy act of the Prince de 
Coiule. When she had done, she gave tlie letter to the 
secretary, and at the same lime bent a gracious smile upon 
me, saying, “You have indeed brouglit us new.s, young 
gentleman, well Avorthy of honour and reward!” 

The king ) ^ iself immediately proceeded, again assuming 
the someAvhat stern air Avith Avhich he had at first received 
:ue. “ Monsieur le Baron do Juvigny,” he said, “you have 
ai, difierent times highly distinguished yourself in our ser- 
vice, and Monsieur de Turenne here present gives the most 
favourable report of your military skill and qualities. All 
services reudered to ourselveS'We are certainly willing to 
recompense even more liberally than hare justice might 
require; hut we understand that you aim at the hand of the 
first heiress in France, a match for a prince, an alliance 
which wc should not scruple to seek for a member of our 
OAvn family. This is estimating your claims somewhat too 
highly.” 

“ Sire!” I replied, “it is not upon any small services I 
may have rendered to your majesty, nor upon my long and 
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undeviating attachment to the royal cause, before genius 
and wisdom liad swept away the difficulties that surromided 
it, nor upon some sufferings which I have endured in the 
course of my career, that 1 found my claim to the hand of 
Mademoiselle do Villardin. I found it upon her father's 
promise and her own; I tound it upon her father's will, and 
upon his express application to your majesty ,* and more than 
all, 1 found it upon the deep attachment that exists between 
us. Both her guardians, one of whom is lier nearest rela- 
tive, consent to our union; and, indeed, they are bound to 
do sc by tho will of her father." 

“ But ncie, sir," said the king, “is her father's next of 
kin, who positively objects to her marriage witli one, whose 
birth, for aught W(? know, may he very inierior." 

“ I appeal to tliat Eiiglish iiohleman, sire," I replied, 
pointing to tlie Earl ef Norwich, “who has known me from 
my birth, and wlio will answer for it, that ilio blood of my 
father and my mother was as pure as any in tho realm of 
France, however |)Oor we all luighfc have become by the 
changes of this uncertain world." 

“Ay, there is tho fact!" ajiswcred Louis. “Ought I to 
bestow the iiand of this great lieiiO 'S upon one who may 
have much merit, and eyen noble blood, but who sought 
these shores an absolute iulventurei?" 

Tlic colour mounted into my face; and altliougli I liad 
hitherto been as cautious as possible, some of my ancient 
abruptness broke forth, and I retdied, 1 have known 
princes begin tlicir career as much adventurers as 1 
was — " 

From the king's eye 1 saw” that all tvas lost if i <[id not 
mend my spetch, ami I added, “ I liave seen prince -i begin 
their efii*e(T as much adventurers as 1 was, Avho were des- 
tined 10 bfcoino tlie greatest inonarchs on ibe earth." 

The cloud was done away instantly, and a smile succeeaed 
upon tbe countenance of the young king, Avliile IVIonsieur do 
Tiircnnc, 'who bad bit his lip nearly through at the first 
part of Tiiy reply, drew a long breath, as if relieved by its 
conttlusion. 

“ We do not doubt your merit, sir," answered his majesty; 
“and as far as w'e ourselves are concerned, can, of course, 
have no objection to your union to this young lady, not 
designing her for any one else. But the vast inequality of 
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your fortunes, and the opposition of her father’s nearest 
kinsman ” 

“ Wliich I beg most strenuously to urge,” cried the 
cousin. 

“Do not interrupt me, sir,” said the king, sternly, 
“ These two circumstances offer invincible obstacles to your 
immediate marriage, unless you can show some motive for 
my disregarding the objection of this gentleman, and for 
believing that you are influenced by no interested motive 
whatever, in the attachment you declare yourself to feel 
towards this young lady.” 

I paused, in order to be sure that tlie king had com- 
pletely tin i shed; but ere I could reply myself. Father Fer- 
dinand advanced a little, and addressed the king. “ I 
believe, sire,” lie said, “ that the first and strongest objec- 
tion is, that a gentleman calling himself the nearest male 
relative of the late Due de Villardin refuses his consent to 
the rnarnage of Monsieur de Juvigny with our ward Laura. 
Tliat objection I can remove, hy telling this gentleman that 
he is not the iieai’cst male relative of the laic duke.” 

“ v\ lio, then, is'^” demanded the other, fiercely. 

“ I am!” answered tljc priest, gazing sternly upon him, 
•* I am FcrdiiiamI de A'iliardin, the elder brothoi* of the late 
duke; he who, more tlian forty years ago, as you may have 
heard, young sir, abjured the w'orld, resigned his possessions 
and his rank, and spreading abroad his own death, for 
twenty years buried Ininself in an Italian cloister. Of these 
facts, sire,” he a/ded, turning to the king, “ 1 liave already 
given you saiisfaci'e^Ty proof, and 1 noAV declare, iliat the full 
consent of lior fatiicr’s nearest of kin is given to Laura de 
Villardin’s union w’itli him who >vas more than a son to her 
late parent.” 

“And in regard to my attachment to her being disin- 
terested, sire,” 1 added, “ take from her all lier pOi>.se£sions, 
and give me but Ijerself; 1 ask no more.” 

“ You tlilnk that it is impossible such a thing should 
liappen. Monsieur de Juvigny,” ausw(ired the monarch, 
gravely; “ and cci-tainly it is impossible that we should 
strip our subjects of their property; hut it is not at all im- 
possible that another claimant to this young Indy’s lands 
may a])pcai-, and we tell you fairly that such is the case. Not 
four days ago, it was clearly proved to us that Mademoiselle 
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de Villardln has no clahn whatever to one acre of her 
father’s lands. What say you now?” 

They come not to me, my son,” said Father Ferdinand, 
seeing my eyes turn towards him. “ My claim upon tliem 
has been null for years.” 

** What say you l;^o\v?” repeated the king, gazing upon* 
me with an expectant smile. 

“ That most thankfully, as the grcrstost boon that your 
majesty can bestow,” I ansivercd, “ as a reward' for all my 
services, and as a tie of gratitude towards you for ever, I 
claim the liand of Laura de Villardin; and only thank hca- 
'ven, that no inequality of fortune can now make any one 
believe I seek her from aught but love.” 

A smile of majestic satisfaction beamed upon the coun- 
tenance of the young monarch; hut for several moments he 
continued to gaze upon me without uttering a word, and of 
course, the same silence was preserved by every one iii the 
presence. “ You have stood every trial m'cII, Monsieur de 
Juvigny,” said the king, at length, “ Y’ou have obeyed 
our commands at a moment when they were most didlcult 
to obey. You have proved that your loyalty as aTTwer is 
no less perfect than your gallantry as a soldier; and all I 
shall regret in signing your marriage contract is, that your 
bride will not bring you as noble a fortune as you (»nce ex- 
pected. My consent to your marriage is fully given; there 
is only tlie approbation of one other person to be asked. 
Monsieur de Loris, be good enough to open that door. 
What say you, niadauic? Do you consent likewise?” 

As lie spoke, the king turned to^vards one of the nuns, 
who stood hcdiind the queen’s chair, covered witli tlic Ursu- 
line veil. At the same moment. Monsieur dc Loris opened 
a door which communicated with the great audience hall, 
and two more persons were instantly added to our party. 
They were Laura dc Villardin, and hand in hand, my little 
page Clement de la Markc, dressed in all the splendour of 
a high noble of those days, and entering with a step that 
seemed faTiiiliar with courtly halls. 

Another sight, however, had rivetted all my attention, 
and 1 may say had struck me dumb, for I actually stc^ad in 
the midst of the^-circle like a statue, without life or motion, 
as the nun, to whom the king had spoken, raising her veil, 
exposed to my sight features deeply engraved on the tablet 
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of memory, and connected with many a sweet and many a 
terrible remembrance in the past. Pale and worn, but still 
beautiful, thougli more than twelve long years loaded with 
grief had passed over her head, it was Madame de Villar- 
din herself that gazed upon me; and as I stood thunderstruck 
before her, she advanced and embraced me as her son. 
Clement do la Marke clung to me too, the whole truth 
flashed upon my mind, and forgetful of all else but that 
Laura was mine, and the dead alive again, I embraced them 
all in turn; wliile Anne of Austria wiped away a tear, and 
Louis turned with a smile of generous feeling to Turenne. 

“Monsieur de Juvigny,’’ said the king, as soon as iny 
first joy was somewhat moderated, “ forgive me for my 
coup da theatre; but 1 wished to have my full share in 
your joy and your surprise. Though your fair bride has 
lost tlie rich lands of Villardin and Dumont, which go, of 
course, to my ^mung lord duke here, yet she is still the 
heiress of Yirmont and De Loris, and her soft hand is 
worth a lordship in itself. Every detail has been already 
given to me, and as there arc some painful points in the 
history of every family, these good lords here present mast 
even srnotlicr their curiosity as best they may; for, by my 
command, the many explanations which you may require 
will 1)0 afforded to you by your dear friends in private. 
You liad better now retire to the hotel De Villardin, and 
hereafter you will find, that, as by your high qualities you 
have won yourself a beautiful bride, your services have not 
been rendered to an ungrateful master.’’ 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Beporr I could well collect my souses, I was seated beside 
Laura de Yillardin in the carria,i;c of the g:ood old ('ouut de 
Loris, M itii her young brother Clement looking ])layriri!y up 
in liiy f‘u.cc, Avhieli certainly must have expressed as much 
happiiK.'Ss as man could feel. On the other side a]>pearcd 
Madame do Villardin, with her uncle and her brother-in-law; 
and a tinu^ a tumult of joyful feelings engrossed me 
entirely, as I looked round upon bo many that 1 loved and 
cstccm.ed, iuid found them all engaged in promoting mj own 
dearest wishes. Another feeling, however, came to temper 
and to sadden; and I perceived that it was strong also in 
the bosom of every one, as, gazing upon one anoJber, each 
saw a nund)or of beloved objects, but each felt that there 
was one wanting who could never return. 

Strange to say, where there was so much to ho asked, and 
go mudi to he told, our drive passed ahsolutely in silence; 
and ]\Ia(lame do Villardin, wdieu she once more ojitero’J the 
dwelling in which she had spent the days of her young ])ride 
and gaiety, drew do>vri her veil and Avept. At the foot of 
the staircase tve passed Ji^qurs ]\Iarlot, Avho bowed lo\v and 
revercntlj'; and wdicn Avq|lkaiehed the saloon, Madame de 
Villardin again embraced |^e, .saying, “God’s blessing be 
upon you, niy son, for alj^ihat you have done for me and 
mine! Icavel^ou for a time, and our reverend 

brother Rre will gn||g|hi all the details of mmiy things that 
I have not |f)irils c^^p*^tell you myself or to hear told by 
another, ffitjpie me, Laura, my bclov(;d child ; and 
you, Clement, HMcke you to your hook, for the tale that 
your uncle is to tell had better, in your case, be 

reserved for after years.” 
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I could well have let my curiosity sleep till I had enjoyed 
the socitity of my dear Laura lor some time longer ; but 
Madame de Villardiu seemed to think that the information 
I was to receive had better be given at once, and of course 
I did not o})}>oso her. 

Left alone with Father Ferdinand ajid Monsieur de Loris, 
the good )>i i(‘st passed over his own history without expla- 
nation, and took up his story at tlie period when the bridge 
had given way beneath Monsieur and Madame de Villardin; 
and he j.rave me all the minute particulars of events, which 
I can licie state but generally. 

It bad. Inekily, so happened that a large mass of the 
woo(1-wo> !v liadi Tiillcn at once beneath Madame dc Villardin, 
and thus Ixjth hr.)kc licr fall into the stream and supported 
her as a s •vt of raft after she readied the water. She bad 
called lnud?y for a-" si. stance, but hurried r;ipiriiy round the 
point of Lind just below the bridge, her voice liad not reached 
me as 1 swfun till after 1 had dragged out jVlonsieur do 
Villardin. 'i’lie single cry wliicli 1 did hoar had, however, 
caught, tlio ('lu's of Jacques Marlot, who was at that moment 
rcturking from tiic farni of the good I;r.sulincs; and running 
down to the shoi'c, which was there less steep, he easily 
dragged ]\Iad:in]o do Villardin,^ and the wood-work to which 
she was .-t'll dinging, to land. The house which lie inha- 
bited was dose at hand, and thither he lnni.self carried tlio 
lady, wiihoot waiting for other assistance. ^iadame de 
Villardin wa^ ipiitc sensible ot everything around her when 
she arrivorl at Ills dwelling; hut she had become deeply 
impr('s>cd with The idea that Monsieur de Villardin intended 
to dcstny I.k t, and the child she carried in her bosom, and 
acknowieiigii.'g I'liis apprehension in the terror of the moment, 
she besfmght Jacques Marlot and his wife to coufoal her from 
pursuit, lie on his part having been well accudomed, as 
libel-piinier-gcnerai to the Frondt% to ooiiccahncnty of all 
kind.s, iiisiaiuly locked the door, in which state 1 afterw.irda 
found it, and look those measures Tivhich ctFcctually prevented 
us from di.->c:ovenng the existence of Madame de Villardin, 
making his wife feign herself ill, to exclude all \isiiers from 
the house. Father Ferdinand, however, in wliom Madame 
de Villa fdin had the fullest confidence, was made acquainted 
with tho laots, under the strictest promise of secrecy; and 
finding tlnit the unhappy lady could never again look upon 
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her husband without terror, he it was tlmt advised her to 
seek a permanent resting-place in the Ursiiline convent, of 
which she had been so munificent a benefactor. 

There can be little doubt, however, that one more person 
became accidentally acquainted with the fate of Madame 
de Villardiii, hut slic kept the secret far more nobly than 
might have been anticipated. That person was Siizctte, 
who, after being dismissed from Dumont, lodged at St. 
Estienne, in the house of the very woman who attended 
Madame de Villardin in the premature birth of her son. 
The w^oman had been chosen from that village as a place 
in which Madame de Villardin never liad bccni, and her 
name and station were carehilly concealed from licr ; hut 
still the whole arrangements had excit(‘d her surprise, and 
from the hints wdiich Snzclte had tw'icc lot hill in i)>y pre- 
sence, I could not douht that sbe had gained siiilieient 
information from her liostess, to feel sn?*c of tbc existence 
of our former mistress. Our long absence from Dumont 
had given every opportunity of coTicliuliiig all tbc sUhse- 
qucrit arrangements without a chance of discovery. Ma- 
dame dc Villardin broke the last tic hy leaving her cliild in 
the liands of Jacques Marlot at Juvigiiy, and retired from 
the world. The proximity of the convent, however, gave 
her frequent opportunities of seeing hotli her cliildrcn with- 
out being knowm to them, and she gradually l>o(‘amo quite 
reconciled to lier situation. The great dilliculty was in 
regard to the education of little Clement, but that Avas 
removed hy my offer to take him as my p^^ge. The know- 
ledge that he >vas near his lather, and still more the ridings 
which she soop received that her husband was displaying 
towards his unknowm child all the fondness of a parent, 
acted as balm to the wmunded heart of Madame d(‘ Villar- 
din ; hut still she could not banish the idea that, if the 
duke ever became aetjuainted with the child’s birth, he 
would seek its destruction, and nothing that Father Fer- 
dinand could say, to show her his brother’s deep grief and 
repentance for Avhat had already occurred, served io relievo 
her mind in this respect. Nor, indeed, could one wonder 
that such w^ere her feelings, after all the terrible proofs she 
had received of how far her husband’s unjust suspicions 
might carry him. All that Father Ferdinand could obtain 
from her, was a permission to reveal to the duke the facts> 
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if ever he should see him on his death-bed ; but her appre- 
hensions still made her require that the tidir';/s should not 
be given till there was no remaining chance of recovery. 

Such is a general outline of the explanations given to 
me by Father Ferdinand in regard to the pieservation of 
‘Madame de Yillardin; but 1 was still anxious to hear more, 
and 1 asked him if Laura herself had been aware of her 
mother’s existence. 

“ Certainly not,” replied he; “ she could not even have 
a suspicion of it till after that unhappy business of the Count 
do Laval; and here, my son,” he added, ‘^iny own conduct 
requires soine explanation. I had long seen your growing 
attachment to our dear Laura, and had spoken to Madame 
de Villardin upon the subject, consulting her as to the ne- 
cessity of informing my brother of the evident result which 
would take place. From what we both knew of the natural 
generosity of liis heart, we felt sure that he would not object 
to a union, which, from our own regard towards you, wo 
both desired, and it was therefore determined to let things 
take their course. When 1 found from little Clement the 
state of deep despondency into which you had fallen, now 
two years ago, and the rash acts to which that despondency 
led you, 1 began to suspect that you had become aware of 
your own feelings towards my niece, and looked upon them 
as ho])cless. I tlierefore determined to give you some hope 
and encouragement, especially as 1 knew that Laura was 
not destined to become that wealthy heiress which you might 
suppose. 

“hniddcnly, however, my brother told me of his engage- 
ment with the count ; and well aware of his rigid adlie- 
:ence to his word, I began to fear that your pa.ss ion was 
without hope indeed. After you were gone from the 
chateau, and the count had arrived, poor Laura confided 
to me her misery, and told me that she would rather at 
once lake the veil than wed another than yourself. As 1 
knew her father would not himself even display a thought 
of drawing back from his promise, 1 advised her to see tlie 
count himself, and to tell him the true state of her feel- 
ings; and then, as I had reason to believe that the count’s 
passion was more for the heircs.s than the woman, I told 
Luiira that a great probability existed of her father’s 
estaios parjsing to anoiher; and though I desired her to ask 
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no farther, T hcHevo that, from the terms in whic'h I spoT:e, 
some suspicion of the tnitli crossed Ijcr luiml. I l):ide hur, 
as a last resource, give a hint of such a result to tlic count 
himself, if her other representations did not move him; aTul 
then to refer him to me. She did not rest satisfied with 
the first, however ; hut after having told him plainly that 
she could not love him, as she loved anothci*, .she used her 
last resource also, although she achnowlcdgos that lie 
seemed much moved hy her first representation. I am 
sorry that she did so, for now it is not very p(»ssible to tell 
hy what motives the count was actuated, and I would fain 
have given him an opportunity of doing lionour to his own 
heart. However, he spohe with mo afterwards; and, 
knowu'ng him to he a man ii]>on whoso yiro'i'isod secrecy 
I could fully rely, T told him boldly that there was not only 
a chance, hut a certainty — as far as earthly things ever can 
he certain — of the estates of Monsieur do Vlllnrdin passing 
away from Laura, lie asked an ex]>lanation: and seeing 
that it might save our dear girl from misery, I t^ld !nm that, 
if I could obtain penniHsion, I would snti.'^fy him of th j'fact. 
He agreed to w'aitfoiir day.sfor my comnumionti oj, p'’omis- 
ing that, if 1 proved my statement, he would v(duntarily 
withdraw his claim, Tn consequiuiee of this nrrnng -viient, 
I immediately wrote to Madame, do Villanlin, and s’.owing 
her that her child’s happiness was at stake, deinaude l her 
leave to make the count acquainted w'ith .so much of her 
story as Avas necessary to prove to him that I. aura would 
never possess the estates Avhieh he expected to veeeiv with, 
her. She itnmediately consented, and the result rou Know. 
As a matter of course, all the facts of ]\l;v'lame, d'-, Vdlar- 
din’s history were coininunicated hy myself and Monsieui 
de Loris to the king some time ago; and as hor presence 
was necessary to estahlish the rights (»f hor son to bis 
father’s honours and estates, hi.s niajosiy gave the Ticcessary 
command for removing all impediments which eoiu^ntual 
rules might oppo.se to her visiting the court. Loth the 
young king himsedf and his mother Uxdv tlie gre.n^est interest 
in the fate of all concerned; and as, hv your !( tt -rs, we re- 
ceived iutolligenee of your situation, and your re ■-.oration to 
health, his uuijesty dechirod that a.s soon a..s yoi:-' exchange 
could ho eff. cted, he w’ould only .sxihjec^ yon to mm moi'c 
trial ere he gave you your fair bride. All oppfJsiT ion on the 








